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POST-CANOmCAL PALI LITERATURE 
Ikxeoduction 

In between the closing of the P&U canon and 
the writing of the Pali commentaries by Buddha- 
datta, Bucldhaghosa, and Dhainniapula, tiiere is a 
short but dark period of development of Pali litera- 
ture which has not as yet engaged adequate atten- 
tion of scholars. Broadly speaking, this period 
extends from the beginning of the Christian era. to 
the close of the:, 4th century/ A.D. The Nettipa- 
karana, the Petakopadesa, and the Milinda'Pa^a 
are undoubtedly the three extra-canonical and 
highly useful treatises that may be safely relegated 
to the earlier part of this period. There are a few 
other work , more or less, of a commentariai nature 
that are closely pre-supposed by the great com^- 
mentaries of Buddhadatta, B^ddhaghosa, and 
Dhammapala. These comprise, among others, (1) 
iiertain earlier commentaries wiitten in Sinhalese, 
such as the Milla or Maha-atthakath&, the Uttara 
VihSra atthhkathS. (the Commentary of the dweHers 
in the “North Minster”), Mahapaccariya, the 
Kufundiya or MahS.kurunda atthakatha quoted by 
Buddhaghbsa in his commentaries, (2) two otner 
earlier commentaries, the Andhaka and the Sahkhepa. 
current in South particularly in Kahehipura 

or Conjeveram, . and quoted by Buddhaghosa, (3) 
the Vinayavinicchaya by BuOdhasiha, a fellow 
bhikkhu of Buddhadatta^ pre-supposed by tbe 
Vinayaviidcohaya of Buddhadatta and the Samanta- 
pSsSdika of Buddhaghosa, (4) the Sii^alese com* 
mentary on the canonical Jataka- book referred 
to and quoted by Buddhaghosa under the name of 
J&taka-atthakathS, (5) certain views* and interpretar 
tions of the schools of reciters quoted by Buddha-' 
ghosa in his commentaries, (6) the Bipavamsa, 
the earlier P&li chronicle quoted by Buddhaghosa 
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in bis commentazy on tbe Kath&vatthu^ aA^ ^7) 
the Atthakatlia Mah&vaibsa presupposed by 
Mah&n&ma’s great chronicle of Ceylpn. 

The writings of Bucidhadatta, Buddhaghosa, 
and Dhammapala come necessarily after these earlief 
works m both Pali and Sinhalese and occupy chrono- 
logically a place next to them. The Alabd^vaihsa 
or the great epic chronicle of Ceylon composed by 
Mah&nS>ma, the Auagatavamsa, a later supplement 
to the Buddhavamsa, and the •J&mkattiliava!^an3> 
.written by a thera at the personal reouest the 
elder AtthadassI, Buddhamitta of the Mahiihs&saka 
sect and Bhikkhu Buddhadeva of clear intellecf, 
may be assigned to almost the" same period of 
Buddhist literary activities in Ceylon which is 
covered by the writings of Buddhaghosa. Mahft- 
n&ma’s Mahavamsa may be ''regarded as a P&li 
model of certain chronicles the Pujavaliya and the 
rest written in Sinhalese. The commentanes on 
the books of the Vinaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma 
Pitokas were followed by certain tikSs to be chrono- 
logically discriminated as mula and anu, Ananda 
and Sariputta being noted as authors of some of. 
these mula and anu tik&s. From the Sixth or seventh 
century A.D. onwards we see also the Beginning cf 
a P&li grammatical literature headed by Kacc&yana’s 
Pali Grammar as well as of Pali lexicons headed by 
the Abhidhanappadlpika. The Hterary prueesses 
connected with the commentaries and sub-com- 
mentaries and the compilatiorid in the shape of 
handbooks continued resulting in the growth of a 
somewhat different type of later literature. The 
Abhidhammatthasahgaha and many other books of 
great authority written by the eminent Asnuruddha 
and others to be counted as remarkable literary 
output of, this -stage of the development of Pali. 
The NaranShagatha quoted in the Nidanakatha of 
l^e Jatakatthava^nana, the Telakatahag&th& rank- 
ing with the Sata^ headed by the compositions of 
Bhartrhari, the Jinacarita which is a kavya attempt- 
ed in Pali less successfully on the model of Adva- 
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gho^a’d .Buddhacarita, the Pajjamadhu, a P&U 
poetical compo. ition produced in Ceylon, the Pafica- 
gatidlpana and the Saddhanxmop&yana, two similar 
j^oetical compositions of Ceylon and the Rasav&hinI, 
a* book of interesting Buddhist folktales, written 
in simple prose, are some of the literary pieces that 
are included in our scheme of Post-Canonical Pali 
literature. We are generally to exclude from ouf 
s^eme various P§li works on law, grammar, prosody, 
lexicography, and the commentaries written in 
Burma and Ceylon from the 15th century A.D. 
onwards. In dealing with the Post-Canonical PftU 
literature we are ^rst of all to take up the extra 
canonical works presupposed by the Pali com- 
mentaries, next the Pali commentaries, then the 
pftli chronicles, P&li Manuals, P&li literary pieces 
and lastly Pali giammars, books on prosody and 
lexicons the classification being arbitrary. 


43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta y the 22nd May, 1933. 


Bimala Churn Law. 




CHAPTER IV 


EXTRA CANONICAL WORKS PRESUPPOSED 
BY PALI COMMENTARIES 


The title Nettipakaram^ as explained by 
, , . Dhaminapala, ineaiirt exposition of 

etfopa aiai^a. filiat-* whicli leads to the . knowledge 

of tile Good Law. The Nctti shows the methodical 


way of attaining textual knowledge. It contains 
Much of the materials wiiieh aio so grouiied as to 
form a book by itself. The commentary on the 
Nettipakarana says that without an able instructor 
it is impossible for men to be guided in tlie right 
understanding of the doetrines. 

This treatise was translated into Burmese by 
Thera Mahasilavarhsa in the fifteenth century of 
the Clirirttiaa era, and again two centuries later, by a 


^ 'fliia work has bcea odifcci.1 by Prof. E. Hardy for the P.T.S., 
i^oadoii, and publislitxl by the naid society in 1902, There is also 
(t BuniHXse otiition oj tlus text. Thf> text is not tmtirely free from 
inaccuificies hut all such defects are partlonablo whoii wu remer^ber 
th^fc it- Ls pi<'decr work. The text txJibxi by the P.T.S. is based 
un the following maiiust ri}>ts ; — 

(i) Palm loaf luanuscript of the India Olhce in Bunnoae 

charaotor (see Catalogue of the Mandalay MSS. in the 
India Oflico Library by l*rof. V. FausboU, J.P.T.S., 
1896) ; 

(ii) Palm leaf manuscript of the India Cilice (Pliayre collec- 

tion)» likewise written in Burmese character (see 
Cataloguja of the Pali MSS, in the India Oflice Library 
by H. Olden berg) ; 

(hi) Paper raanuBciipt (bwught from W. Subhuti by Prof. 
Rhys Davids) in SiiJialese chars uLer (Introduction, 
b. xxxv^ Prof. Hardy 1ms relied^ on the palm 
ioiif inantflScript of th^ India Oflice in Burmese 
character in noting readings whenever thoy are 
found to contributo to a better^ dndevstanclmg of 
the text. 

NettipakarajQia revised and edited by D. Sudassi thera and finally 
revised by Voiu Srisumangala Ratana8ara, Colombo, 1923, should 
be consulted. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids translates ‘ Nettipakarana ’ as the * Book of 
Guidance ’ (Sakya or Buddhist Origins, p. 127). 
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dweller in the Pubbarama-Vihara. It was composed 
at the request of Thera Dhaminarakkhita am) 
highly praised by Mahakaccana. The Mandalay 
manuscript ascribes its authorship to Mahakaccana 
as every section bears a clear testimony to tlio 
authorship of Mahakaccana who lias been described 
here as Jambuvaiiavasin, i.e., dweller in the rose- 
apple grove. 

'rho Netti is essentially a Pali treatise on the 
textual and exegetical methodology, a Buddliist 
treatment upon the whole of (he Tantra Yukti.s 
discussed in the Kautiliya Artliasasl »a, the 
Su-Hrutasamhita, the Carakasanihita, and tliO Astanga- 
Hrdaya. The Netti and dnanapia.st)iaua oastra 
have many points in common as they wer*^ wiittcn 
to servo a similar purpose. It stands in the same 
relation to the Pali canon as Yaska’.s Nirukta to 
the V^edas. The scheme of methodology lias bee/» 
worked out in a progressive order, the thesis being 
developed or elaborated by gradual steps. I’o 
begin with wo have the opening section, tSaagahav ara, 
or the consjiectus of the whole book which is a 
featuri? also of the Milinda Panha. Then wc; have 
the Vibliagavara or the .section {iresentiiig a s\'ste~ 
math; treatment in elassilied tables. This section 
comprises three tables or sub-sections; (1) Iklde- 
savara, (2) Niddestivara, and (3) l*atiniddcsuvara. 
'^riie Uddesavara merely [presents a l>are statement oi 
the tlicses and as such it serves as ji table of contouts 
It is followed by the Niddesavara wliich brielly 
specilies the import or definitions of the theses 
awaiting detaikid treatment in the s<;ction imme- 
diately followijig, we mean tiic Patiniddesavara, 
which is but an elucidation and elaboration of the 
Niddesa scheme. The- theses in the Uddesavara 
are introdjiccd in tliret' s('para(e tables or categoiio.s- — 
(1) t)>at of sixteen haras (connected chains), (2) 
that ot five Uiiyas (rno<les of inspection), and (3) 
that <4 eighteen irifdapadas (main ethical topics). 
The sixteen h'uas con.sist ot desana (the method of 
instriicrioii), \icaya (the method of enquiry), yutti 
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(the method of establishing connection in groups), 
padatthana (the method of teaching with reference 
to the fundamej^taLs), lakkhana (the method of 
determining implications by characteristic marks), 
catnvyuha (the method of fourfold array), avatta 
(the cyclical method), vibhatti (the method of 
classification), parivattana (the method of trans- 
foymation), vevacana (the metliod of synonyms), 
pannatti (the rqethod of determining signification), 
otarana (the metho-d of descending steps), sodbana 
(the method of rectification), adhitt^'^JT^*!' (the method 
of determining positions), parikkhara (the method of 
discriminating causal relations), and samaropana 
(the method of attributibn). 

The five nayas consist of the following modes 
of viewmg things : — (1) nandiya vatta (2) tipukkhala 
(by the triple lotus), (3) sihavikkflita (the lion-like 
sport), (4) disalooana (broad vision), and (5) aiikusa 
(focussing). 

The eigii'tcen miilapadas comprise nine kusalas 
and nine akusalas. The nine akiisalas arc tanlia 
(thirst), avijja (ignorance), loblia (covetousness), 
dosa (hatred), moha (delusion), subhasanna (false 
idea of purity), niccasahna (false idea of pcrnianenee), 
attasanfia (false idea of personal identity), etc. 
The nine kusalas arc satnatha (trampallity), vipassana 
(insight), ^obha (absence of covetousness), adosa 
(absence of hatred), amoha (absence of delusion), 
-asubhasafiua (idea of impurity), dukkhasanna (idea 
of discordance), aniccasanna (idea of impermanence), 
and anattasanna (idea of non-identity). 

In the Niddesavara, the reader is to expect 
nothing n ore than a general specification of the 
meaning of the topics proposed in the "Uddesavara 
for treatment. From the Niddesavara the reader 
is led on to the next step, the PatiniJdesavara 
which contains four broad divisions, namely, (P 
Haravibhanga (explanations of the connected chains), 
(2) Harasampata (discussions of the hara pro- 
jections), (3) Nayasamutthana (exposition of the 
modes of inspection), and (4) tlie Sasanapatthana 
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(the classification and interpretation of Buddha’s 
instructions). 

The treatise deals in detail with sixteen haras 
in the specified order as follows : 

The Desanahara directs the reader to notice 
six distinctive features in the Buddha’s method of 
instructions, namely, assadam (bright side), 
adinavam (dark side), nissaranam (means of escape), 
phalam (fruition), upayarii (means of success), and 
anattim (the moral upshot). It also points out that 
Buddha’s instructions are carefully adapted to four 
classes of hearers, namely (1) those of right intellect 
(understanding things by mere hints), (2) those 
needing short explanations, (3) those to be slowly 
led by elaborate expositions, and (4) those whose 
understanding^ does not go beneath the words. In 
the same connection it seeks to bring homo the 
distinction between the three kinds of knowledge, 
sutamap, cintamayi, and bhavanaraayi. 

In the Vicayahara the method of ruminating 
over the subjects of questions and thoughts and 
repetitions in thouglit is laid down, and this is 
elaborately illustrated wth appropriate quotations 
from the canonical texts. 

In the Yuttihara we are introduced to the 
method of grouping together connected ideas and 
the right application of the method of reasoning or 
inference in inteipreting the dharma. 

The Padatthanahara explains the doctrinal 
points by their fundamental characteristics and 
exemplifies them. This hara. has an important 
bearing on the Milinda expositions. 

The [.akkhanahara points out that when one 
of" a group of matters characterised by the same 
mark is mentioned, the others must be taken as 
implied, Foi instance, when the sense of sight 
is mentioned in a passage, the imphcation should be 
that other senses received the same treatment. 

The CatuvyuhahrtTa unfolds th method of 
understanding the doctrines by noting the following 
points : — 
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(1) ohe text, (2) the term, (3) the purport, (4) 
the introductory episode, and («) the secfuence, 
illustrating each of them \vith quotations from the 
canonical texts 

The Avattahara aptly illustrates with authorita* 
tive quotations how in the teachings of the Buddha 
all things turn round to form cycles of some funda- 
mental ideas such as tanha, avijja, the four Aryan 
truths and the like 

The Vibhattihara explains the inothf»d of clas- 
sifying Buddha’s discussions according to their 
character, common or uncommon, or according to 
their values, inferior, superi<jr or nuHliocre. 

Tlie Parivattanahara contains an exposition of 
the method by which the Buddha tri(M3 to transform 
a bad thing into a good thing and -transform also 
the life of a bad man. 

The V'evaeanahara calls attention to the dic- 
tionary motho<l of synonyms by which tlio IBufldh^i 
tried to impress and clarify certain notions of the 
Dhamma. This section forms a laiKlmark i)i the 
development of Indian lexicography. 

In the Pahnattihara it is stated that though 
the Dhamma is one, the Lord has presented it in 
various forms. There arc four noble truths begin- 
ning with dukkha. When these truths are reaUsed 
then knowledge and ivisdom come in and tl)en tlie 
way to Bhavana is oj)en to the knower. The 
elements may be compared but Nibbana cannot be 
compared. 

In the section on Otarana the Netti illustrates 
how in the schemata of Budaha’s doctrines diverse 
notions soontaneously descend under the burden 
of certain leading topics such as, indriyas, patic- 
casamuppada, five khandhas and the like. 

The Sodhanahara illustrates the method by 
which the Buddha corrected the form of the question? 
in the replies offered by him. 

The Adhiothanahara explains in detail the method 
of determining the respective positions of different 
ideas according as they make for certain eemmon 
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notions. In the Adhitthanahara the basis of all 
truth is given. The four truths bxjginning with 
dukkhara are described and side by side avijja is 
shown to be the cause working in opp(»ite ways. 
There are also paths bringing about the extinction 
of dukkha, etc. The various kaya.s and dhatus 
are also considered. Samadlii is the only means 
oi removing evils. 

In the Parikkharahara the Ne^ti explain and 
exemplifies how one can distinguish between the 
causal elements, broadly between hetu dnd other 
causal relations. This section Juas an importa-ni 
bearing on the PaUhdna of the Ahhidltarnma Pilaka. 

We come at last to tlie section called the 
Saraaropanahara. This section explains and illus- 
traf es tlie Buddha’s method of fourfold attribution, 
(1) by way of fundameutai ideas, (2) by way of 
synonyms, (3) by way of contemplation, and by wjCy 
of getting rid of the immoral propensities. 

Flfu'a Saihpata is a division whicli 'is dependent 
on the hara as its purpose is to present the projec- 
tions or main moral implications of the haras or 
the connected chains previously dealt with. 

This division like the preceding one consists 
of sixteen parts exactly under the san»e headings. 

Tu the Hara Sairjpaia the eotnineutator Dliam- 
mapala has added and reaiTanged many new things. 
Ho cites the passages from tiie text and thtiu puts 
a lay dissertation on them by way of questions and 
answers. This dimsion stands almost as an in- 
dependeiU treatise, by itself. 

Desana hara Santpata — In this division it is 
laid down that Mara invades only a mine which is 
quite unprotected (pamadacitta) which is based 
on false beliefs, on idleness, etc. 

Vicaya hara Sampata — In this section it is 
laid dowi 1 hat desire (tanh.a) is of two lands : kusala 
and akusala. The one leads to nibbana and the other 
to bii’th and suffering (saihsara). Mind is both kusala 
and akusala in nature. The real nature of things 
can only be seen in the fourth Jhana stage. The 
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various signs and nature of nibbana and samadhi 
are described. Samadhi has five characteristics, 
namely, joy, happniess, consciousness, enlightenment, 
and right perception. There are ten objects of 
meditation (kasinayatanaui), e.g., pathavi, apo, etc. 
They are then attaelied to three objects, anicca 
(non-permanent), dukkha (suffering), and anatta 
(non-existence of soul). 

A differentiation is brouglit about between an 
ordin.ary man and a man with knowledge. The 
former can do any kind of offence th.at may be 
possible. But the latter caniiot. The former can 
even kill his father or mother, can dest.roy the 
stupas but the latter cannot ; when one practises 
the four Jhanas, and attains to tSamadlii, his |)rcvious 
life and futurity are known 'to him. 

In the Yidij-hara-sampata it is stated that sloth, 
stupor and misery disap})car from him wlio is weil 
proto(t(^d in mind, firm in resolution, and adheivs 
to ri,!^ht seeing. 

In the Padatthajia-hara and l.aklvhana-liara- 
sampata. the padatthanas (reasonings) arc described 
tts bcionging to oiu^ who is well restrained in mind, 
vvojds, atuL actions and who by the proj)or attain- 
incjit of padattliauas realises tlx* Ivigliest path. 

In tile ( ■atnvyfjhahara-.sariipata, Avatta lara- 
saiujjata, \''ibhatti-hani-sanjpata., etc., great stress 
is laid on right iwrrception, mindfulness, and kusala 
deeds whieh load to the knowledge of paticoa- 
samuppada. 

The tliird di\ision called the hlayasamutthana 
contains a rletailed treatment of the five sfieciffed 
modes of viewing things. Under the Nandiyavatta 
mode, it is pointed out that the earlier extremity 
of the world cannot be known owing to avijja 
(ignorance) wliich has tanha (desire) at the root. 
Tiiose who walk in the field of pleasure arc bound 
down in heretical beliefs and aie unable to realise 
the truth. There are four noble truths — Dukkliaih, 
dukkliasamudayam, dukkhanirodham, and dukkha- 
nirodhagaminipatipada. There is a middle path 
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(majjhima patipada) which rejects the two <^xtreme 
views and which is identified with the sightfold noble 
path (ariya atthahgiko raaggo). He who has avoided 
ditthi (false view) escaixis from kama (lust). Hence 
avoidance of desire (tanha) and ignorance (avijja) 
leads to quictitude or calmness. Kamma is recognis- 
ed as the cause of the world of sufferings. But 
consciousness and all that concerns consciousness 
may be seen in their increment in the ten vatihris. 
The ordinary enjoyment of food and touch, jet is 
the cause of distress of a man Avith desii'e. 

The various asavas (sins) are next described. 
The sufferings of a man with attachments, faults^ 
and w'rong views are also narrated. The four paths, 
the foul' foundations of recollections, the four 
.Thanas, bhe four essentials (sammappadhanas), the 
four meditations, the four pleasure yielding stah^s, 
etc., are also stated ; each of these is described as 
an antidote for the man with attachment, delusion, 
ahd wrong views. 

Buddhas, Pacoeka- Buddhas, the disciples, and 
all those who are devoid of attachment, hatred, 
delusion, etc., are like lions. Those wiio look to 
the right aspects, the senses, the counter forces 
of the views with as strong reasons as Buddhas; 
Pacceka-Buddhas, etc,, are said to have seen tilings 
just like a lion. Human types are four in number. 
Each of these has to undergo some sort of training. 
To each of them is offered an advice as to tanlia 
(desire), raga (attachment), kusala (merit), etc. 
This is the way shown to be of the Tipukkhalo and 
of the Aiikusa described in tlie text. 

Now' turning to tlie fourth division, the Sasana- 
patthana, w'e get a treatment of the proper method 
of classification and interpretation of the texts of 
the Dhamma. That i.s to say, the Saeanapatthana 
embodies a classification of the Fitaka passages 
according to their leading thoughts. It is suggested 
t hat the discourses of the Buddha can be classified 
according to the themes into : — (1) Sankilesabhagiya 
(fcho.se dealing with sahkilesa or impurity), (2) 
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Vaf«ina.bliiagiya (those dealing with deeire), (3) 
Nibbedhabh&giya (those dealing with penetration), 
(4) Asekhabhagiy^, (those deaUiig witli the subject 
of a non-leamor), (5) Sahkilesabhagiya and V^ana- 
bhagiya, (6) Sankilesa and Nibbedhabhagiya, (7) 
Sanldlesa and Asekhabhagiya, (8) Sarikilesa and 
Nibbedha and Asekliabbilgiya, (0) Sankilesa and 
Vasana and Nibbedhabhagiya, (10) V'^asana and 
Nibbedhabhagiya, (11) Tanhasankilesabhagiya, (12) 
Ditthisahkiiesabhagiya, (13) f)uc(!aritasahkile8a- 
bhagiya, ^14) Tanliavoiblnabhagiya, (15) Ditthivo- 
danabhagiya, (16) Dueearitavodanabhagiya. Of 
these, saiikilesas «re of tJirce kinds, tanha (desire), 
ditthi (false view'), and dticcaritas (wrong a(!tions). 

Various padas, slokas, anti texis are cited w'hile 
explaining each of these textual classjtications. 

The eighteen main padas .are those*, ■which art*. 
■W'orldly (lokikam), unworldly (lokuttaram), etc. In 
fact the chapter is made highly interesting by its 
numerous quotations from famihar texts and it 
does not enter deep into philosophical or logical 
arguments. But the classification and reclassifica- 
tions are no doubt interesting as intellectual gym- 
nastics. 

That the Nettipakarana is an earlier book than 
the Patthana (Mahapakarana) has been ably shown 
by Mre. Rhys Davids (J.R.A.S., 1925, pp. 111-112). 
She says that in the Netti there is a short chapter 
on parikkhara, i.e., equipment. Usually applied 
to a monk’s necessities of life, it is here applied to 
mean all that goes to firing about a happening, all 
the conditions to produce an effect. These are 
twofold -- paccaya and hetu. Take now this happen- 
ing : “ A seeing Spinething ”. Here the eye is the 
dominant condition (adhipateyyapaccayataya 
paccayo). The thing seen is the object condition 
(arammana paccayataya paccayo). The light is the 
medium condition (Sannissayataya paccayo). But 
attention is the hetu. In conclu.sion it states : 
Whatever is sufficing condition (upanissaya) that is 
a causal antecedent (parikkhara). “This simple 
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exposition,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ is a develop- 
ment of the yet simpler Avording in the Suttas. There 
MO distinction is drawn Ix^tween hetu and paccaya 

She then turns her atUmtion to the Patthana. 
Here at the start not only htJis a distinction been 
drawn but an (elaborate classification of paccayas- 
twenty-four in kind, is drawn up as standardised 
knowledge. 

Retii is a species of paccaya, first and chief 
of them. Furi her, ‘ doniiiiance ‘ object 
‘ mediinn ‘ sufticing condition are classed as 
•paccuyas, .No.s. 3, 2, 9, and 8. And further, tlie in- 
vai iable way of assigning causal relation in a hapj>en- 
ing is not the Netti’s way bi.t (hciii, etc.) - pacca vena 
paceayo. W<! uiay f/onohido from this that the 
writ<M' of the Netti did iiot know tlio i^.itlhan.i. 
He did know some Abhidhamma. He alludes to a 
method in the Dliannnasangani, to a deimition in 
the Vihhaiiga but never to that notable .sclieme in 
the Ikitthana. 

The Petakopadesa is ftnother treatise on the 
_ , , . textual and the exegctical methodo- 

PetakoptMlesa. , *1 3 ^ «i‘ i -i - 1 

logy asenbed to Mahakaccana and 
it is nothing but a. different manijjuiation of the 
subject treated in the Netti pa karana. . Interest of 
tliis treatise, if it was at all a work of the .same 
author, lies in the fact tliat it throws j?ome new 
light here and tluire on the points somewhat ob-scure 
in the Netti. Its importance lies also in the fa«;t 
that in places it ha.s quoted the Pali canonical 
passages mentioning the sourc<*s hy such names as 
Saihyuttaka ( = Saii!yutta Nikaya) and Ekuttaraka 
{ — Ekuttara or Ahguttaia Nikaya). fts itixpratanoe 
arises no less from the fact that in it the four Ariyan 
truths are stated to l>e the central theme or essence 
of Buddhism rhe point which gained much ground 
in the literature of the Sarvastivadin school. The 


importance of the last point will be realised all the 
more as we find how the discourses developed in 


the Netti in the course oi formulating the textual 


exegetical meth 




centered round 
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four Ariyan truths. This work has not yet been 
edited. The P.T.S., JiOndon, lias undertaken an 
edition of it. Specimen dePetakopadesa by R. Fuchs, 
Berlin, 1908 deserves mention. 

The Milinda Panha or the questions of Milinda 
hfid originally been written in 
~ Northern India in Sanskrit or in 
some North Indian Prakrit liy an 
a'uthor whose name has not, unfortunately tmough, 
come dow'n to us. But, the original text is now 
lost in the land of its origin as elstnvhere ; wliat 
iiow remains is the Pali translation of the original 
whicli was made at a very early date in Ceylon. 
From Ceylon, it travelled/ to other countries, namely, 
Burma and Siam, which have deriv-ed their Buddhism 
from Ceylon, and wdicrc at a later date it. was 
translated into respective local diak^cts. In China, 
too, there have been found two separate works 
entitled “ The Book of the Bbikkhu Nagasena 
8utra ”, but whether they are translations of the 
older j’ecensions of the work then the on(‘ preserved in 
Pali or of tlio Pali recensions is difficult to ascertain. 
However, in the hornt; of Southern Buddhi.sin, the 
book is accepted as a standard authority, streond 
ohly to the Pali Pitakas. l*rof. Rhvs Djivids rightly 
observes, ” It is not merely the only wfirk composed 
amoiig the Northern Buddhists which is regarded 
with reverence by the orthodox B'lddhists ot 
the Southern schools, it is the only one which has 
survived at all amongst them 

The book pdnroi'ts to discuss a good number of 
problems and disputed points of 
of iho Buddliism ; at*d this discussion is 
treated in the form ».f conversa- 
tions between King Milinda of Silgala and Then* 
Nagasena. Milinda raises she questions and puts 
the dilemmas, and thus plays a subordinate part in 
comparison to t hat played by Nages.-aa who answers 

the questions and sol v!^ the pi'zzk s . in detail. 

■ . r 

» S.B.E., inUv.,. x-;:. ^ ^Cf ^ 
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Naturally, therefore, the didactic element pre- 
dominates in the otherwise romantic Account of the 
encounter between the two. 


Milinda who has been described ^ the King of 
^ ^ the Yonas with his capital at Sagala 

ctwo proes. (Sakala=Sialkot), has long been 

idcntiticd with Menander, the Bactrian Greek King 
who had his sway in the Punjab. He was bom, 
as our author makes him say, at Kalasi in Alasanda, 
i.e., Alexandria ; and if we are to believe our author, 
he, resolved of all doubts as a result of his long 
conversations with Nagascna, came to be converted 
to Buddhisni. Nagasena, however, cannot -be 
identifi(>d with any amount of certainty. 

The name cf the author, as we have already 
Author said, has not come dowm to us. A 

" ' close analysLs of the book shows that 

a considerable number of place names refers to the 
Punjab and adjacent countries, aiid a few to the 
sea-coast, e.g., Surat', Bharukaccha, etc. Most of 
the rivers named refer again to the Punjab. It is, 
therefore, natural for us to conjecture that the author 
of the book resided in the far north-west of India or 


in the Punjab. Mrs. Rhys Davids has a theory of her 
own regarding the author of the Milinda Panho. 
She thinks that the recorded conversations of 


Milinda and Nagasena were edited in the new book 
form after Milinda’s death, by special commission 
by a Brahmana of Buddliist Collegiate training, 
named Manava. She points out that the author 
was not a convinced Buddhist and that the detached 


first portion of the Milinda Panha is in no way to be 
matched in style or ideas with the quite different 
dilemmas a iid the following portions. The first part 
is a set of jerky rathef desultory talks breaking off 
and bearing marks of being genuine notes taken by 
recorders at the time. The latter portions s-re 
evidently written compositions, dummy conversa- 
tions. “ As to his nauie,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
“ that is not by me made of any importance : it is, 
let us say, my playful guess : — a brahihana name 
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like the Shakespeare hidden allusions, alluded to in a 
gathS., which there was no reason for quoting save 
as a hint at the name 

It is somewhat diffieult to ascertain exactly 
the date of the Book. Mihnda or 
“ Menander is, however, ascribed to 

the. last quarter of the 2nd century B.C. The 
book must, therefore, have been written after that 
date. On the other hand, it must have long been 
an important book t)f authority when Buddhaghosa, 
the celebr-ated Buddhist commentator, flourished in 
the 5th century A.D. For, he quoted from the 
book often in his commentaries, and that in such a 
manner that it follows that he regarded the book 
as a work of great authority. Fjom a close analysis 
of the books referred to as quoted by the author of 
the Milinda Panha, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, the 
learned editor and translator of Milinda Panha, 
came to the conclusion that “ tlie book is later than 
the canonical books of the Pali Pi takas (the author 
of the Milinda Panha quotes a large number of 
passages from the Pi taka texts), and on the other 
hand, not only older than the great commentaries, 
but the oi::dy book outside the canon, regarded in 
them as an authority which may be implicitly 
foUowed”.‘ 

The Milinda Panha has a marked style of its 
, ,, own. Its language is most elegant, 

y e an luigiiago. Studied against the background 

of ancient Indian prose, it is simply a masterpiece 
of writing. The formal exactness of the early 
Pitekas US' well as the studied ornanumtation of 
later-day Pali or Sanskrit-Buddhist treatises are 
alike absent from its pages. The charm of the 
style is captivating and ther6 are passages that are 
eloquent in their meaning and gesture. The pre- 
rorations with which the long discussions are often 
closed are supreme inventions by our author of the 
art of conversation as well as of writing. Its style 

1 S.B.E., Vol. XXXV, Intro., p. xxxvuL 
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and diction bear a close resemblance to and are 
somewhat maturer than those of the famous Hasti- 
gumpha inscription of bi^h&ravela which is assigned 
by l>r. B. M. Barua to the second quarter of the 
1st century A.D.‘ 

At S 3 gala, a city of wealth and affluence, ruled 
King MOinda versed in arts and 
^ ' sciences and skilled in casuistry. 

He had his doubts and puzzles with regard to 
Buddha’s doctrines and utterances and other knotty 
problems of Buddhism. To resolve these doubts 
he went to Nagasena, the famous arahat ; and then 
began a v/onderful conversational discoiurse between 
tile twp. But before the discourse really iiegins, 
we are introduced 03* our author to the previous 
birth history (Pubba-yoga) of these two personages 
and then to the contents of various sorts of puzzles. 
¥/o are told that Nagasena in a previous birth 
of his was one of the members of 
“ ■ the religious brotherhdod near the 

Ganges, whore Milinda, in his turn, in a previous 
birth of his, was a novice. In accordance with his 
acts of merit in tha,t birth and his aspiratioirs, this 
novice after wandering from existence tp existence 
came to be born at iast as king of the city, of Sagala, 
a very lea,rned, eloquent, and wise man. Now' he 
had doubts and problems in his mind, apd in vain 
did lie seek the venerable Kassapa and Makkhaii 
Gosala to have them solved while all these were 
happening. The brother of the rthgious brother- 
hood who came to be born in a Brahman family was 
Nagasena. When he was seven years old he learnt 
the three Vedas and all else that could be leanit 
in a Brahrnanical house. Then b® left the house, 
meditated in solitude'' for sometime and he wjis 
afterwards, admitted into the order as a novice by a 
venerable Buddhist priest, Robana and was 
eventually converted into Buddhism. He was then 


^ JBarua — Old Brahmi Inscriptions ^ p. 172. 
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sent to Pataliputra to the venerable Buddhist sage 
Dhammarakkjhita where he became an Arahat. 
Now while he was living there he was invited at the 
Guarded Slope in the Himalayas by an innumerable 
company of arahats who were being harassed by 
King Milinda who delighted in putting knotty 
questions and arguments this way and that. Naga- 
sena readily aecepted the challenge of Milinda and 
went to Sagala attended by a bund of samanas. 
Just at that time Milinda Iiad met Ayupala, an 
Arahat of- the Sahkheyya monastery, whom too he 
confronted with liis ciisnistry. Nagasena who was 
then living at the same hermitage came now to the 
reseue of the Order. IVlilinda with five hundred 
Yonakas then reisaircid to Nagasena, and after 
mutual exchanges of courtesy and compliments the 
conversatiouai discoui'se began. 

The first discomse turned on the distinguishing 
diaraet nasties of moral qualities. 

■ Milinda enquired how Reverend 
Nagasena was known and what was his name. 
Upon it Nagascnia initiated a discnission on the 
relation between name and individuality, a?id ex- 
plaiiK'd it tlioro ighly Math the help of an i; Ai nctivc 
simile. The king then, of'viojisly to test his know- 
ledge, put to him a rkldlo and questioned him sus 
to his seniority of years. Nagasena fully vindicated 
himself, and the king then satisfied sought the |K!r- 
piission of the Reverend Arahat to (lisouss with 
him. The Arahat in his turn told that he was agree- 
able to a tliscussion if he would only discuss as a 
scholar and not as a king. Then one by one Milinda 
put questions and Nagasena solved them with 
liis wonderful power of argumentation, simile, and 
illustration. He contended that there was no soul 
in the breath ; he explained one by one the aim of 
Buddhist renunciation, the Buddliist idea of rein- 
carnation, the distinction between wisdom and 
reasoning, and wisdom and intelligence. He further 
contended that virtue was the basis of the five moral 
powers requisite for the attainment of nirvana and 
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that other moral powers were faith, ^ perseverance, 
mindfulness, and meditation which a recluse should 
develop in himself. The characteristic marks of 
each of these qualities were expounded in detail, 
and their power to put an end to evil dispositions. 
A very important metaphysical question is next 
discussed wherein N^asena wants to establish with 
the help mainly of illuminating illustrations that 
when a man is born, he remains neither the same 
nor the another : like a child and a growing man 
through different stages of life. “ One comes into 
being ” another passes away ; and the rebirth is, 
as it were, simultaneous. In this connection it is 
discussed if a man who will not be reborn feel any 
painful sensation ; and then what is after all reborn. 
A discourse is next initiated as to what is meant by 
“ time ”, the root and the ultimate point of it. 
This leads to anotlier discussion as to the origin and 
developments of qualities, as to other cxistyence or 
non-existence of anything as soul, which in its turn 
most naturally leads to a further discussion as 
regards thought-perception and sight-perc ptior, 
and lastly to the distinguishing characteristics of 
coi^tact or phassa, sensation or vedan^, idea or 
sanha, purpose or cetana, perception or vihnana, 
reflection or vitakka, and investigation or vicara. 
In all these discourses and solutions, Miliada is 
fully convinced and is full of afhniration for 
Nagasena. 

The second discouise turns on the question of 
removal of difficulties and disxK^liing 
(0 Book . doubts in the way of attaining a 

life of renunciation. The various questions a» to 
these doubts are not always related to one another, 
but all of them are instructive and helpful to solve 
doubts in the mind of MiUnda, the King. He 
wants to know why really there is so much distinc- 
tion between man and man, how renunciation is 
brought about, what , is the character o| the influence 


^ Gf. Summary of faith in the Nettipakarana, p. 28, 
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of kanhaj-'and what is after all nirvana, and whether 
ail m«i attain^ it or not. The interesting point 
raised next is tv'h^ther rebirth and transmigration 
are one and tho same thing, and if there is a soul 
or any being that transmigrates from this body to 
another. Among other doubts that conflicted 
Milinda were if the body were very dear to the 
Buddhist recluse, if the Buddha had really thirty- 
two bodily marks of a great man, if the Buddha was 
pure in conduct, if ordination was a good thing. 
Milinda further enquired of Nagasena what had 
been the real distinction between one fuU of passion, 
and one without passion, and lastly what was 
-meant by an Arahat who {^collected what was past 
and done long ago. Then there were also other 
difficulties of various Jiinds which were all solved 
by the venerable Nagasena. Milinda was satisfied 
that he -had propounded his questions rightly, and 
the replies had been made rightly. Nagasena 
thought that Ihe questions had been well-put and 
right replies had been given. 

This book deals with solutions of puzzles arising 
1, IV contrjidictory statements 

”” ■ made by the Buddha. These {.>uzzie 6 

were many and varied and were distributed in 
eighty- two dilemmas which were put by Milinda 
to Nagasena, who, in his turn, gave satisfactory 
explanations to each of them. The contradictions 
in the Buddha’s utterances were more apparent 
than real. About them strife was likely thereafter 
to arise, and it was difficult to find a teacher like 
NSgasena. So an early solution of these dilemmas 
was imperative for the guidance of uitending dis- 
ciples of the Order." ^ These dilemmas are particularly 
intevesring as well as instructive and it is profitable 
to be acquainted here with a few examples. Milinda 
was puzzled by dilemma — If the Buddha has 

really passed away, what Is the good of pa3dng 
honour to his relics ? Nagasena said to Irim, “ Blessed 
One, O King, is entirely set free from life and he 
accepts no. gifts. If gods or men put up a biding 
2 
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to contain the jewel treasure of the ^lios of a 
Tatha^ata who does not accept thi^ir gift, still by 
that homage paid to the-ettainment of the supreme 
good under the form of the jewel treasure of his 
wisdom do they themselves attain to one or other 
of the three glorious states (Tisso Sampattiyo). 
There are other reasons too. For, gods and men 
by offering reverence to the relics, and the jewel 
treasure of the wisdom of a Tathagata, though he 
has died away, and accepts it not, can cause goodness 
to arise in them, and by that goodness 'han assuage 
and can allay the fever and the torment of the 
threefold fire. And even if tho Buddha has passed 
awayy the possibility of "receiving the three attain- 
ments Is not removed. Beings, oppressed by the 
sorrow of becoming, can, -when they desire the 
attainments, still receive them by means of the 
jewel treasure of his relics and of his -doctrine, 
discipline, and teaching. Like the seeds which 
through the earth attain to higher developments 
are the gods and men who, through the jewel treasures 
of the relics and the wisdom of the Tathagata — 
though he has passed away and consent not to it — 
bfeing firmly rooted by the roots of merit, become 
like unto trees casting a goodly shade by meaiife of 
the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true doctrine 
and the branches of righteousness, bearing the flowers 
of emancipation, and the fruits of monkhood. It 
is Jor all these reasons that even when the Buddha 
has passed away, an act done to him notwithstanding 
his not consenting thereto, is stiU of value and bears 
fruit.” 

A second-dilemma that conflicted Milinda was, 
how can the Buddha be oranisci^>nt, when it is said 
that he reflects or tliinks ? To solve this dilemma, 
Nagaset^a analysed the t hinkin g powers of men 
from the lowest individual fuUNof lust» ill-will and 
delusion to the highest Buddha having all knowledge 
and healing about in themselves thfe tenfold power 
and whose thinking powers are on every point 
brought quickly into play, and act with ease. Ha 
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then classified these different kinds of thinking 
powers into se^en classes. The thinking power of 
the Supreme Buddhas is oi the last or seventh class, 
and its stuff is yerj/ fine, the dart is highly tempered 
and its discharge is liighly powerful. It altogether 
outclasses the other six and is clear and active in 
its high quality that is beyond an ordinary man’s 
comprehension. It is because the mind of the 
Blessed One is so clear and active that the Blessed 
One hsis worked so many wonders and miracles. 
For his knowledge is dependent on reflection, and 
it is on reflection that he knows whatever he wishes 
to know. It is mcwe rapid than that, and more 
easy in action in the all-embracing knowledge of 
the Blessed One, more rapid than his reflection. 
His all-embracing knovj^ledge is like the store-house 
of a great king who has stores of gold, silver and 
valuable^, and all sorts of eatablas ; it is with the 
help of reflection that the Blessed One grasps 
easily and at 6nce whatever he wants from the big 
store-house of his knowledge. 

A third dilemma was, why did the Blessed One 
admit Devadatta to the Order, if he knew of his 
machinations ? In giving a solution out of this 
dilemma Nagasena told Milinda that the Blessed 
One was both full of mercy and wisdom. It was 
when he m.his mercy and wisdom considerc.. the 
life history of Devadatta that he perceived how 
having lieaped up karma on karma, he would pass 
for an endless series of kalpas from torment to 
torment, and from perdition to perdition. And the 
Blessed One' knew also that the infinite karma of 
that man would, because he had entered the Orde?, 
become finite, and f;he sorrow caused by the previous 
kanpa would also therefore become limited. But if 
that foolish person were not to enter the Older, 
then he would continue to heap up Jiarma which 
would endure for a kalpa. And it was because he 
knew that that, in his mercy, 'he admitted him to 
the Order. And by doing so, the Blessed One 
acted* like a clever physician, and made light the 
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heavy sorrow of Devadatta who would have to 
suffer many hundreds of thousands of kalpas 
For having caused schism in the Oider, he (Deva- 
datta) would no doubt suffer pain and misery in the 
pm^atories, but that was not the fault of the Blessed 
One, but was the effect of his own karma. The 
blessed One did in his case act like a surgeon, who 
with all kind intent and for man’s good smears a 
wound with burning ointment, cuts it with lancet, 
cauterises with caustic, and administers to it a 
salty wash. So did the Blessed One cause "Devadatta 
to suffer such pain and misery that at the end he 
might be relieved of aU pains and miseries. If he 
had not done so, Devaaatta would have suffered 
torment in purgatory through a succession of 
existences, through hundreds x>f thousands of kalpas. 

Of other puzzles that arose in Milinda’s mind, 
mention may be made of three out of many. These 
were, for example, how was it that an Arahat could 
do no wrong ; why did not the Buddha promulgate 
all the rules of the Order at once and how could 
Vessantara’s giving away of his children be approved. 
Speaking as to the faults of the Arahat, Nagasena 
told Milinda that the Arahats, like laymen, could 
be guilty of an offence, but their guilt was neither 
due to carelessness or thoughtlessness. Sins are 
of two kinds — those which are a breach of the 
ordinary moral law, and those which are a breach 
of the Rules of the Order. Now, an Arahat, in the 
true sense of the terra, cannot be guilty of a moral 
offence ; but it is possible for him to be guilty of 
any breach of the Rules of the Ordef of which he 
might have been ignorant. Next, speaking as to 
the method of promulgating Rules from time 
to time and not all at once, Nagasena quoted the 
authority of the Tathagata ; for the Tathagata 
thought thus, “ If I were to lay down the whole 
of the hundred and fifty rules at once the people 
would be fiUed witli fear, those of them who were 
willing to enter the Order would refrain from doing 
so, they would not trust my words, and through 
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their waift of faith they would be liable to rebirth 
in states of woe. An occasion arises, therefore, 
illustrating it ^ith a religious discourse, will I lay 
down, when the evil has become manifest, each 
Rule.” As to the justification of King Vessantara’s 
giving away his beloved sons in slavery to a Brah- 
mana, and his dear wife to another man as wife, 
Nagasena told Milinda that he who gave gifts in 
such a way as to bring even sorrow upon others, 
that giving of his brought forth fruit in happiness 
and it wouid lead to rebirths in states of bliss. Kven 
if that be an excessive gift it was not harmful, rather 
it was praised, applauded, and approved by the 
wise in the world. 

The last four dilemmas of Milinda are concerned 
with the difficult problem of* Nirvana. Is Nirvana 
all bliss or partly pain ; the form, the figure, duration, 
etc., of Nirvana, the realisation of Nirvana, and the 
place of Nirvana, these are the puzzles that inflicted 
the mind of the king. Nagasena solved them all one 
by one to the satisfaction of Milinda. According to 
him Nirvana is bliss unalloyed, there is no pain- in 
it. It is true that thosp who are in quest of Nirvana 
afflict their ^minds and bodies, restrain themselves 
in standing, walking and sitting, lying, and in food, 
suppress their sleep, keep their senses in subjection, 
abandon tbeir very body and their life. But it is 
after they have thus, in pain, sought after Nirvana, 
that they enjoy Nirvana which is all bliss. By no 
metaphor, or explanation, or reason, or argument 
can its form or figure, or duration, or measure be 
made clear, even if it be a condition that exists. 
But there is something as to its qualities which can 
be explained. Nirvana is untarnished By any evil 
dispositions. It allays the thirst of the craving 
after lusts, desire for future life, and the. craving 
after worldly prosperity. It puts an end to grief „ 
it is an ambrosia. Nirvana is free from the dead 
bodies of evil 'dispositions, it is mighty and bound- 
less, it is the abode of great men, and NirvSna 
is all in blossom of purity, of knowledge and eman- 
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cipation. Nirvana is the support of life, for it 
puts an end to old age and death ; it increases the 
power of Iddhi (miracle) of all beings, it is the 
source to all lieings of the beauty of holiness, it 
puts a stop to suffering in all beings, to the suffering 
arising from evil dispositions, and it overcomes in 
^11 beings the weakness which arises from hunger 
and all sorts of pain. Nirvana is not bom, neither 
does it grow old, it dies not, it passes not ay'^ay, it 
has no rebirth, it is unconquerable, thieves carry 
it not off, it is not attached to anything, it is the 
sphere in which Arahat moves, nothmg can obstrupt 
it, and it is infii\itc. Nirvana satisfies all desires, 
it causes delight and it is full of lustre. It is hard 
to attain to, it is unequalled in the beauty of its 
perfume, it is prais»id by all the^Noble Ones. Nirvana 
is beautiful in Righteousness, it has a pleasant 
taste. It Is very exalted, it is immovable, it is 
accessible to all evil dispositions, it is a place whete 
no evil dispositions can grow, it is free from desire 
to please and from resentment. 

As to the time of Nirvana, it is not past, nor 
future, nor present, nor produced, nor not produced, 
nor producible. Peacehil, blissful, aud delicate. 
Nirvana always exists. And it is that which "lie 
who orders liis li^ aright, grasping the idea of all 
things according to the teaching of the .-conquerors 
realises by his wisdom. It is known by freedom 
from distress and danger, by confidence, by peace, 
by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, by 
purity, and by freshness. Lastly as to the place of 
Nirvana, there is no spot either in the East, or the 
So,uth or the West or the North, either- above or 
below where Nirvaiiji is. Yet^ it exists just as 
fire exists even if there is no place where it is stored 
up. If flyman rubs two sticks together, the fire 
pomes out, so Nirvana exists for c. man who orders 
his life well. But there is such a place on which a 
man may stand, and ordering liis Iffc aright, he 
can reali^ Nirv&na, and such a place is virtue. 

llus book deals with solutions of problems of 
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inference MUinda asked NSgasena how they could 
„ y know that Buddha had ever lived. 

' N3.gasena^ told him that as the 
existence of ancient kings was known by their 
royal insignia, their crown, their slippers, and their 
fans, so was the existence of Buddha known by 
the royal insignia used by the Blessed One and by 
the tWrty-five constituent qualities that make up 
Arahatship which formed the subject of discourse 
delivered by Gotama before his death to his dis- 
ciples. By these can the whole world of gods 
and men know and believe that the Blessed 


One existed oftce. By this reason, by tliis argument, 
through this inference, can it be known that the 
Blessed One lived. Just at the sight of a beautiful 
and well-planned city, one can know the ability of 
the architect, so can one, on examining the City of 
Righteousness which the Buddha built up, come to 
know ot his ability and existence. 

The sixth book opens with an interesting dis- 
co Book VI cussion. Can laymen attain Nir- 
°° ■ vana ? Nagasena told that even 

laymen and women could see face to face the 
condition of peace, the supreme good, Nirv4na. 
“ But, what purpose then do extra vows serve ? ” 
asked Milinda again. To this Nagasena replied 
that the keeping of vows implied a mode of livelihood 
without evil, it has blissful calm as its fruit, it. 


avoided blame and it had such twenty-eight good 
qualities on account of which all the Buddhas alike 
longed for them and held them dear. And whoso- 
ever thoroughly carried out the vows, they became 
completely endowed with eighteen good qualities 
without a previous keeping of the vows by those 
who became endowed with "these good qualities, 
there was no realisation of Arahatship ; and there 
was no perception of the truth to those who were 
not purified by the virtues that depended on th6 
keeping of the vows. NSgasena next explained in 
detail with the help of a good number of similes 
the -character that came as a result of keeping 
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the vows for the good growth of the seed of cenencia- 
tion and for the attainment of Nirvim. But those 
who being unworthy take the vows incur a twofold 
punishment and suffer the loss of the good that 
may be in him. He shall receive disgrace and 
scorn and suffer torment in the purgatory. On the 
contrary, those who being worthy take the vows 
with the idea of upholding the truth deserve a two- 
fold honour. For he comes near and dear to gods 
and men, and the whole religion of the recluses 
becomes his very own. N&gasena then gave Milinda 
the detail^ of the thirteen extra vows by which a 
man shoiild bathe in the mighty watefs of Nirvaj^. 
Uxtasei^ the elder, practised aU these purifying 
merits of the vows and Blessed One was delighted 
at his conduct. The thirty^ graces of the true 
recluse are detailed next and whosoever is endowed 
with these graces is said to have abounded, in the 
peace and bliss of Nirvana. Sariputta, according 
to Ndgasena, was one like this who became in this 
life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, 
after the Master, set rolling the royal, chariot 
wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the 
religion of Gotama, the Blessed One. 

The seventh or the last book is concerned witht a 

similes or qualiti^ 
(y) oo . Arahatship ; of these similes 

thirty-eight have been lost and sixty-seven are still 
preserved. Any member of the Order who wishes 
to realise Arahatship must be endowed with these 
one hundred and five qualities. Mifinda silently and 
reverenHy heard detailed descriptions of these 
qualities ; and at the end he was full of admiration 
H>rthe venerable Thera Nagasena for his wonderful 
solution of the three htmdr^ and four puzzles. He 
was filled with joy of heart; and all pride was 
suppressed within him. He ceased to have any 
taore doubts and became aware of the virtue of 
the religion of the Buddhas. He than entreated 
Nftgasena to be accepted as a supporter d the 
Faith and as a true convert from that day onward 
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as long as life should last. Milinda did homage 
to Nagasena and had a vihSra built called the 
‘ Milinda- VihSfa ^ which he handed over to NSga- 
sena. 

The Milinda Pahha like the Bhagavat Gita is 
the most interesting and instructive literary produc- 
tiou'of an age which is heroic. Its long narrative 
is composed of a long series of philosophical contest 
between two great heroes. King Milinda on the 
one hand and the Thera Nagasena on the other. 
A pubba-yoga or prelude is skilfully devised to 
arouse a curiosity in the reader to witness the 
contest and watch the final result with a great 
eagerness. On the whole, the Milinda successfully 
employs a novel literary device to put together the 
isolate and disconnect^ controversies in the Katha- 
vatthu as representing different stages in the pro- 
gress of the philosophical battle, and in doing so 
it has been in one place guilty of the literary plagia- 
rism in resi)ect of introducing King Milinda as a 
contemporary of the six heretical teachers on the 
model of the Sd.mannaphala Sutta. 

Piace«nd«mntry Alasanda (dlpa>— the island town 

names in the MiKn- of Alexandria on the Indus, founded 
da Pasha. Alexander. 

Yavana (Bactria) — ^That province watered by 
the Oxus CO* the Amu Daria and the premier satrapy 
of the Achsemenian kings later on came to be 
TOnquered by Alexander and in 321 B.C. fell to the 
share of Selenkps Nikator. Hundred years later 
the Bactriau Greeks threw off their allegiance to 
their Seleukidan lord, asserted independence, and 
gradually moved 4>owards India to establish there an 
independent principality. Milinda or Menander was 
ond of the kings of this line of Bactrian Greeks who 
came to estabuish their power in India. 

Bharukaccha — ^an ancient seaport equivalent 
to modem Broach in the Kaara district in Guzrat ; 
Barygaza of the Greek geographers. 

Gina (country) — Ghina. 
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Gandhara (rattharh) — ^an important ancient 
kingdom that had ite capital at Paru§».pura or 
Peshwar in the North-w^tpm Frontier Province. 

Kalihga- -an ancient kingdom on the Orissan 
coast, identical with the modem Granjam region. 
All older works, such as the Jataka, Mahavastu, 
and Digha Nikaya, mention a kingdom najued 
Kalihga with its capital Dantapura ages before 
Buddha’s time. 

Kalasa (gama) — a, village situated in the 
Alasanda island on the Indus ; the birtiliplace of 
Milinda, 

Kajangala- -mentioned in very early Buddhist 
Pali texts as a locality somewhere near Rajmahal. 

Kasmlr (rattharh) — a. famous kingdom in the 
North of India. 

Kosala — an ancient province identical with 
South Bihar, capital Sravastl. 

Kolopattanam — an ancient seaport probably 
on the Coromandel coast. 

Magadha (rattharh) — an ancient kingdom 

identical with East Bihar ; capital Pataliputra. 

Madhura (nigamo) — an ancient city identical 
with modern Mathura. Cbiris of Menander have 
been found here. 

Nikumba (rattharii) — ^some where iii the north- 
west of India. 

Sagala (nagararh) — ^identical with Sakala, 

modem Sialkot, capital city of the King Milinda. 

Saketa — ^identical with ancient Ayodhya country. 

Saka country — the kingdom of the Sakas or 
Scjdhians in the time, of Menander was confined 
to the Bactrian lands south of the Oseus and to 
Sogdiana to the north. . 

Sovira— ancient Sauvira, the country of the 
Sauvir; tribe adjacent to the Sindhu country. 

Surartiio (nigamo) — ^an ancient seaport identical 
with modern Surat. 

Baranasi — moden> Benares. 

Suvannabhumi — ^identical probably with Lower 
Burma and Malay Peninsula. 
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Bataliputra (nagaram) — an ancient city, capital 
of Magadha near m<dem Patna. 

TJdicca — a country in the north-west of India. 
Vahga — ^identical with East Bengal. 

Vilata — an ancient kingdom soinewdiere in the 
north-west of India. 

/rahkola — an ancient seaport, near Thaton in 
Lower Burma. 


Ujjen! — identical with ancient Ujjayini, capital 
of the' ancient Malwa country. 

Greek (country) — ^ancient Greece m Eastern 

Nnmf's of riv<-'!'8 El'JO]^. 

in t,ht; Milindic 1, Gahga — Thc Ganges, 

2. Aciravatl- 'an anciicnt river in 
Eastern India flowing through the Kosala country 
past ^?ravastL 

3. Yamuna— a tributary of the Ganges, the 
Isamos of the Greek - . 

4. Sarablul - itUaitK ul with Sarayii, a tributary 


of the Ganges. 

6. Mahl — a river south to the Vindhyas flowing 
into the Bay of B<;ngal. Tliese five rivers are often 
mentioned togetlier in the Pitakas. 

6. Sarassati- -an*anei«'.ni, tributary of the Indus. 

7. Vi £am8a ' i dent ieai prol>ably with Vitasta, 
a tributary of the Indus, tlie Hydaspes of the 
Greeks. 


8. Oandrabhaga — identical with modern Che- 
nab, a tributary of the Indus. 

A. Books silently referred to : — 

1'. Digha Nikflya, 2. Kathavattbiu 
Books rofarrod to 3. Aheuttaia Nikaya, 4. Maha- 
thoMiiindaPafiha. vagga, 5. Cullavagga b. Vessantara 
Jataka, 7. Sivi JMaka, 6. Majjhima 
Nikaya, 9. Sutta Vibbahga, 10. C-atuma Sutta, ll. 
Dhammacakka-pavattana Sutta, 12. Amba Jataka, 
13. Dummedha Jataka, 14. Titiira Jafaka, 15. 
Khantiv^a Jataka, 16. Gfila-nandiya Jataka, IT. 
Taccha-Siikara Jataka, 18. Gaciya-pitaka, 19. Silava- 
nSga Jataka, 20. Sabbadatha Jataka, 21. Apannaka. 
Jataka, 22. Nigrodlia-miga Jataka, 23. Mahapaduma 
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Jataka, 24. Ummagga J&taka, 25. Sutta Nip&ta, 
26. Thera Gatha, 27. Samyutta NikS.^'a, 28. Dham- 
mapada, and 29. NigTodha Jataka. 

1. Vinaya, Sutta, Abhidhamma, 2. The 
Suttantas, 3. Dhamma-Sangani, 4. 
Vibhanga, 5. Dhatu-Katha,' 6. 
tioned by name. Puggala Pannatti, 7. Katha-Vatthu, 
8. Yamaka, 9. Patthana, 10. The 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, 11. The Vinaya Pitaka, 12: 
The Sutta Pi taka, 13. Maha-Samaya Suttanta — 
(Digha Nik&ya), 14. Maha^mangala SUttanta — 
(Sutta Nipata), 16. Sama-cittapariyaya Suttanta — 
(unknown), 16. B&hulvada Suttatuta (Majjhiiha), 17. 
Parabhava Suttanta — (Sutta Nipata), 18. Samyutta 
NikS.ya, 19. The Sutta Nipata, 20. l^tana Sutta — 
(Sutta Nip&ta),, 21. Khandha Paritta — (not traced), 
22. Mora Paritta, 23. Dhajagga Paritta — (Jataka 
Book), 24. Atanatiya Paritta — (Digha Nikaya), 25. 
Ahgulimala Paritta— (Majjhima Nikaya), 26. The 
Patimokkha, 27. Dhaipma-dayada Sutta (Majjhima 
Nikaya), 28. Dakkhina Vibhanga of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, 29. Cariya Pitaka, 30. Navangam Buddha 
Vacanaih, 31. Digha Nikaya, 32. MajjUma Nikaya, 
33. Khuddaka Nikaya, 34. Maha Bahulovada 
(Majjhima Nikaya), 35. Pura-bheda Suttanta (Sutta 
Nipata), 36. Kalaha Vivada Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 
37. Cula-Vyflha Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), ,38. Maha- 
Vyuha Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 39. Tuvateka 
Suttanta (Sutta Nipata), 40. Sariputta Suttanta 
(Sutta Nipata), 41. Mahaaamaya Suttanta (Digha 
Nikaya), 42. Sakkha>Pauha Suttanta (Digha Nikaya), 
43. Tirokudda Suttan^ (Khuddaka Patha), 44. 
Ekuttara Nikaya (Ahguttara Nikaya), 45. JDhaniya 
Sutta (Sutta Nipata) 46. Kumnrfipama Suttanta 
(Samyutta Nikaya), 4 Sacca Samyutta (Samyutta 
Nikaya), 4^ Vi^ura Punnaka Jataka, 49. Dham- 
mapada, 50. Sutasoma Jateka, 51 Kanha Jataka, 
iSt. Lomahamsana Pariyaya, 63. Caklutv§.ka Jataka, 
54. CuUa Narada J&taka, 56. Lakkhefia Suttanta 
(l^ha Nikaya), 56. BhaU&^ya Jataka, 57. Parinib> 
b&na Suttanta (D^ha Nikaya). 
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V. ^Drenckner’s edition of the Milinda Pahha 
first published by “Williams and Norgate in 1880 
has been repdnted by the trustee of the James 
G. Forlong Fund; Royal Asiatic Society, in 1928 
with a general index by C. J. Rylands and an index 
of gathas by Mrs. Rhys Davids. There is another 
edition of this work by Hsaya Hbe, Rangoon, 1915. 
A Burmese word for word interpretation of this 
text by Adiccavamsa, Rangoon, should be consulted. 
It has been translated into English by T. W. Rhys 
Davids aad included in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series as Vols. XXXV-XXXVI. There is a 
Sinhalese translation of the Milinda 'Panha by 
Hlnati Kumbure under the title “ Milinda prash- 
naya ”, Colombo, 1900. 

The following books may be consulted : — 

1. Lc Bonheur du Nirvana extrait du Milindap- 
prashn 3 ,ya ; ou Miroir des doctrines sacrees traduit 
du Pali par Lewis da Sylva Pandit. (Revue de 
rhistoire des religions, Paris, 1885.) 

2. Deux Traductions chinoises du Milinda 
Panha Par E. Specht arec introduction par S. Leri. 

3. Chinese translations of the Milinda Panha 
by Takakl)^u, J.R.A.S., 1896. This paper contains 
a^number of Chinese translations in existence, the 
date of the two translations and the story of the 
discussion^ of King Milinda and'Bhikkhu Nagasena 
found in the Buddhist sutra called Samyutta- 
Ratnapitaka. 

4. Historical basis for the questions of King 
Menander from- the Tibetan by L. A. Waddel, 
J.R.A.S., 1897. This paper points out that the 
Milinda Panha is known to the Tibetans. 

5. Nagasen^ by Dr. T. W. Rh 3 rs Davids, 
JJR.A.S., 1891. 

6. Milinda Questions by Mrs. Rhvs Davids 
1930. 

7. Critical and philological notes to the first 
chapter of the Milinda Pa^a by, V. Ttenckner 
revised and edited by Dr. Anderson, J.P.T.S., 
1968. 
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8. Paul Pelliot — Lcis noms propres -dai.8 lea 
traductions chinoises du Milinda Pan.ia. (Journal 
Asiatic, Paris, 1914:.) 

9. There is a Bengali edition of this work 
published by the Ban^^Tya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 
which can vie, if it can vie at all, in its uncritical 
method and blunders. 

10. F. Otto iSchrader, Die Fragen des Konig 
Menandros (Berlin, 1903). 

11. Garbe, “ Der Milindapahha, eiu l^ultur- 
historischer Roman ”, Indische Kulturgesehiehte. 

12. G. Cagnola, Dialoghi del Re Milinda 
(Italian translation of the Milinda Panha). 

13. ^ Milinda by T. W Rhys Davids (Encyclo- 
piedia of Religion and Ethics, pp 631-633). 

14. M. Winternitz, Geschichte der Itidischen 
Litteratur (voT 2., ‘Leipzig, 1920). 

In the Gandhavamsa (pp. 58 foil. J P.T.i:)., 
1886) which is a comparatively 
modern Pali compilation we have an 
interesting classification of the 
Buddhist teachers of India, Ceylon, and Burma 
connected with Pali literature. This classification 
goe^ to divide the teachers chronologically into 
three orders: (1) Poranaeariyas, (2) Atthakathft- 
cariyas, and (3) Gandhakaracariyas. By the Porana- 
cariyas or ancient teachers are meant the (fistinguish- 
ed and profoundly learned thenis of old numbering 
about 2,200 Arhats, who as selected representatives 
of different sections of the orthodox samgha took 
part in the proceedings of the first? three Buddhist 
Councils and rehearsed the canonical texts. These 
teachers are arbitrarily identified with the Atthaka- 
thanariyas or teachers commanding the commentarial 
authority. Buddhaghusa and others are, according 
to this cjassification, to be coimted among the 
Gandhakaracariyas or teachers representing in- 
dividual authorship. Such teachers are also to be 
known as Anekacariyas or different authors. 

The Gandhavaihsa expressly treats the earlier 
Sinhalese commentaries such as Kurundiya attha> 
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kathft a.nd the Mahapaccariya atthakatha pre- 
supposed by 'the writings of Buddhaghosa as re- 
markable productions of in^vidual authorship. * 

We may be prepared to appreciate this sugges- 
tive chronological classification in so far as it leads 
us to contemplate the beginning of individual 
authorsliip from a certain stage of literary develop- 
ment, a stage which is represented by Buddhadatta, 
Buddhaghosa, and Dhammapala. In the first or 
early stage w^ have the various texts of the three 
Pdli pitokas, all of which the Saihgitikaras made 
their own by virtue of a joint rehearsal and canonisa- 
tion. Though tradition ascribes the Kathavatthu 
and the Pari varapatha ^to two different authors, 
namely, Moggaliputtatissa and the learned Dipa. 
one need not be astonished to find that the claim 
of individual authorship has altogether merged in 
the interests of the Samgftikaras, and ultimately 
of the samgha as a whole. 

The authority of the Milinda Panha has been 
wrongly cited by Buddhaghosa and others with the 
stamp of individual authorship of thera Nagasena. 
It is the same thing to ascribe the Milinda Panha 
to the authorship of Nagasena as to ascribe alLthe 
P&li canonical texts to the authorship of the Buddha. 
As a matter of fact Nagasena plays no more than 
the role of the more powerful of the two controversia- 
lists in the dramatic narrative of the Milinda Panha 
: — ^a position which is in many respects similar to 
that assigned to Vasudeva in the dramatic con- 
versational narrative of the Bhagavat Gita. 

The Gandliavamsa (p. 59) ascribes the Netti 
and the Petekopadesa along with, four other trea- 
tises, exegeticaL and grammatical, to- the author- 
ship of Mahakaccayana, — the venerable Mahakacci.- 
yana who was one of the immediate discipJes of the 


^ Gandhavamsu. p. 59- a/jokficoriyrhi kata 

GandhScariyo kunindigandhti;.'. eU#': i. AAnataro ficariyo 

mah&p6K:cariyaih uiaixu?. att^.akaiham akiUi. Aniiataro acariyo 
kurtindigandhaasa aHha'^^thiazzi akaai 
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Buddha, doing his missionary work in^ western 
India. This is a lump of anachroilism which is 
too big for a critical scholarly mouth to swallow. 
As regards individual authorship, the Netti and the 
Petekopadesa stand in the same position as the 
MiUnda Panha. Have we in this respect to confront 
a different position with regard to the earlier Sinha- 
lese commentaries under notice ? Highly doubtful 
is the source of information that has enabled the 
author of so modem a work aiS the Gandhavamsa 
to say that a certain individual author wrote out a 
treatise called Kurundigandha, another author, the 
Mahapaccariya-atthakatha and another author, the 
Atthalcitha of the Kurundigandha. 

Some earlier commentaries have been quoted 
by Buddhaghosa without ev^n meaning to regard 
them as works of any individual authors. Even in 
cases where he has referred to them as personal 
authorities, he appears to have recourse to such an 
indefinite expression as atthakathacariyas.* On the 
other hand there are several statements irt which 
Buddhaghosa and other commentators have regarded 
these earlier commentaries not as works of any 
individual authors but as authoritative books of 
interpretation of different monastic schools of 
teachers (cf. SamantapasidikS., P.T.S., pp. 1-2 ; 
Atthasalini, p. 2). 

“ MahS.vih3ravasinam dipayanto vinicchayam 

Attham pakasayissami agamatthakathasupi. 

The earlier commentaries mentioned or cited by 
Buddhaghosa in his Samantapasadika, AtthasSlini, 
Sumahgalavilasini, and other commentaries are : — 

(1) The Maha Atthakatha. 

(2) The MahS,paccariya. 

(3) The Kurundi or Kurundiya.* 

(4) Andha Atthakatha. 

(5) Samkhepa Atthakatha^ 


^ Atthas&iinI, pp. 85, 123, and 217 
^ Sajpantapasidika, p. .2, v. 10. 
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(6) AgamatthakathS..^ 

(7) Acarlyanam samanatthakathS..^ (?) 

According to tke Saddhatna Sangaha, the MahS., 
the Mahapaccari, and the Kurunda are the three 
earlier Sinhalese conunentaries quoted by Buddha* 
ghosa in his SamantapasSdika while the Maha* 
atthakatha was made the basis of his commentaries 
on the first four nikayas.^ 

The Poranas and the Atthakathacariyas re- 
present indeed a broad chronological class&cation 
of the pubbacariyas which may as well be inferred 
from Buddhaghosa’s own statements. In the pro- 
logue of his Samantapasadika, he expressly says 
that the Mah&, the Mah&paccari, and the Kurundl 
are the three earlier commen|)aries that were written 
in the native dialect of Sihala (Ceylon) (saihvannana 
sihaladipakena v&kyena, Samantapasddika, I, p. 2). 

The Maha-atthakatha otherwise known as the 
mula atthakathS. or simply the atthakathS, is 
undoubtedly the old Sinhalese commentary on the 
three pitakas developed in the school of the Mahft- 
vihara or Great Minster at AnurSdhapura. There 
was a second monastery at Anuradhapura called 
Uttqravihara or North Minster. A commentarial 
tradition was developed also in this schooL The 
distinction between the traditions of Mah&vih&ra 
and Uttaravihara would seem to lie in the background 
of Buddhadatta’s two Vinaya manuals — the Vinaya- 
vifiicchaya and the Uttaravinicchaya. The name 
of Mahapaccari or Great Baft can be so called ‘‘ from 
its having been composed on a raft somewhere in 
Ceylon ” (Saddhammasamgaha, p. 55). The suggest- 
ed origin of the name is quite fanciful and there- 
fore unreliable like the Maha or mula. The Maha- 
paccari appears to have been a distinct compilation 
of a monastic school of Ceylon. The Kurundi was 


^ Atthas&lim, p. 2 
® Ibid.^ p. 90. 

* Sftddhama Sangaha, pp. 55-50, J.P.T.S., 1890. 

3 
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so called because it was composed at the-Kurunda- 
yeluvih§.ra in Ceylon (Saddhammasaihgaha, p. 55). 

The Andha-atthakatha represented a com- 
mentarial tradition handed down at Kancipura 
(Conjeveram) in South India. Presumably it was 
written in some native dialect of the Deccan. 

The Samkhepa atthakatha or short commentary 
is mentioned together with the Andha commentary 
and it is likely that like the latter it was a South 
Indian work. 

The Agamatthakatha referred to in Buddha- 
ghosa’s Atthasalini is now taken to be an old general 
commentary on the agamas or nikayas. 

Acariyanam Samanatthakatha has been catar 
logued by Mrs. Rhys Davids as though it were a 
separate commentary but the context of the passage 
in Buddhaghosa’s Atthasalini (p. 90) in which the 
term occurs, shows the matter to be otherwise. 
By this expression (Ettika acariyanamsamanattha- 
katha nama, Atthasalini, p. 90) Buddhaghosa 
appears simply to mean an explanation which is 
common to aU the schools of interpretation. If so, 
there will be no justification whatever for regarding 
the term acariyanaiii samanatthakatha as a title of 
any commentary. 

Fausboll’s edition of the Jataka commentary 
now extant is known by the name 
jstakaja|^hak»- Jatakatthavannaiia ‘ containing 

about 550 Jatakas.’^ In the Jata- 
katthavannana itself there is a reference to an older 
commentary namely, the Jataka-atthakatha which, 
as rightly guessed by Prof. Rhys Davids, is “ the 
older commentary of Elu, or old Singhalese, on which 
the present work is based ” ® This older com- 
mentary must have been the source from ^hich 

^ Fatisboll’s J&taka, Vol. I, p. 1 — *' Jatakass’ 

Mcih&vihSravSsinaih vScanSmagganiasitam bhasissam 

2 Strictly speaking the total number of the J&takas contained 
in it is 547. 

* Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 173, f.n. 2 ; FausbolFs Jdtaka, I, 

p. 62. 
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BuddHaghosa has quoted several birth stories in 
bis commentaries. Judging by Buddhaghosa’s 
narrations of the Jatakas bearing a close resemblance 
with those in the present Atthavannana, we can say 
that the contents and arrangement of the Jatakas 
in the Attliakatha had not materially differed from 
those' in the Atthavannana. It is evident from 
Buddhaghosa’s own statement in his Sumahgala- 
vHasini that tjie total number of the Jatakas 
already came to be' counted in his time as 550.^ 
But as shown by Dr. B. M. Barua, the earlier 
total as mentiont^ in the Cullanidde (p. 80 — 
“ Bhagava panca jataka-satani bimanto attano 
ca paresah ca atitam ^isafti which is a carx>ni(ri.l 
commentary on the Khaggavisana 8utta and the 
suttas of the Pm^yanavagga, was not 550 but 500 
(pahcajataka-satani). He seems to think that the 
same inference as to the earlier total of the Jatakas 
may as well be drawn from an account of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hlen stating that he witnessed re- 
presentations of 500 Jatakas when he visited Ceylon 
in the beginning of the 5th century A.D.* The 
various literary processes by which the Jatakas 
were mechanically multi plicKi have been well dls- 
cus^bd * and need no further orientation here. 

The word vinicehaya means “ investigation, 
trial, ascertainment, and decision” 
Vina^'v^hira ^hc meaning which suits the title 
of the work under notice is “de- 
cision Certain decisions helping the right in- 
terpretation and Application of the Vinaya rules 
and prescriptions embodied in the Vinaya Pitoka 
grew up a result of discussions among the theras 
of Ceylon and South India, the decisidhs of the 
MahSvihfira school being generally r^arded as the 


^ SuroaAg^vilgeim, 1, p. 24 — Apsmiaka-j&takSdini pafifLasa- 
dhikfai pagca-jjtelca-aat&Di Jatakan ti v^tabbcurn’*. 

* Tbaltevf^cdFa-fasienby H. 71 — representations 

of the five hundred different forms in which the Bodhiaatva sue* 
c es s i v e iy appealed **• 

’ B. M. .Bania*8 paper — MulUidicatisii of the Jfttakas, J.ILQ. 
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most authoritative. These decisions referred to in 
the lump by Buddhaghosa as atthakathavinicchayas 
were also incorporated in such Sinhalese com- 
mentaries as the Maha (Mahaviliara), the Maha- 
karundiya, and the Mahapaecariya. It was binding 
on Buddhaghosa and other later coiumentatoiis 
to see that the interpretations suggested by them 
were not only not inconsistent with the canonical 
texts but ateo with the atthakathavinicchayas.^ 
In many places of his Samantapasadika Buddha- 
ghosa has termed even his own decisive interpreta- 
tion as a Vinicchaya.® Even apart from the 
decisive interpretations in the earher Sinhalese 
commentaries Buddhaghosa appears to have cited 
certain authoritative Vinayavinicchayas without 
mentioning the source from which he cited them. 
Looking out for the source we are apt to be led back 
to a treatise written by thera Buddhasiha which 
clearly bore the title of Vinayavinicchaya. 

In the epilogue of his Vinayavinicbhaya Buddhaf< 
datta expressly says that his own work was nothing 
but an abridged form of Buddhasiha’s treatise. 
Buddhasiha himself is represented as a saddhiviharl 
of a fellow monk residing in the monastery erected 
by Venhudasa or Kanhadasa in the beautiful river 
port of Kaveri.® 

No trace of Buddhasiha’a treatise lingers except 
perhaps in citations in Buddhaghosa’s Samanta- 
pasadik&. The treatise was in all probability written 
in prose- while Buddhadatta’s is a manual written 
entirely in verse. 

Narasihagatha is the title of an interesting Pali 


^ Sam(uttapa8§dik&, j 639. In diSearding a particular in- 
terprotetion, Buddha^oea says “atthakathS vinicchayahi na 
samoti ”, ie.,* it does not tally with the d^isioas o£ the commentaries. 

^ Cf. 8amautapasfidika, p. 648: ^^Ayaih t&va anto dasldiani 
^hitthoti viHappetiti ettha adhi^hane vinicchayo ’*• Again at p. 649 
‘ ayam vikappetiti imasmim pade vinicchayo *; 

* Buddhadatta’s Vinav^vinicchaya, p, 229. 

“ vuttassa Buddha&Shena Vinayassa vinioehayo 
Buddha^liaxh samuddiesc ynj^vna saddhivihfirikaiii 
kato paaa bhikkhdnam hitatth&ya sam&sato/’ 
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octade cofisisting of eight stanzas composed in an 
-u elegant style. The theme of this 

poem which became very popular 
throughout Ceylon is a description of 32 major 
bodily marks of the Buddha represented as a lion- 
hko man (narasiha). The gathSa are characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Rahulamata. Only 
the first stanza of the ancient octade is quoted in 
the Paii Jatakanidanakatha (Fausboll, Jataka, I, 
p. 89), the reading of which goes to show that its 
wording chStnged here and there in the octade as it 
comes down to us through the Buddhist Jiterature 
of Ceylon. 

(a) Earlier reading — 

“ Siniddhanilamudukuncitakeso 
suriyasunimmctlatalabhinalato 
yuttatuhgamudukayatanaso 
ramsijalavitato narasTho’ ti.” 

(h) Later reading — 


“ iSuddhanllamudukuhcitakeso 
suriyanimmalatalabhinalato 
yuttatuhgamudukayatanaso 
ramsijalopitate narasiho.” 

The octade may be regarded as an earlier 
specimen of the Sinhalese Pali poetry. 

The Dlpavaihsa is the oldest known Pali 
chronicle of Ceylon (dipatthuti) and 
ipavamsa. BuddWsm, the account of which 

is closed with the rSlgn of King MahSsena which 
may be assigned tb the middle of the 4th century 
A.D. Buddlmghosa in his commentary on the 
Kathavatthu, a book of the Abhidkamma Pitaka, 
expressly quotes 'a number of verses from the 
Dipavaihsa as a traditional authority in support of 
a certain statement of his, from which it is easy 
^ infer that the chronicle in its present form was 
extant in the 4th century A.D., if not earlier. It 
goes without saying that the radition of both the 
kings and theras of Ceylon as well as of their Indian 
contemporaries grew up and accumulated gradually. 
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The stanzas quoted by Buddhaghosa may be'traoed 
verbatim in the Dlpavaihsa (p. 36). 

Though a metrical composition, the venses of 
this earlier chronicle interspeist^ hi places with 
oertiun prose passages some of which may be traced 
in such authoritative canonical texts as the Vinaya 
CuDava^a.* In the opening verses of the Dipa' 
vamsa we ate told that the chronicle embodied in 
it was handed down by traditioq from man to 
man (vamsaih pavakkh§>mi paramparagatam). So 
we need not be astonished to find certsun verses 
occurring in the Vinaya Parivfirapatha and fumish- 
ii^ the traditional materials for the IMfpavaiiisa. 
The verses incorporated dn the Pariv&rap&tha may 
be just one of the isolated earlier specimens, there 
b«ng many others that are probably now lost. 
Thus what we find in the Dlpavamsa is the first 
fruit of a methodical attempt at the composition 
of a systematic chronicle narrative on the basis 
of certain traditions, prevalent in both prose and 
verse. We need not ^ate further on tms subject 
as we have dealt with it in detail in the section 
on the Pali chronicles. 

The very name of the atthakatha Mahavaihsa 
may sound strange to the ears of 
AtU fkaA* Mahg- taught to think that 

ttife Pali Mahavaihsa js the first 
work of its kind. To get rid of this predilection 
the reader may do well to ^quaint himself with the 

^ KathavatUiuppakaroim-^^ ^.P.T.S., i889» p. 3, 

^Vuttani pi c* etaih Dipavaonise: 

Nikka^i4iut& papab^kkhil therehi VajjiputtakS 
aftnaiii pafckluih labhitvtoa adhaminavadi bahu jctaa. 
DaaapahagBa samfigantva akaaiisu dhammasaihgaham 
taamayaih dbammasamg^ti mahdsamgiti vuecati.** 

^ IHpavazhsa, p. 33 

** ^na klio paita samayena vassasatamhi nibbate bhagavati 
VesSlika Vajjiputtak& Vesaliyam vatthuni dipeati : 

kappati sifi^onakappo, kappati dvaflgulakappo, 

gamantarateppo, kappati avSsakappo, kappati 
anumatikappo, acinncdcappo, kappati amatldta- . 

k^po« kapiUti patum, kappati adaaakaih 

nisldaraih, kappati jfitarupcuajataa ti/* 

, Cf.'Vina^'a Cullavagga clL xii, p, 284. 
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verses 'forming the prologue of the great chronicle. 
In these opening verses, the author says : 

“ Mahavamsam panrakkh&mi n&n&nun&dhi* 
karikam. 

Poranehi kato p’eso ativittharito kvaci, 

ativa kvaci samkhitto, anekapunaruttako. 

Vaj jitam tehi dosehi sukhaggahanadh3.ranaih ” 
(MahS,vaihsa, Chapter I). 

Dr. Geiger translates “ I will recite the Maha* 
vaihsa, of varied contents and lacking nothing. 
That (Mahavamsa) which was compile by the 
ancipnt (sages) was here too long drawn out and , 
there too closely knit ; and contained many repeti- 
tions. Attend ye now to this (MahS.vaihsa) that is 
free from such faults.” (Geiger’s translation of 
the Mahavainsa, p. 1.) Thus the author of the Pali 
Mahavamsa himself alludes to an earlier chronicle 
and claims that the chronicle composed by him was 
Slothing but a thoroughly revised version of the 
earlier compilation. Here the question arises 
whether by the earlier compilations the author of 
the Pali Mahavamsa intended to mean the Dipavaifasa 
or some other work, especially only bearing the 
title of Mahavariisa. There are two ar juMients 
that may be placed in favour of the Dipa vaihsa : 

(1) that the faults — “ here too long drawn out and 
there too closely kn^t ; and contained many repeti- 
tions ” are well applicable to the Dipavaihsa ; and 

(2) that the narrative of the Pali Mahavamsa, 
precisely like that of the Dipavamsa is closed with 
an account oi the reign of King Mahasena of Ceylon. 
Undoubtedly the Dipavaihsa is the earlier chronicle 
on which the Mahavamsa narrative was mainly 
based. But there are many points of difference, 
which are in some cases material. These cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for without bringing in a 
somewhat different authority. Fortunately Drr 
Geiger in his instructive dissertation ott the Dipa- 
vaihsa and the Mahavamsa has convincingly proved 
the existence of an earlier great chronicle* in Sinhalese. 
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He has been able to ascertain that the earlier 
form of the great chronicle was a part of a com- 
mentary written in old Sinhalese prose mingled 
with Pali verses. The commentary could be found 
in different monasteries of Ceylon and it is just 
the other earlier work that served as a basis of the. 
Pali Mahavaihsa ascribed to Thera Mahanama 
■(Geiger, Mahavaihsa tr., intro., p. x). 

Among the important citizens of the ideal 
Dhammanagara the Milinda Panlia 
some six schooL of reciters 
and inter^utions. of the Buddhist holy texts, namely, 
(1) Jatakabhanaka, the reciters 
of the Jatakas, (2) Dighabhan&ka, the reciters of 
the IMgha Nikaya, (3) Majjhimabhanaka, the 
reciters of the Majjhinia Nikaya, (4) Samyutta- 
bhanaka, the reciters of the Samyutta Nikaya, 
(5) Ahguttarabhanaka, the reciters of the Ahguttara 
Nikaya, and (6) j|he Khuddakabhamka, the reciters 
of the Khuddaka Nikaya. Tc this list may be 
added Dhammapadabhanaka, the reciters of the 
Dhammapada, mentioned in Buddhaghosa’s Attha- 
salinl (p. 18). Bhanaka or a reciter of the Buddhist 
hojy texts is met with in a large number of Buddhist 
votive inscriptions at Bharaut and Sahci as a 
distinctive epithet of the monks. Buddhaghosa 
in the introduction to his Sumahgalavilasini records 
a remarkable tradition accounting for the origin 
of the different schools of the bhanakas. The same 
tradition is met with in the Mahabodhivamsa with a 
slight variation. According to this tradition, it so 
happened that during the session of the first Buddhist 
Council as soon as the Vinaya was recited and the 
Vinaya texts were compiled, the preservation of 
the Vinaya traditions and texts by regular recita- 
tions was entrusted to the care of the venerable Upali 
while in the course of rehearsal of the Dhammapada, 
the Dighagama or the Digha NikS.ya came to be 
compiled, the preservation of this text was entrusted 
to the care of the venerable Ananda; in a similar 
way the preservation of the Majjhim&gama or, the 
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Majjhima^ Nikaya was entrusted to the care of the 
disciples of SSriputta ; that of Samyuttagama or 
the Sariiyutta Nik&ya was entrusted to the care of 
the venerable Ka^apa that of the Ekuttaragama 
was entrusted to the care of the venerable 
j^nuruddha. Thus one is to conceive the rise of 
the five schools of bhanakas, to wit, Vinaj'^abhanaka, 
Dighabhanaka, Majjhimabhanaka, Saihyutta- 
bhauaka, and Ahguttambhanaka (Barua and »Sinha, 
Bharuc Inscriptions; p. 9 ; Sumangalavilasinl, I, 
pp. 13-15) 

With the progress of time, anyhow by the 
time of Buddhaghosa the schools of reciters appear 
to have developed "into some distinct schools of 
opinion and interpretation. No other reasonable 
inference may be drawn from Buddhaghosa’s cita- 
tions of their authorities.^ The individual teachers 
of Ceylon® whose views have been quoted and 
discussed here and there by Buddhaghosa in his 
-various commentaries may be supposed to have 
belonged to this or that school of reciters® and we 
need not consider their case separately here. 


' Sumafigalavil&sinl, I, p. 15- “ Tato pararii Jatakaih Maha- 

niddeso Cula-niddeso Pati*sambhida-inaggo Sutta-nipato Dhaznma- 
padaxh Udajiam Itivuttakaih Virnana-peta-vatthu Thera-theri- 
gatha ti imam tantim saihgayitva Khuddaka-gantho naina ayan ti 
ca vatv&, Abhidhamma-pitakaamim yeva sanigahaih Sropayiihaiiti 
Digha-bhanaka vadanti, ]\^jjhima'bhanaka pana Cariya-pi(aka- 
Aj^ana-Buddhavams^ kaddhim sabbam pi tarn Khuddaka- 
ganthaih suttanta-pitake pariyapannan ti vadanti.*’ 

Atthasalini, p. 18 — Dhammapadabhanaka pana 
Anekajatisamsaraxh sandhaviasaih anibbisaih 
gahakacakam gavesanto. Dukkhft jati punappunaih. 
Gahakaraka dittbo ‘si puna geliaib na kahaai, 

Sahba te phasuka bhagg& gahakutam visankhitam, 
viaankharagatam cittam tanhfinam khayam aj jhaga ti 
Idaxh pathamabuddhavacanam nama ti vadanti 

See for other references Atthcis&lin!, pp. 151, 399, 420 noticed 
for the first time by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Buddhist^Manual of 
Psychological Ethics, p. xxx. 

2 We mean such tecushers as Tipitaka Culanaga thera in the 
Attluksalini, pp. 229, 230, 266, 267, 284 and the Tipitaka Mah&- 
dhammarakkh’ a thera in the ibid,, pp. 267, 278, 286, 287. 

3 Cf. Visuddhimagga, p, 313. 

Samyuttabh5iiaka-Cu1a*Slvathe “a. 



CHATTER V 

PALI COMMENTARIES 


Before proceeding to deal with the Pali como 
mentaries it would be interesting to record here 
biographical sketches of three of the most celebrated 
Buddf]^ scholiasts. 

Buddhadatta, a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, 
* celebrity of the Mahavih§jra 
** ***" of Ceylon and was an. inhabitant .of 

the Kaveri region in the kingdom of the Chdlas. 
He was bom in Ura^pura (modem Uraiyur)* and 
tlourished during the reign of King Accutavikkanta 
of the Kalamba (Kadamba) dynasty. His works 
which were all written in the famous monastery 
erected by KanhadSsa (Kisnadasa) or Ve^udasa 
(Visnudasa), evidently a new Vaisn9>va reformer 
of the Deccan,‘ on the banks of the river Kaveri are 
so far as known to comprise the following : 

(1) Uttaravinicchaya 

(2) Vinayavinicchaya Known as Buddha- 

(3) Abhidhammavatara datta’s Manuals. 

(4) Ruparupavibhiga 

and (5) Madhurattbavilasini, a commentary on the 
Buddha vamsa. 

He was a patriotic poet of considerable reputa- 
tion. It is stated in the Yinayavinicchaya that 
when Buddhadatta was going to India from Ceylon, 
he was met by Buddhaghosa who was then proceed- 
ing to Ceylon at the request of the Buddhist monks 
of India with the object of translating the Sinhalese 
commentaries into Pali. Hearing of the mission of 
Buddha^iosa of whose deep learning he was fully 
convinc^ and delighted thereat Bud^adatta spoke 


^ Bania, Religion of IKoka ; Bhandarkar, AT'ka, 2nd Ed.. 

p.4i 

* Skandi^ur&na, Brab a?.kiuugLda> 
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thus, **When you finish the commentaries, please 
send them up to me so that I may summarise your 
labours Buddhaghosa said that he would gladly 
comply with this ^^quest and the Pali commentaries 
were accordingly placed in the hands of Buddha- 
datta who summ^ up the commentaries on the 
Abhidhamma in the AbhidliammUvatdra and those 
pn the Vinaya in the Vinayavinicchaya (vide 
Buddhadatta*s^ Manuals or Summaries of Abhi- 
dhamma, edit^ by A. P. Buddhadatta, for the 
P.T.S. in 1815, p. xix). Buddhadatta was no doubt 
a great scholar. From the Vinayavinicchaya com- 
mentary we khow that he was h^hly esteemed by 
the eminent commentators, S§riputta SangharSja, 
Buddhaghosa, and other great scholars of the period 
for his scholarly attainments (cf. MSdisapi kavi honti 
Buddhadatte divangate). 

Buddhadatta opens his scheme with a fourfold 
division of the compendium, e.g., mind, mental 
properties, material quality, and Nibbana ; while 
Buddhaghosa expound his psychology in terms of 
the five Khandlias. In this respect Buddhadatta’s 
representation is perhaps better than that of Buddha- 
ghosa.* 

There is no reason to disbelieve the statement 
that the two teachers met each other. It is clear 
that they jdbnew materials from the same source. 
This fact well exj^ins why the Visuddhimagga and 
the Abhidhamm&vat^a have so many points in 
common. Buddhadatta has rendered invaluable 
service to the study of the Abhidhamma tradition 
which has survived in Therayada Buddhism to the 
present day. The legendary account is that Buddha- 
datta put in a condensed shape that which Buddha- 
ghosa handed on in Pali from the Sinhalese com- 
mentaries. “ But the psychology' and philosophy 
are presented throngh the prism of a second vigor- 
ous intellect, under fresh aspects, in a style often 
less discursive and more graphic than that of the 


* Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psyche ogy. Second Ed., p. 174. 
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great commentator, and with a strikingly rich 
vocabulary.” 

As we have already pointed out that when on 
sea Buddhadatta met Buddhaghosa and learnt that 
the latter was going to Ceylon to render the Sinhalese 
commentaries into PaJi. He requested Buddha- 
ghosa to send him the commentaries when finished 
so that he might summarise his labours. Buddha- 
ghosa complied with his request. Buddhadatta 
then summed up the commentaries on the Abhi- 
dliamma in the Abhidhammavatara and then on 
the Vinaya in the Vinayavinicehaya. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, “ It is probably ri^ht to conclude that 
they both were but handing on an analytical formula 
which had evolved between their own time and that 
of the final qlosing of the Abhidhamma Pitoka 
(Buddhist Psychology, Second Ed., p. 179). 

Like Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta employed the 
simile of the purblind and the lame to explain the 
relation between Nd.ma and Rupa (Abhidhamma- 
vatara, P.T.S., p. 115). Buddhadatta’s division of 
the term into Samuha and Asamuha is another 
interesting point {ibid., p. 83). It will be remembered 
that; such a division of terms as this .was far in 
advance of the older classification embodied in the 
Puggalapannatti commentary (P.T.S., p. I73). 

Supposing that Kum3.ragupta I of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty was a contemporary King of Cteylon 
and that Buddhaghosa was a contemporary of 
Thera Buddhadatta it follows that King Aceuta- 
vikkanta of the Kalamba dynasty was a contem- 
porary of Kumaragxipt^ I. 

According to !]^v. A. P. Buddhadatta, ^Buddha- 
datta was either older than Buddhaghosa or of the 
same age with him. “Ayampana BuddhadattS.- 
cariyo Buddhaghosacariyena samana vassiko vft 
thokam vuddhataro va ti sallakkhema ” (VinnS.- 
panam, pp. xiii-xiv, Buddhadatta’s Manuals, 1916). 
This statement is however doubtful. In the Buddha- 
ghosuppatti (p. 50) w ^ find Buddhadatta addressing 
Buddhaghosa by the epithet ‘ Avusa ’ whic^ is 
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applied fo one who is younger in age. The passage 
runs thas Avuso Buddhaghosa, aham taya pubbc 
Lahkadipc Bhagavato s^anam kStiim agatombi ti 

vatva, aham appayuko This shows that 

according to the tradition recorded in the Buddha- 
ghosuppatti, Buddhaghosa was younger than 
Buddhadatta. 

^ The different accounts of the comparative age 
Of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa are hardly re- 
concilable. The account given in the introduction 
of the Abhidhammavatara clearly shows that 
Buddhadatta lived to write abridgments of some 
of Buddhaghosa’s works. This goes against the 
legend contained in the- Buddhaghosuppatti that 
Buddhadatta left Ceylon earlier than Buddhaghosa 
without translating the Sinhalese Atthakatha 
apprehending that he was not to live long. 

In the history of Pali literature, the name of 
B ddh Buddhaghosa stands out pre-eminent 

“ as one of the greatest commentators 

and exegetists. He is one of those Indian celebrities 
who have left for us no other records of their career 
than their teachings and works to be appraised for 
what they ^re worth. So far as his life history is 
concerned we have nothing except his commentaries 
and a few legends and traditions, and it is not an 
easy matter to separate the few grains of biographi- 
cal detail from the mass of extraneous matter 
gathered in them/ Besides the meagre references 
that Buddhaghosa himself has made to the details 
of his life in his great commentaries, the earliest 
comiected account of his life is that contained in 
tlie second part of Chapter XXXVII of the great 
Ceylonese chronide, the Maha'^aihsa. This section, 
however, is considered to be later than the remaining 
portions of the Chronicle, having been added by 
Dhammakitti, a Ceylonese ^ramana of the middle 
of the 13th century A.D. This compilation though 
made after the lapse of more than eight hundred 
years is not altogether unwortny of credence, and is 
very- probablj' derived from older materials. 
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Buddhaghosa, according to this accomit, Vas a 
brahmin youth born in the neighbonrhood of the^ 
terrace of the great Bo tree in Magadha. After 
he had aceoniplislied himself in the “ Vijja ” and, 
the “ Sippa ” and achieved the knowledge of the 
three “ Vedas ”, he established himself in the- 
character of a disputant, in a certain Vihara. There 
he was once met by a Buddhist thera who convinced 
the brahmin youth of the superiority pf the Buddha's 
doctrine and converted him to the Buddliist faith. 
As he was as profound in his ‘ ghosa ’ ot eloquence 
as the Buddha, they conferred on him the appeUa- 
tiou of Buddhaghosa or the voice of the Buddha. 
He had already composed an original work called 
‘ Hanodayam ’ and written the chapter called 
“ Atthasalin!” on the Dhammasangani. He went to 
Ceylon to study the Sinhalese Atthakatha in order 
to undertake tJio compilation of a “ Paritta-attha^- 
katha ” or a general commentary on the Pitakattaya. 
He visited the island in the reign of King Maha- 
nama, and there at the Mahapadhana Hall in the 
Mahavihara at Anuradhapura, ho listened to tins 
Atthakatha and the Thci’avada, became thoroughly 
convinced of the true meaning of the dogtrine of the 
Lord of Dharnma, and then sought the permission 
of the priesthood to translate the Atthakatha. 
In order to convince them of liis quali^cations he 
composed the commentary called “ Visuddlii- 
maggam ” out of only two gathas which the priests 
had given him as a test. Most successfully he 
came out of the test to the rejoicing of the priest- 
hood ; and taking up his residence in the secluded 
Gkinthak&ra Vlh§.ra at Anuridhapnra, he tjanslated 
actording to the grammatical rules- of the Magadhas, 
the whole of the Sinhalese Atthakatha (into Pali). 
Thereaftw, the object of bis mission being fulfilled, 
he returned to Jambudvipa to worship the Bo-tree‘ 
at Uruvela in Magadha. 

The most important service that Dhammakitti 
(the author of the supplementary chapter of the 
Mahavamsa from which the above account is com- 
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piled)- renders to our knowledge of the great sage 
is that he fixes definitely the time when Buddha- 
ghosa lived. The King Siahanama as the Ceylonese 
chronicle shows, reigned in the first half of tl^ 5th 
century A.D. ; and as Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon 
a,nd worked there during this period we can. be 
certadn about the age he lived in. This date is 
also substantiated by internal evidence derived from 
the commentaries of Buddhaghosa himself. He 
shows his acquaintance with the Milinda Pahha a.s 
also to other post-canonical Buddhist works, such 
as the Petakopadesa and Anagatavaihsa besides 
some ancient Atthakatl'.as, and other works wliich 
are no longer extant,* It is to be observed -that in 
none of these cases there is the least reason for 
tliinking that any of the works quoted from or 
referred to by Buddhaghosa was ot a later date 
than that allotted to him by Dhamniakitti. The 
Burmese tradition as I’ecorded by Bishop Bigandet 
also points to the beginning of the 5th century A.D. 
as the time when the great commentator is said to 
have visited the sJiores of Suvannabhiimi.* 

Dhammakitti’s account of Buddhaghosa’s pro- 
ficiency in the Vedas and other branches of brahmani- 
cal learning is also sab.stantiaJly correct. It is 
confirmed by internal evidence from the great 
exegete’s own commentaries ; tlmy reveal that be 
was acquainted with the four Vedas as also with 
the details of Vedic sacrifices. But the Vedic texts 
were not the only brahmanicaJ works known to 
Buddhaghosa. He reveals his knowledge of 
“ Itihisa ”, of the brahmani<^l sutras as also of the 
different systems of Hindu Philosophy. 

Besides these comparatively authentic accounts 
of the life of the great commentator, there is a mass 

^ The account givei by Dhammakitti of the life of Btiddha^tK»a 
.agrees generany with what the great exegetist has said about himeelf 
in his own commentaries, specially in the NidSnakatha or stevy 
of the origin of the works at thw respective, beginnings. For 
details see my Buddhaghosa pp. 15>24. 

* For detaQs, see my ** Boddbaf^ a pp. 9-10. 

^ Buddhaghnwa^a Farablee by CSa^ T. p. xvi^fok L 
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of legendary accounts of Ins life. Such legends are 
found in the Buddhaghosuppatti, also known as the- 
Mahabuddhaghosassa Nidanavatthu by the priest 
Mahamahgala who lived in Ceylon evidently after 
the time when the Mahavamsa account was written. 
Other late works of the Southern school such as the 
Gandhavamsa, the Sasanavahisa, and the Saddhani- 
masangaha furnish some additional details. But 
the accounts of all these works are of the nature of 
legends in which fact and fiction are often hopelessly 
blended together. In their kernel, however, they 
agree in more important points with Dhammakitti’s 
account in the Mahavamsa. Of further points we 
learn that Buddhaghosa’s father was one Kes!, a 
brahmin preceptor who used to instruct the king of 
the realm in the Vedas ; Kesi was, however, later 
on converted by his son. The Buddhaghosuppatti 
refers to Buddhaghosa’s deep knowledge of JSanskrit 
displayed before the Ceylonese monks as also to liis 
quick wisdom. 

Some are of opinibn that after having completed 
his work in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa came to Burma 
to propagate the Buddhist faith. The Burmese 
ascribe the new era in their religion to the time 
when he visited their country from Ceylon. He is 
said to have brought over from that island to Burma, 
a copy of Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar which he 
translated into Burmese. He is also credited with 
having written a commentary on it. A volume of 
Parables in Burmese language is also attributed 
to him. The Burmese code of Manu, too, is said 
to have been introduced into Burma from Ceylon 
by the same Buddhist scholar. But the code itself 
is silent on this point. The Chronicles of Ceylon to 
which we owe the information about Buddhaghosa, 
and which must have been well-informed on the 
subject, give no account of his journey to Burma. 
All serious scholars doubt this tradition.^ 

Buddhaghosa waa not only a metaphysician. 


^ Hackmaun's Buddliism as a Keligion, p. 63. 
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His scholarship was wide and deep and of an ency* 
^lopeedic character. His works reveal his knowledge 
of Astronomy, Grrammar, Geography, of the Indian 
sects and tribei^ and kings and nobles of Buddhist 
India, of the fauna and flora of the country, of ancient 
manners and customs of the land, and of the history 
of Ceylon. 

The quality and bulk of the work produced in 
a single life time show that Buddhaghosa must 
have been toilii^ steadily and indefatigably, year 
in and year out, working out the mission with which 
he was entrust^ by his teacher, immured in a cell 
of the great monastery at AnurSdhapura. Such a 
life is necessarily devoid cf events, and we cannot 
expect to find in it the variety and fulness of the 
life-story of a great political figure. Bom in Northern 
India, brought up in brahmanic traditions, versed 
in Sanskrit lore and an adherent of the system of 
Patanjali, it is really surprising to know how he 
dcquii^ such* a thorough mastery over the Pali 
language and literature and over Buddhist religion 
and philosophy. His was a useful career, and as 
long as Buddhism remains a living faith among 
mankind, Buddhaghosk will not cease to be rv-<- 
membered with reverence and gratitude by Buddhist 
peoples and schools.^ 

An inhabitant of South India, Dhammap&la 
,, dwelt ^at Padaratittha in the 'realm 
Dh.mmap.ia. Damilas. He was also a 

celebrity of the Mahkvihara. He seems to have 
based his commentaries on the Sinhalese Attha- 
kathSs which, were not preseryed in the main land. 
T. W. Rhys Davids is of the opinion that Dhamma- 
pala and Buddhaghgsa seem to juive been educated 
at the same University. In support of this view 
he refers to the publish^ works of the two writers, a 
careful study of which shows that they hold very 


^ For a fu’’er and more detailed treatment read my book, 
‘‘The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa Thacker Spink & Ck>., 
Calcutta., 1923. 
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similar views, they appeal to the same aathorities, 
they have the same method of exegesis, they have 
reached the same stage ip philologLoal and etymolo- 
gical science and they have ther saihe lack of any 
knowledge of the simplest rules of the higher criticism. 
The conclusion toUows that as far as we can at 
present judge, they must have been trained in the 
'same school ^Hastings’ Ency. of R. and E., Vol. 
IV, 701). 

It seems probable that IHiammapdla was bom 
at Kaficipura, the capital of the Tarttil country. 
Hiuen Tsang who visited Kaficipura in the 7th 
century A.D. was told by the brethren there .ffliat 
Dhanunapala had been bpm hilre at Kaficipura. 

The Gaadhavaihsa (p. 60) enumerates the 
following works ascribed to Dhammapfila : (1) 
Nettipakarana-atthakatha, ' (2) Itivuttaka-at^ha- 
katha, (3) Udana-afcthakatha, (4) Cariyapitaka- 
atthakatha, (5) Thera and Tberi-gatha-atthakatha, 

(6) Vimala^asini or the Vimanavatthu-atthakatha; 

(7) Vimalavilasini, or the Petavatthu-atthakatha, 

(8) Paramatthamafijusa, (9) Unattha-pakasinI on 
the four atthakathas of the four nik&yas, (10) 
L^tthapakasinl on the Jfttaka^atthakatha, (11) 
Nettittha-kathayatika, (12) Paramatthai-^panl, and 
(13) Linatthavannana. 

From his works it appears that Dhammapala 
was well read and well informed. His ^explanation 
of terms is very clear. His conunentaries throw 
considerable light on the social, religious, moral, and 
philosophical ideas of time like- the commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa. In his commentaries Dhamma- 
paia follows a regular scheme. First comes an 
iiltroduction'^to the yhole collecticn of poems, giving 
the traditional account of how it came to 1^ put 
together. Then each poem is taken separately. 
After explaining how, when, and by whom it was 
"composed each clause in the poem is quoted and 
explained philologically and exegetically. 

Mrs. Rhys Davi^ in her introduction to the 
translation of the Therigathft (PSS. of the Sisters, 
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p. xvi says “ In the 5th or 6th century A.D. either 
before or just alter Buddaghosa had flourished, and 
written his great commentaries on the prose works 
of the Vinaya und^ Sutta l^ltokas, DhammapSla of 
K&ncipura, now Conjeeveram, wrote down in Pali 
tJie unwritten expository material constituting the 
then extant three AtthakathSs on the Psalms and 
incoiporated it into his commentary on three 
other books of the Canon, naming the whole ‘ Para- 
matthadipani oi Elucidation of the Ultimate Mean- 
ing \ He not only gives the akhyana in each Psalm 
but adds a paraphrase in the P^ of his day, of 
the more archaic idiom in which the gaibhas were 
compiled.” She further points out that thp pre- 
sentation of verses, solemn or otherwise, in a frame- 
work of prose narrative is essentially the historical 
Buddhist way of imparting canonical poetry. 
Dhammapala’s chronicles are, for the most part, 
unduplicated in any other extant work ; but not 
seldom they r in on all fours, not only with parallel 
chronicles in Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, but also 
with a prose framework of poems in Sutta Nipata 
or Saihyutta Nikaya, not to mention the Jataka 
(PSS. of the Brethren,* p. xxv). 

According to Indian tradition, a commentary 
means reading new meanings back 
into old texts ateording to one’s 
* own, education and outlook. It 
explains the words and judgments 
of others as accurately and faithfully as possible ; 
and this remark applies to all commentaries, Sanskrit 
as well as Pali. The commentary or bhSsya, as 
it is called in Sanskrit, implied, as sii^ested by the 
great Sanskrit po^t^ Magha in jj^is m^ous kavya, 

* Sisup&labadha *, aiT ampliflcation of a condensed 
utterance or expression which is rich in meaning 
and significance : 

“ Saihkhiptasyapyatosyaiva v&kyasySjrtha- 
gaiiyasah 

Suvi^tarataravacobhS^yabhutfi. bhavantu me” 
(ii.24); 


Origin 
growth of 
commentaries. 
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but at the same time an element of originality is 
also implied by its definition as given by Bharat^ 
in his lexicography. “ Those who are versed in 
the bhSsyas call that a bh§§ya wherein the meaning 
of a condensed saying (sutra) is presented in words 
that follow the text and where, moreover, the own 
words of the commentator himself are given.’' 

Sutr&rtho varnyate yatra padaih sutr&n 
s&ribhih 

SvapadS>ni ca varnyante bh&^yam bhfi^ya- 
vidovidub 

Iti Lihgadisamgrahatikayam Bharatab ” — 

(Sabdakalpadruma) 

The need for an accurate interpretation of 
the Buddha’s words which formed the guiding 
principle of life and action of the members of the 
Samgha, was felt from the very first, even during 
the life time of the Master. There was at that 
time the advantage of referring a disputed questioit 
for solution to the Master himself, and therein we 
can trace the first stage in the origin of the Buddhistic 
comments. The Buddhist and Jaina texts tell us 
that the itinerant teachers of the time wandered 
about in the country, engaging themselv^ wherever 
they stopped in serious discussions on matters 
relating to religion, philosophy, ethics, morals, and 
polity." Discussions about the interpretation of the 
abstruse utterances of the great teachers were 
frequent and the raison d’etre of the development of 
the Buddhist literature, partieularly of the com- 
mentaries, is to be traced in these discussions. 
There are numerous interesting passages in the 
Tripitaka, telling i)? how from^ time to "time con- 
temporary events suggested manifold topics of 
discussion among the bhikkhus, or how their 
peace was distiurbed by grave doubts calling fmr 
isxplanations either from the Buddha himself or 
from his disciples. AYberiever an interested sophist 
spoke vehemently in many ways in dispraise of the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Chder (D^lr^, 1) ; 
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whenever another such sophist misinterpreted the 
Buddha’s opinion (Majjhima, Vol. Ill, pp. 207-8), 
whenever a furious discussiqn broke out in any con 
temporary brotnerhood (Majfhiraa, Vol. II, Samagama 
Sutta), or whenever a bhikkhu behaved improperly, 
the bhlkkhus generally assembled under the pavilion 
to discuss the subject, or were exhorted by the 
Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard their 
interests by presenting a strong defence of their 
case. The Digha and Majjhima Nikayas contain 
many illuminating expositions of the Buddha, e.g., 
Mahakammavibhahga, the Salayatanavibhahga, 
(Majjhima, Vol. Ill, pp. 207-222), etc. Then we 
Bave from Thera Sariputta, the chief disciple of 
the Buddha, a body of expositions of the four Aryan 
truths, the Saccavibhahga. We have also to con- 
sider other renowned and profoundly learned disciples 
of the Buddha, among whom were some women, 
who in their own way helped forward the process 
of development of the commentaries. Mahakaccft- 
yana wrote some exegetical works like Kaccayana- 
gandho, Mahaniruttigandho, etc. We have similar 
contributions from Mahakotthita, Moggallana, 
Ananda, DhammadinhS., and Khemdi, but it is 
needless to multiply instances. 

There is another class of ancient Buddhist 
literature, the poranas, of which our knowledge is 
at present based only upon some extracts in the 
a^hakathSs. We are told in the Gandhavaifasa 
that those who are Poranacariya are also Attha- 
kathSeariya, or teachers who wrote the atthakathas, 
and were evidently the earliest contributors to the 
commentary literature. A number of quotations 
made by Buddhaghosa may be- found m his worm 
concerning the views of the poranas. It shall be 
noted here that the • poranas do not represent a 
consistent school of philosophical thought. Each 
teacher must have been responsible for himsetf 
alone, and it is hopeless to discover any organic 
connection among the numerous short and long 
passages attributed to the porSnas in Buddhaghesa’s 
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writings {vide my “ The Life and Work Oi Buddha> 
ghosa,” Chap. III. There is a papei on the origin of 
the Buddhist arthakath^ with introduction by R. 0. 
Childers, J.R.A.S., 1871, pp. 289 -302, w’hich should 
be consulted). 

The works of Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, and 
DhammapS>la are the most important 
Worto ot three p^li commentaries. They are rich 
tetore. in materials for rpconstrucjting a 

secular and religious liistory of 
ancient India. They also throw a flood of light on 
the philoi^ophical, psychological, and metaphysical 
aspects of the period with ysrhich'’they deal./ A 
large rariety of information is available from these 
commentaries and hence their importance is very 
great. Than^ to the indefatigable labours of the 
Pali Text Society, London, for printing and publish- 
ing a major portion of the Pali commentaries and 
making them accessible to the reading publlb. 
Besides, there are some other Pali eommentari^,'^ 
such as the Saddhammapajjotika or a commentary 
on the Niddesa written by Upasena ; Saddham- 
mapakasini, a commentary on the Patisarhbhi- 
damagga written by Mahanama Thera pf Anuradha- 
pura, and the Visuddhajanavilasini or a coramerttary 
on the Apadana written by an unknown author. 

A. Works of Buddhadatta 

The Abhidhammd.vatara was written by Buddha- 
datta ; and it has'been in continuous 
Abbidhammt apiongst the studeiits of the 

rapa^b)^£». Buddhist scriptures. Buddhadatta 
was' held as a personage of excep- 
tionally high scholarly attainments by Buddha- 
ghosa apd others. It is interesting to note the 
incidents which led to the wriiing of this work. 
Buddhadatta was going from Ceylon to India wheii 
he was met by Buddhaghosa who was then pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon for the purpose of rendering the 
Sinhalese commentaries into P&li. Knowing the 
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mission 6£ Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta was highly 
j}leased and i^poke thus^, “ When you finish the 
commentaries,, please send ^them up to me that I 
may summarise v<5ur labours ”. Buddhaghosa con- 
sented to comply with his request and the P&li 
commentaries were accordingly placed in the hands 
of Buddhadatta who summed up the commentaries 
qn the Abhidhamma in the Abhidhammavatdra 
find that on the Vinaya in the Vinayavinicchaya.* 
He was the author" of the RupanlpavibhSga and 
of the commentary on the Buddhavarhsa. The 
AbhidhammfivatSra is written partly in prose and 
partly in verse. It discusses the following points : — 
citta, nibbana, cetasika (that which relates to 
the mind), Srammana (object ideation), vipaka 
citta (consequ^ce of, mindfulness),, rupa (form), 
pannatti (designation), etc. 

The^ RiipSrupavibh&ga deals with rupa, arupa, 
citta, cetasika, etc. It is written in prose. Rev. 
A. P. Buddhadatta has edited Buddhadatta’s 


Manuals or summaries of Abhidhamma (Abhi- 
dhammfivatSra and RupSrupavibhfiga) for the first 
time for the P.T.S., London. 

The Vinayavinicchaya and Uttaravinicchaya 
containing the summaries of the 
vinaya^icchaya Vinaya Pitaka have been edited by 
Saya. ^ ^he Rev. A. P.' Buddhadatta of 

Ceylon, and published by the Pali 
Text Society of London. These two treatises on 
the Vinaya seem to bave been composed, after the 
Samantapfisadika,'^ in an abridged form, in verses. 
The Vinayavinicchaya contajns thirty-one chapters 
whereas the Uttaravinicchaya contains twenty- 


three chapters. The author of these treatises was 
a distinguished thera named Buddhadatta who was 
a native of Uragapur (or modem Uraiyur) on the 
banks of the K&veri in the Ohola Kingdom of South 
India. The Vinayavinicchaya was composed while 
he was residing in a monastery built by PindidSsa 


^ Vide Buddhadatta*8 Manuals^ p. xix. 
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in the neighbourhood of Bhutamahgala, a pros- 
perous town on the banl^ of the Kft/erl, during the 
reign of King Acyutavikpama of the Kalamba clan. 
According to the editor of these treatises Buddha- 
datta and Buddhaghosa were contemporaries ; but 
the former was senior to the latter. Buddhadatt^ 
came to Ceylon earlier, studied the Sinhalese 'com- 
'mentaries and summarised them in P&li. 

There arc two Pali commentaries of the^ie two 
treatises. The commentary on the Vinayavinicchaya 
is known as the Vinayasaratthadipani afid that on 
the Uttarayinacchaya as the Uttarallnatthapakasini 
supposed to have been written by Vacissara Maha- 
sami. There is also a Sinhalese commentary on 
the Vinayavinicchaya written by King Parakrama- 
vahu II but this work is now extinct. 

The Vinayavinicchaya opens with the Parajika- 
katha in verses and is followed by the.»Sangha- 
disesakatha, Aniyatakatha, Nissaggiya-Pacittiya- 
katha, Patidesaniyakatha, and the ^khiyakatha. 
Thus the Bhikkhuvibhahga is closed. Then this 
treatise deals with the Bhikkhunivibhahga under 
the following heads : Parajikakatha, Sahghadisesa- 
katha, Nissaggiya-Pacittiyakatha and Patidesaniya- 
katha. Then khandhakakatha, kammakaibha, 
pakinnakatha, and kammatthanakatha.are narrated 
in verses. The tteatise consists of 3,183 verses 
which £re written in simple language and marked 
by good diction. 

The Uttaravinicchayakatha consists of 969 
verses. Under the Mahavibhahga it treats of the 
Parajikakatha, Patidesaniyakatha and Sekhiyakatha. 
Under the Bhikkhunivibhahga it deals withJParajika- 
katha, Sahghadisesakatha, Nissag^yakatha, 
Pacittiyakatha, CatuvipattUmtha, Adhi^ranap- 
paccayabatha, Khandhakapuccha, Apattisamut- 
thanakatha, Ekuttaranaya, C^amocakagatha, 
Sadharapasadharanakatha, Lakkha^akatha, and 
Sabbasahkalananaya. 

The MadhuratthavilasinI is a commentary on 
the Buddhavamsa. The author was Buddha^tta 
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Thera. Spence Hardy mentions a commentary on 
the Budd^vamsa by Buddhaghosa. This is pro- 
bably the A^tb*.ltatha calle 1 the MadhuratthavilSsinl 
whose authorship is assigned by Grinibolt not to 
Buddhaghosa but to a Buddhist monk living at the 
mouth of the Kaveil in South India.' There is a 
valuable edition of this commentary by Yogirala 
Panhananda Thera revised by Mahagoda Siri 
!Nanii^ra Thei:a, Colombo, 1922. 

B. Works of Buddhaghosa 

The Visuddhimagga * was written by Buddha- 
jjL- ghosa at the request of the Thera 

isu imagga. gaughapala, it is generally believed, 

in Ceylon in the beginning of the 5th century A.D., 
when King Mah§.naman was on the throne at Anura- 
dhapura. Buddhaghosa, on reacliing the Mahavihara 
(Anuradhapura) entered the Mahapadliana Hall, 
according to tne account of the jMahavariisa, the great 
Ceylonese Chronicle, and listciK'd to the Sinhalese 
Atthakatha and the Thcravada, from the beginning to 
the end, and became thoroughly convinced that they 
conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of tne 
Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon paying reverential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned ; “ I 
am desirous of translating the Atthakatha ; give me 
access to all your books ”. The Ceylonese priest- 
hood for the purpose of testing his qualification, 
gave only two g&th&s saying, “ Hence prove thy 
qualification ; having satisfied ourselves on this 
point, we will then let thee have all our books ”. 
From these (taking these gd>thas for his text), and 
consulting the Pitakattaya, together with the 
Atthakathfi and condensing them into an abridged 
form, he composed the commentary called the 
“ Visuddhimaggam ”. 

1 Indian Antiquary, April, 1890, .Vol. XIX, p. 119. 

* The Visuddhimaggagai^tl^,. a Burmese Pali work, explains 
the difficult passages of the Visuddhimagga (Bode, Pali Literatiire 
of Burzoa, p. 19, f.n.). 
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The Mah&vaihsa account of the circumstances 
that led to the composition of the “ Visuddhimagga ” 
agrees substantially w^tk what Buddhaghosa has 
written about himself in the Nid§.'hakath& or story of 
the origin of the works at their respective begimiin^. 
Thus in the Nid&nakathft to his Visuddhimagga; 
Buddhaghosa at the very beginning quotes the 
following g&th& of Buddha’s own saying : — 

“ Slle patitth&ya naro sapanno, 

Oittam pahham ca bh&vayam, 

At&pi nipako bhikkhu. 

So imam vijataye jatanti ” 

(After "having been establishea in precepts, a wise 
person should think of samadhi and paMa, an active 
and wise bhikkhu disentangles this lock.) 

Next he proceeds to record the circumstances 
under which he wrote his compendium, of Buddhism 
(i.e., the Visuddhimagga). “ The real meaning of 
Slla, etc., is described by means of this stanza 
uttered by the great sage. Having acquired or* 
dination in the Order of the Jina and the benefit of 
the Slla, etc., which is tranquil and which is the 
straight path to purity, the yogie who. are desirous 
of obtaining purity, not knowing purity as it is, 
do not get purity though they exert. I shall 
speak of the Visuddhimagga according to the 
instruction of the dwellers of the Mahavihara, which 
is pleasing to them, and which is the correct in- 
terpretation : Let all the holy men who are desirous 
of obtaining purity listen to what T say, attentively ” 
(Visuddhimagga, P.T.3., Vol. I, p. 2).- 

At the end of the work again, Buddhaghosa 
returns to that very g3,th& which he has adopted 
as his text for writing the Visuddhimagga,- and 
after referring to his promise quoted above, thus 
delivers himself : “ The interpretation of the mean- 

ings of the Slla, etc., has been told in the attha- 
kathas on the five nikayas. All of them being taken 
into consideration, the interpretation gradually be- 
comes manifest, being free from all faults due to 
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confusion ; and it is for this reason that the 
•Visuddhimagga should be liked by the Yogis who 
are desirous oi obtainin , purity and who have 
pure wisdom.” 

Thus, according to Buddhaghosa, the whole of 
his Visuddhimagga was written as a commentary 
on that one gatha uttered by the Master. Evidently, 
it was this gatha which the writer of the Maha- 
vamsa account, had in his mind when he wrote that 
the Visuddliimagga was written as a comment on 
and expansion of the two gathas which were set by 
the Sinhalese Sariigha residing at the Mahavihara 
to test Buddhaghos^’s learning and efficiency. Tlio 
Visuddhimagga is in faet an abridged edition of 
the three pitakas, the Vinaya, the Sutta, and the 
A.bhidhamma, whose main arguments and con- 
clusioiis are here condensed into a single treatise. 
In the gatha itself, of which the Visuddhimagga is a 
commentary, there is however no mention either 
of the word Visuddhi ” or “ Magga ” ; but there 
is mention of sila, sarnadhi, and paniia. Strict 
observance of the silas leads to the purification or 
visuddhi of the kaya or body, while the practice of 
sarnadhi leads to -the purity of soul and the thinking 
of panhS, to perfect Wisdom. A wise man alone 
is capable of disentangling the net of cravings and 
desires and is fit to attain Nirvana. The disentangl- 
ing of the lock, as it is called, is the final goal, it is 
called “ visuddhi ” ; and sila, ^amadhi, and pahha 
are the ways or “ magga ” to attain to it. As the 
. w'ays or “ magga ’’to attain to Purity or “ visuddhi ” 
have been explained in the book, it is called 
“ Visuddhimagga ” or “ Path of Puricy,”. 

The vocabulai^ of the text is astonishingly 
rich ''as compared with the archaic simplicity of the 
pitakas. The quotations in the Visuddhimagga 
fixjm the pitakas, the Sinhalese commentaries, the 
por&nas, etc., are numerous ; in other words it is 
an abridged compilation of the three pitakas to- 
gether with quotations from atthakathSs. The work 
deals' with kusala, akusala, ayyakatadhammas. 
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ayatana, dh&tu, satipatth&nas, kammas, pakau and 
many other topics of Buddhist philosophy, and may 
be said to contain, in fact the whole of the Buddhist 
philosophy in a nutshell. Sila yconduct, precept), 
samadhi (concentration) and paiifift (wisdom) are 
the three essential matters which are dealt with in 
this work. In the chapter on sila are explained 
cetan&s!la, 'cetasika sila and saihvarasila. Tl^e 
advantage of sila is also mentioned therein. There 
are in it Patimokkhasamvara§ila and Indriyasaih’ 
varasila. Patimokkha (monastic rule) is saihvara 
(restraint) which purports to speak of restraint in 
form, sound, smell, contact, etc. It is interesting 
to read the section dealing with various kinds of 
precepts as well as the section on Dhutangas. 

The subject of concentrq,tion is next discussed — 
its nature, its advantages and disadvantages. 
Meditation comes in next for explanation — ^the four 
stages of meditation j meditation on fire, wind, water, 
delight, demerits, etc. The section on meditation 
on demerits is important containing the discussion 
of a variety of topics, viz. : Buddhanussati (re- 
collection of the Buddha), Dhammanussati (re- 
collection of dhamma), Saihghanussati (recollection 
of saragha), cS.ganussati (recollection of self-sacrifice), 
devatanussati (recollection of gods), purity on 
account of recollection, maranasati, k^yagatSsati, 
upasamanussati, mettabhavanS,, karun&bhftvana, 
upekkh&bhavana, 3>kasanancayatana-kammatth§.na, 
akincafifiayatanakammatthanam , ne vasaiiii9ii§>- 

safiMyatanakammatthanam, and dJiSrepatikula- 
sannabhSvana. Ten jddhis or miraculous powers 
next come in for systematic treatment. There is 
ofie section 'on al^ifina (superm.tural knowledge) 
in which is discussed the nature and definitien of 
wisdom, its characteristics, and the advantage of 
contemplating on it. Bupa, vedanS., safiiia, and 
sarakhara come one after the other for elucidation ; 
points worth considering in this connection are 
those on S,yatana (abode), indriya (senses), sacca 
<truth), dukkha (suffering), paticcasamupp&da 
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(dependent origination) and n&marupa fname and 
form). 

Maggamagga ^^tnadeasanavisuddhi is this : 
tills is the right path and tms is not the right path, 
the knowledge which has been well acquired is what 
k called magg&maggah&nadassauavisuddhi. Further 
may be noted the ^cussions of the nine important 
forms, viz. : delight, knowledge, faith, thorough 
graSf happin^s, emancipation, knowledge of all 
the tour paths, right realisation of the truth and 
lastly removal of all sins. 

The Visuddhimagga is reaUy an encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism, ar good abstract of Buddhist doctrines 
and metophysics add a^ vast . treasure house of 
Buddhist lore. It has earned for its author an 
everlasting fame. The Sumahgalavilasini records 
the contents of the Visuddhimagga in a nutshell. 
The contents may be stated as follows : — ^qature of 
the sllakath&, dh&tudhamma, kammatthaham to- 
gether with -all the cariyavidhftni, jhanani, the 
whole scope of the samapatti, the whole of abhihha, 
the exposition of the panha, the khandha, the 
dhatu, the ayatanani, indriyani, cattariariyasaccani, 
paccayakara. the- pufe and comprehensive nay a, 
magga and vipassanabhavana. 

Buddhaghosa is strong in his attacks on Pakati- 
vada, i.e., the Samkhya and Yoga systems which 
believe in the dual principles of Purusa and Prakiiti. 
Hs showed an extravagant zeal for differentiating 
the Buddhist conception of avijja from the Prakriti- 
vadin’s conception- of Prakriti as the root cause of 
things (Visuddhimagga, Vol. II, p. 525). The 
Visuddhimagga points out that the ];elation between 
phassa and its object is the r^ation petween e^e 
and form, ear and sound, mind and object of 
thought (p. 463). Vedana is of five kinds, sukhaih, 
dukkhani, somanassam, domanassam and apekkha 
{Ihid.f Vol. II, p. 460). Saflftft is only perception of 
external appearance of an object, while vihflflna 
means thoteugh knowledge of the thing {Ibid., 
VoL n, p. 462). According to the Visudc&iinagga 
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(Chap. XIV) we have 51 Samkharas (cohfedtions) 
be^nning with phassa (contact) *<nd ending in 
vicikiccha, (doubt). Kan^ma, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, means comciousness of good or bad, merit 
and demerit (Visuddhimagga, Vol. II, p. 614). 
Kamma is of four kinds : kamma which produces 
result in this life and in the next life, kamma 
which produces result from time to- time and past 
kamma [Ibid., p. 601). There is no karnma, 

he mys, in vipaka and no vipaka in kamma. Each 
of them is void by itself, at the same tkne there is 
no vipaka without kamma. A kamma is thus 
void of its vipaka (consequence) which comes 
through kamma. Vipakja comes into origin on 

account of kamma (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 603). Cons- 
ciousness is due to samkhara which is produced 
by ignorance [Ibid., p. 600). Samkharas owed 
their existence in the past and will owe their^existence 
in f uture to avij ja [Ibid . , 522 f . ). The Visuddhimagga 
enumerates the twelve ayatanas as eakkhu, rupa,' 
sota, sadda, jhana, gandha, jihva, rasa, kaya, 
phottabba, mana, and dhamma [Ibid. Vol. II, 
p. 481). The sense organs are due to kamma and 
it~> is kamma which differentiates them [Ibid., 
pp. 444-445), In the section on rupakkhar^dha, 
Buddhf^ghosa has divided rupa into two, viz.: 
bhutarupa and upadarupa. By bhutarupa four 
great elements are implied whereas by upadarupa 
are implied twenty-four kinds [Ibid., Vol. II, p. 259 ; 
Ibid., pp. 443-444). 

The Visuddhimagga contains a description of 
the evil effects of the violation of slla (yol. I, pp. 6- 
58). Buddhaghosa takes the word “ Inda ” in the 
sense of the" Buddha ( Visuddhiip^gga, p. ^491). In 
his Visuddhimagga (Vol. II, Ch. XVI) he mentions 
twenty-two indnyas beginning from cakkhimdriya 
or organ' of the eye and ending with ahnStavindriya. 
4Jpekkh& (indifference) according to Mm is of ten 
lan<fe be^nning from chalanga (six senses) and 
ending with pazisuddhi (purification) * (Visuddhi- 
VoL I, p. 160 ). The advantages of prfictia- 
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ing mediiKation are the five kinds of happy living 
^Ibid., VoL I, p. 84 foil.). Nirvftna includes absence 
of passion, de^'^ruction of^ pride, killing of thirst, 
freedom from attachment' and destruction of all 
sensual pleasures. These are the attributes of 
Nirvana (Visuddhimagga, VpL I, p. 293) which 
can be attained, it is suggested, through meditation, 
wisdom, precept, steadfastness, etc. (VoL I, p. 3). 

Bud^aghosa had a fair knowledge of A^tomy 
as is evident from his accormt of the thirty-two 
parts of the body recorded in his Visuddhimagga* 
(Vol. I, pp. 249-265). 

' The Saman8<tap3sSdik3. * is a voluminous com- 
c mentaty on the- five books jof the 

Vmaya Pitaka. It was written by 
Buddhaghosa at the request of the Thera Buddhasiri. 
The principal contents of the book arO as follows : — 

(I) The cause that led to the holding of the ^uddhist 
council, (^) Selection of members for the Council, (3) 
The Council «annot be held without Ananda, (4) 
Place of the Council, (6) What Ananda did with 
Gandhakuti, (6) Eighteen MahSvihilras, (7) Building 
of a nice pandal for the meeting, (8) Recital of the 
first and last words of the Buddha, (9) Classification 
of the Vinaya, Sutta, and the Abhidhamma, (10) 
How Vinaya was handed down to the third Council, 

(II) life of Moggali BrS-hmana,- (12) Account of 
Ai^oka, (13) Preaoher^ sent by Aioka, (14) Discussions 
on^pitisukha and jhanas, (15) Importance of Vajji- 
bhumi and Vajjiputtaka, (16) Various kinds of 
pregnancy, (17) Account of Mahavana at VesSif, 
(18) Importance of Bharukaccha as a port, (19) 


^ There is a book cadtd Paramatthamiifij€ks& which tis a scholium 
on Vifiuddhimagga. Besides the P.T.S. edition of the Visuddhi- 
magga there is an incomplete edition of this woric in Bengali by 
Oppaldas Choudhury ana' Samana Piufs^Snanda, 1923. 

Bead H. 0. Warreti'a paper on Buddhaghoaa^s Visuddhimagga 
(9tb International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893). 

* Bead **PMH Wementa in Chineae Buddbiam**, a tranala^tm 

of Buddbaglum’s SainantapBs&dikfti a "coxninonUury on the Vinaya, 
found in the Chinese Tripitaka by J. Takakusu, B*A , ; J.K.A.S.. 

1897 . . 
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Account of KutagSLras3.1a at Mah9>vana at Vaisall, 
(20) Discussions on kainmatthana/-'sati, samadhi, 
patisambhida, citta, vinnana, indijya and four 
pSx&jikadhammas, etc. Unlike other commentaries 
of this nature, Samantapas§dikft is free from any 
elaborate tangle of similes and metaphors, and is 
written in an easy language.^ 

The facts and contents of historical and geo* 
graphical interest in this commentary may in slcort 
be stated as follows : — 

Once when they were much troubled -on account 
of a famine at Veranja, the bhikkhus wanted to repair 
to another place. The Buddha, therefore, crossed 
the Ganges at Prayag direct from Veranja and 
reached Benares (Vol. I, 201). 

King Ajatasattu ruled Magadha for 24 years 
(Vol. I, 72). ^ He bore the cost of repairing at 
BSrjagaha 18 Mahaviharas which were deserted by 
the bhikkhus after the parinibbana of the Buddha 
(Vol. I, 9). 

The Blessed One passed away in the eighth 
year of Ajatasattu’s reign (Vol. I, p. 72). 

The missionaries who were sent to various 
p aces to preach the dhamma Gf-A4oka were all 
natives of Magadha. 

Udaya Bhadda was one of the kings of Magadha 
who reigned for £5 years. He was succeeded by 
Susunaga who ruled for 18 years. Kalasoka had 
ten sons who ruled for 23 years. Then came the 
Nandas who ruled over the country for the same 
period. The Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 
Candgutta who ruled the kingdom for 24 years and 
he was succeeded by Bindusara who sat on the 
Magadhan tnrone for 18 years. . He was succeeded 
by A^oka who also followed his father for some-*time 


^ Portions of this work have been edited by Drs. Takakiisu and 
^agai for the P.T.S.> London. Siamese, Sinhalese, and Burmese 
editions are available re^ectively in Siam, Ceylon, and Burma. A 
portion of the Pftli Samanta{>&8§dika was rendered into Chinese by 
Saxxighabliadra in the 5th century A,D. (See Nariman’s Literary 
Histox^ of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 263.) 
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in making donations to non-6uddhist ascetics and 
institutions. But being displeased with them he 
stopped f urthec charities to them, and gave charities 
to the Buddhist bhikklius alone (Vol. I, 44). 
Asoka’s income from the four gates of the city of 
Pataliputta wavS 4,00,000 kahapanas daily. In the 
sabha (council) he used to get 1,00,000 kahapanas 
daily (Vol. I, 52). Rajagaha was a good place 
having^ accommodation for a large number of 
bhikkhus (Vol. 1, 8). Asoka is said to have enjoyed 
undivided sovereignty over all Jambudipa after 
slaying all his brothers except Tis.sa. He reigned 
withput coronation for four years (Vol. t, 41). 

Two other kings of J^Jagadha are mentiened in 
the Samantapasadika, Anuruddha, and Munda (Vol. I, 
72-73). Anuruddha succeeded his father Udayi 
Bhadda and reigned lor 18 years.' Then came 
Naga. Dasaka who reigned for 24 years. Naga 
Dasaka was banished by the citizens who anointed 
the minister named Susunaga as King (Vol. I, 72-73). 

Bimbisara is stated to have hunted sons (p. 41), 
and Asoka is said to have built 84,000 viharas in 
the whole of Jambudipa (p. 115). Reference is 
made to Pataliputta (p. 35) where the King Dham- 
mascfka would appear and rule the whole of 
Jambudipa. 

There were eighteen Mahaviharas at Rajagaha 
(p. 9). On one occasion Mahakassapa asked 

Ananda about dhamma (p. 15). 

This commentary records the first and the 
last w'ords of the Master (p. 17). 

The different classifications of the Vinaya, 
Sutta, and Abhidhamma Pitakas (p., 18) are detailed 
in this commentary^ It contains also an interesting 
account of how Vinaya was handed down till the 
third council (p. 32). 

Then we have accounts of the Thera Moggali- 
putta Tissa (p. 37), who once went to a mountain 
named AhogshgS.. In order to refute the doctrines 
of others, the thera composed the Kathavatthuppa- 
karana (p. .61). The commentary then gives an 
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account of the missionaries sent to different countries 
by Moggaliputtatissatthera (63-64). 

The Samantapasadijka refers -to Kusinara, a 
town of the Mallas, where between the two Sala 
trees, on the full moon day of the month of Vesakha, 
the Blessed One passed away (p. 4). 

There are references to Campa and Gaggara 
(p. 121), and to many other places, e.g., Veranja 
(once visited by famine), Savatthi, Tambafanni. 
Suvannabhumi, Uttarapathaka visited by traders 
in horses (p. 175) ; Uttara-kuru, Kapilavatthu in- 
habited by many good families (p. 241), Bhaddiya, 
a city (p. 280), etc. Further, we are referred tcf the 
river Ganges, Baranasi ('wfhich'was once reached by 
the Buddlia after crossmg the Ganges), Soreyya, 
Vesali, and Mahavana (p. 201). Mention is made 
of a village of the Vajjis (p. 207). We are told of 
the kings of the Licchavigana (p. 212). JThere is a 
reference to Uppalavanna, a beautiful daughter of 
a banker of Savatthi (p. 272). The commentary 
speaks of the Gijjhakuta mountain at Bajagaha 
where once the Blessed One dwelt (p. 285) and where 
Dabba, a MaUian, was once seen with a bhikkliu 
named Mettiya (p. 598), of Isigili, -a mountain, and 
Kasi-Kosala comitries (p. 286). Bimbisara is 

mentioned here as the Lord of the Magadhas who 
had an army of troops (p. 297). 

Ttiere was a golden cetiya (dagolia) built by 
Prince Uttara (Samantapasmlika, Vol. Ill, p. 544). 
A banker named Ghosita built a monasterj’' which 
was named after him {Ibid., p. 574). Veluvana was 
a garden surrounded by lapis lazuli and it was 
beautiful and of blue' colour having a vault with a 
wall 18 cubits in circumferepee {Ibid., p. 575). 
During the reign of King Bhatiya there arose a 
dispute, regarding the doctrine between the theras 
of Mahavihara and Abhayagiri {Ibid., 582). Kitagiri 
is described as a jauapada {Ibid., 613). Savattlu is 
described as a city cojitaining 57 hundred thousand 
families and Rajagaha is mentioned as a city in- 
habited by 18 kotis of human beings {'Ibid., p, 614). 
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There is a reference to the Gotamaka Cetiya in 
Vesali visited by the Buddha {Ibid., p. 636). 
There is a reference to the Maha-iitthakatha and 
Kurundatthakatha (p. 299). 

The Kahkhavitarani is a masterly commentary 
. , on the Patimokkha, a book of the 

KankMvitaranl. -p,. , , , . , , 

Vinaya Fiteka ' ; and was written by 
Buddhaghosa in his own initiative some time between 
410 and 432 A.D. A manuscript of an ancient 
Sinhalese glossary on this work is preserved in the 
Government Oriental Library, Colombo. The work 
is remarkable for the restraint and mature ’'judgment 
that characterise Buddhaghosa’s style. Whil^ com- 
menting on the precepts'' of the Patimokkha, he 
has incidentally brought in much new information 
throwing light on the ^later development of the 
monastic life of the Buddhists. 

The iSuraahgalavilasini * is a famous coiq- 
mentary on the DigJia Nikaya, 
written by the . celebrated Buddhist 
exegete Buddhaghosa at the request 
of the Sahgbathera Datha. It is 
rich in historical information and 
folklore, and abounds in uarrativ(5s which throw 
a flood of light on the social, political, philosophical, 
and religious history of India at. the time of the 
Buddha. A "vivid picture of sports and pastimes 
as well as valuable gepgraphical and other data of 
ancient days are carhfully provided in it.® The 
book gives us a glimpse of the erudite leaniing of 
Buddhaghosa who flourished in the 5th century 
A.D. Its language is a bit less confused than that 
of his otheH commentaries. 

In the introductory verses of his Sumahgala- 
vilftsini, Buddhaghosa makes the following reference 


Coaim6Atarie8 on 
tho Sutt44 Pi^ka — 
(J) iSumahgala< 
vilAsiiii, tho com- 
m(.aitary on tho 
Di^ha NikSya. 


1 We have Sinhalese and Burmese editions of this work. 

2 Read Pathamas&ratthamahjusa which is a scholium on the 
Sumahgalavilasini. 

^ The whole work has been printed and published in Burma, 
two of the sermons in two parts have been published in Ceylon 
and there is also an excellent Sinhalese edition in three parts. 
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to the history of the composition of his commentaries. 
Thus he observes : — “ Through the influence of 
serene mind and merit >yhich are due to the salutation 
of the Three Refuges and which put an end to 
obstacles, in order to explain the meaning of the 
Digha Nikaya containing long suttas, which is 
good agama, described by the Buddhas and -minor 
Buddhas, wWch brings faith, the Atthakathas have 
been sung and afterwards resung from the beginning 
by five hundred theras, ana are brought to the 
island of Lanka by the wise Mahinda and put in 
the language of the island of Lanka for the welfare 
of its inhabitants. Discarding the Sinhalese language 
and rendering the Atthakathas into a good language 
which is like Tanti and which is free from faults 
and not rejecting the explanations of the theras 
who are the dwellers of the Mahavihara, who are 
the lamps of the group of theras and who are good 
interpreters, I shall explain the meanings, avoiding 
repetitions, for the delight of the good men and for 
the long existence of Dharnma.” 

Here also Buddhaghosa refers to his Visuddhi- 
magga (S.V., pt. I, p. 2) thus : — “ I shall not again 
discuss what has been well told in-the Vjsuddhimagga. 
Standing in the midst of the fom agamas, the 
Visuddhimagga will explain the meaning which 
has been told there, this being done, you will under- 
stand*^ the meaning of the Digha Nikaya taking it 
along with this AtthakathS. ” (i.e., Sumangalavilasini). 

There are according to Buddhaghosa four kinds 
of suttas : — (1) Attajjhasayo, i.e., sutta delivered 
by the Buddha of his own accord ; (2) Parajjhasayo, 
i.e., sutta delivered to suit the intention of others ; 

(3) Pucchavasiko, i.e., sutta delivered in answer to 
the question of the Supremely Enlightened^ One ; 

(4) Atthuppatiko, i.e., sutta delivered in course of 
delivering other suttas. 

The examples of each class are given below 
(1) e.g., MahasatipatthSna, Akahkheyya Suttam 
Vatthasuttam, etc., (2) e;g., Cular&hulavSda, Mah&ra 
hulavada, Dhammacakkapavattana, etc., (3) e.g... 
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Mdxasamyutta, DevatSsamyntta, Sakkapanhasut- 
tam, SSmannaphalasuttam, etc., (4) e.g., Dham- 
madayada, Cullasihanada; Aggikkhandupama, 
Brahmajalasutta (Sumangalavilasini, pp. 50-51). 

The Sumangalavilasini furnishes us with some 
information regarding a bhikkhu’s daily life. In 
the day time a bhikkhu should free his mind from 
all obstacles by walking up and down and sitting. 
In the first watch of the night he should lie down 
and in the last watch he should walk up and down 
and sit. Early in the morning lie should go and 
cleanse the space surrounding the cetiya and the 
Bodhi-tree. Ho should give water to the root of 
the Bo-tree, and keep water for drinking and wash- 
ing. He should then jierform all liis duties towards 
his teacher. After finishing ablution, he should 
enter his own dwelhng place, take his rest on the 
groimd and think of kammatthana. At the time 
of going for alms, he should sit up from meditation, 
and after taking liis alms-bowl and garment he 
should first of all go to the Bodlii-tree and after 
saluting it he should go to the Cetiya. After he 
has saluted the Cetiya, he should enter tlie village 
for alms and after having finished begging for alms, 
he should give religious instruction to many persons 
so desirous of hearing it. Then he should return to 
the vihara (S.V., pt. I, pp. 186-187). 

The Sumangalavilfisim gives the following 
reasons for calling Buddha the Tathagata * : — 

1. He has come in the same way. 

2. He has gone in the same way. ■ 

3. He is endowed with the sign of Tatha 

(truth). 

, 4. He is supremely enfightened in Tatha- 
dhamma (truth). 

5. He has seen Tatha (truth). 

6. He preaches Tatha (truth). 


^ Read two interesting papers on the Tathagata, one by 
R. ChaJmers, J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 311 foil. ; another by Dr. Walleser 
in the Journal of the Taisho University, 1930. 
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7. He does Tatha (truthfully). 

8. He overcomes ail. 

These reasons are explained in detail as 
ollows : — 

1. As previous Buddhas, e.g., Vipassin, Sikhi, 
Vessabhu,- Kakusandha, Kon&gamana, KassapiiL, 
came, as the previous Buddhas obtained Buddha- 
hood by fulfilling ten PS,ramit§s (perfections),* by 
sacrificmg body, eyes, wealth, kingdom, son and. 
wife, by practising the following kinds of cariyas : 
Lokatthacariya, i.e., exertion for knowledge; 
Buddhatthacariya, exertion for Buddhahood, and 
by practising four sammappadhanas* (four kinds of 
right exertion), four id4lnp5das (four miracles), 
five indriyas (five senses), five balas (five potentia- 
lities), seven bojjhahgas (seven supreme knowledges), 
and the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya atthahgika 
maggo). 

2. The Buddha Gautama walked seven steps 
towards the north just after his birth as Vipassi, 
Kassapa, and other Buddhas did. He looked all 
round by sitting under a white umbrella and made 
the following declaration : — 

“ I am the first in the world, l^am the chief 
in the world, I am the most prominent in the 
world. This is my last birth, there is no future 
birth to me.” 

The Buddha Gautama destroyed desire for 
sensual pleasures by renunciation, destroyed hatred 
by non-hatred, torpor by steadfastness, doubt by the 
analysis of Dhamma, ignorance by knowledge, 
etc., like the former Buddhas, e.g., Vipassi, Kassapa, 
and others. 

3. The Buddha fully realised the true charac- 
teristics ** Tathslakkhanam ” of four elements, sky, 

^ The ten perfections are the following : — 
dana (charity), sila (precepts), nekkhamma (renunciation), 
adi^hUna (deteomiination), saeca (truth), mett& (compassion) 
upeUhft (indifference), khanti (forbearance), viriya (energy), and 
pa£lil& (wisdom). 
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consciousness, forms, seasation, perception, con- 
fections, discuisive thought, decisive thought, joy, 
happiness, and lemancipation. 

4. The Buddha realised four sublime truths 
known as tathadhamma, suffering, origin of suffering, 
cessation of suffering, and the path leading to the 
cessation of suffering. He also realised dependent 
origination (paticcasamuppada). 

-5. The Buddha saw ail the forms wliich in- 
clude four elements’ which are produced by the 
combination of four elements in the human world 
as well as in the world of gods. He heard, knew, 
touched, tasted, and thought of all that were in 
existence in the htrman world as well as in the 
world of gods. 

6. From the time of ’his enlightenment by 
conquering Mara till tne time of his parinibbana, 
what he . preached, was complete and perfect in 
meaning and exposition and to the point, and 
leading to the destruction of passion, hatred and 
delusion, and was true. 

7. His bodily action was in agreement with his 
action and speech and vice versa. He did what he 
said and vice versa. 

8. He overcame everything commencing from 
the highest Brahmaloka to the Avici hell and endless 
lokadhatus (worldly elements) all around by slla 
(precepts), samadhi (concentration), pahha (wisdom), 
and vimutti (emancipation). There was no equal 
to him and he was the unsurpassed king of kings, 
god of gods, chief- of all SakLas, and chief of all 
Brahmas (S.V., pt. I, pp. 59-68). 

The Buddha had to perform fivefold duties : — 
(1) Duties before, pieal, (2) Duties after meal, (3) 
Duties in the first watch, (4) middle watch, and the 
(5) last watch of night. 

1. Duties before meal included the following : — ^ 
Ablution early in the morning, and sitting alone till 
the time of begging ; at the time of begging alms 
he used to robe himself ; tieing his waist with belt 
and taking his alms-bowl he used to go for adms 
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sometimes alone, sometimes surromided by the 
bhikkhusahgha in villages or towns,- sometimes ir 
natural posture, and some^iimes by showing miracles, 
e.g., wind cleaning the street which he was to 
traverse. 

After collecting alms and partaking of them 
he used to preach to the dayakas (alms-givers) 
according to their intelligence. 

After hearing rehgious instruction, some of 
the dayakas used to take refuge in the three gems, 
some used to estabhsh themselves in the five pre- 
cepts, some used to attain fruition of the first, 
second, and third stages of sanctification and some 
after renouncing the world used'^o attain Arahatship. 
After preaching the dharama he used to return 
waiting for the arrival of the bhikkhus from begging 
tour. After they had all returned he used to enter 
Gandhakuti (perfumed chamber). 

2. Duties after meal : — ^His attendant used to 
prepare seat for him in the Gandhakuti and he^ 
after sitting on it, used to wash his feet. Standing 
on the step of the staircase of a Gandhakuti, he 
used to instruct the bhikkhus to perform their 
duties dihgently. He spoke thus. “ The api>earance 
of the Buddha is rare, it is difficult to be bom as 
human being, good opportunity is also difficult to 
be obtained, ordination as bhikkhus is also difficult 
, to be had, and the hearing of the Saddhamma (true 
law) is also difficult to be obtained ”. Some of the 
bhikkhus used to seek hia instructions in kammat- 
thanas (objects of meditation). The Blessed One 
used to give instructions in the Kamhiatthanas 
suitable to their nature. The bhikkhus used to 
return to their dwelling-place or, the forest after 
saluting the Buddha. Some used to return to the 
C§.tummpihSrajika Heaven or to the Paranimmi- 
tavasavatti Heaven.^ After giving instructions, the 
Blessed One used to enter the Gandhakfiti and lie- 


^ See my book, ‘‘Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective”, 
pp. 7/15, etc. 
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down on fche right side. He used to see the world 
with his eye of wisdom after refreshing himself. 
He then used to give instructions to the people who 
assembled in the preacliing hall with scented flowers, 
etc., and then the people after listening to the 
religious instructions, used to return after saluting 
the Buddha. 

3. In the first watch of the night if he desired 
to bathe himself, he used to get up from his seat 
and enter the bath-room and bathed himself with 
water supplied by the attendant who made ready 
the seat for him in the Gandhakuti. The Blessed 
One^ used to put on red coloured under-garment 
tieing his waist with belt. Then lie used to put on 
the upper garment keeping one slioulder open, 
and then he used to sit on his seat alone in a mood 
of meditation. The bhikkhus used to come from 
all sides to worship him. Some bhikkhus used to 
ask him questions, some used to ask liLs instructions 
on kammatth5.na, and some used to request him to 
give religious instructions. The Buddha used to 
satisfy the bhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. 
Thus he used to spend the first watch of the night. 

4. Duties in the middle watch : — After the 
bhikkhus had left him, the devatas used to come 
from 10,000 lokadhatus (world cycles), and the 
Blessed One used to spend the middle watch in 
answering the questions of the devas. 

5. Duties in the last watch of the night : — * 
The last watch of the night was divided into three 
parts. He used to- spend the first part by walking 
up and down, the second part by lying down on the 
right hand side in the Gandhakuti, and the last 
part by seeing witl^ his eyes the person who acquired 
competency in knowing dhamma on account of the 
acquisition of merit by serving the previous Buddhas 
(S.V., pt. I, pp. 45-48). 

The Buddha performed double miracles* at 
the gate of the city of Savatthi in the seventh 


' The so-called Yamaka-p&tihariya. 
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year after his enlightenment at the foot of Gandam- 
baka tree, e.g., fire was burning on the upper part 
of the body and water flowing down from the 
lower part, fire coming' out of one of the pores of 
the skin of the body and water of six colours coming 
out of another pore of the skin of the body, six 
kind of rays coming out of the body of the Buddha 
and illuminating all the ten thousand Cakkavalas 
(world cycles). 

Buddhaghosa describes the Buddha’s fulfilment 
of ten perfections (psnamitas) during four asankha 
kalpas and 1,00,000 kalpas. He renounced the 
world at the age of twenty-nine, took ordination 
on the- bank of the Anoma river. For six years he 
exerted simultaneously. "On the VaisSkha full- 
moon day he took honeyed rice-gruel offered by 
Sujata at UruVela and in the evening he entered the 
Bodhi terrace by the south gate and thrice went 
round the Asvatthk tree. Going to the north- 
east side of the tree he spread a seat of grass and 
seated on it crosslegged facing the east and keeping 
the Bo-tree at the back, he first of all meditated 
upon metta (friendliness, love). 

At dusk he defeated Mara, and in the first 
watch of the night he acquired the knowledge of 
previous birth, in the middle watch he acquired 
celestial insight and in early morning he acquired 
the knowledge of dependent origination and attained 
the fourth stage of meditation on inhalation and 
exnalation. Depending on the fourth stage ' of 
meditation, he increased insight and successively 
acquired all the qualities of the Buddha (S.V., pt. I, 
pp. 57-58). 

The Buddha used to take two kinds of journey 
tarita (quick) and atarita (slow). In o^er to 
convert. a fit person who was at a distance, he 
used to travel long distance wittuh a short time as 
we find in the ease of the Buddha going to receive 
Mahakassapa who w/is at a distance of three 
g&vutas in a moment. The Buddha also took 
tarita journey for Alavaka, Angulim$la, PukkusSdi, 
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Mahakappina, Dhamya, and Tissas^manera, a pupil 
of Sariputta. 

The Buddha daily used to take a short journey 
in order to do good to the people by preaching to 
them and accepting their offerings, etc. This was 
known a^atarita journey. The atarita journey was 
divided into three mandalas, e.g., mahamandala, 
majjhimamandala, and antomandala. The maha 
mandala was extended over an area of 900 yojanas, 
Majjhimamandala 600 yojanas, and antomandala 
300 yojana^. He had to start on the day following 
the MahapavaranS. (i.e., last day of the lent) ; 
if he had to undertake the mahamandala journey 
he had to start at the beginning of Agrahayatia and 
in case of antomandala^ journey, he could start 
at any time suitable to him (S.V., pt. I, pp. 239-242). 

Among the Buddha’s contemporaries were 
Jivaka Komarabhacca, Tissas&manera, Pokkharasati, 
and Ambattha. It will not perhaps bC out of place 
to record her^ a feAV interesting facts about them. 

Jivaka Komarabhanda was reared up by 
Abhayakumara, one of the sons of Bimbisara, so 
he was called Komdra-bhanda. Once Bimbisara 
and Abhayakumara saw from the roof of the palace 
Jivaka lying down' on the floor at the gate of the 
palace surrounded by vultures, crows, etc. The 
king asked, “ What is that ? ” He was told that 
it was a baby. The king asked if it were alive. 
The reply was in the affirmative. Hence he was 
called Jivaka (S.V., pt. I, p. 133). 

Once Jivaka caused the Buddha to take some 
purgative. When the Buddha became all right in 
health, Jivaka offered the Buddha a pair of valuable 
clothes. The Buddha accepted his qffering and 
gave him suitable instructions with the result that 
he was established in the fruition of the first stage 
of. sanctification. He offered his mango-garden to 
the Buddha for his residence with his pupils, as. 
Jivaka thought that it would be difficult for him to 
go to the Veluvana where the Buddha used to 
five for attending on him and which was far from 
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his house. In the mango-garden, Jivaka prepared 
rooms for spending day and night for the Buddha 
and his bhikkhus. Wells, etc., were sunk for them. 
The garden was surrounded by a wall and a 
Gandhakuti (perfumed house) was built for the 
Buddha in the Mango-garden (S.V., pt. I, p. 133). 

Tissasd<manera : — Once Sariputta wanted to go 
to his pupil. The Buddha expressed his udllingness 
to go with him and ordered Ananda to inform 20,000 
bhikkhus who were possessed of supernatural powers 
that the Blessed One would go to see Tissa. The 
Buddha mth Sariputta, Ananda, and 20,000 
khinasava- bhikkhus (the monks whorwere free from 
sins) traversed the path of 2,000 yojanas through 
sky and got down at the gate of the village where 
Tissa was and they robed themselves. The 
viDagers received them all and offered them rice 
gruel. After the Buddha had finished ^his meal, 
Tissa returned from klms-begging and offered food 
to the Buddha, which he (Tissa) had received on his 
begging tour. The Buddha visited Tissa’s dwelling 
place. 

Pokkharasadi : — His body was like the white 
letus or like the silver gate of - Devanagara. His 
head was very beautiful and popular. At the time 
of Kassapa Buddha, he was well- versed in the three 
Vedas and in consequence of his offering charity 
to the Buddha, he was reborn in the Devaloka. 
As he did not like to enter the womb of a human 
being, he was reborn in a lotus in a big lake near 
the Himavanta. An ascetic wdio lived near the 
lake reared him up. He made the child learn the 
three Vedas and the child became very much learned, 
and was regarded as the foremost brahmin in the 
Jambudipa. He showed his skill in arts to the- king 
of Kosala. The king being pleased with him gave 
him the city of Ukkattha as Brahmottara property 
(i.e,, the property offered to the brahmin) (S.V., 
pt. I, pp. 244-245). 

Ambattha : — He was the chief disciple of 
PokkharasSdi or Pokkharasati. He was sent to the 
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Buddha to see whether the Buddha deserved the 
praises oifered to him. He attempted in various 
ways to defeat "'the Buddha but in vain. He also 
expressed his opinion that no samanadhamma could 
be practised by living in such a vihara. He came 
back to his teacher after being defeated (S.V., 
pt. I,- p. 253). 

The Sumangalavilasini supplies us with some 
new interesting geographical informations, some of 
them being more or less fanciful in their origin. 

Anga : —On account of the beautj’’ of their body, 
some princes were known as Ahgas. The place was 
named Anga because those princes used to dwell 
there (S.V., pt. I, pr 279).' 

Not far from the city of Anga, there was the 
tank of Gaggara, so called because it was dug by a 
queen named Gaggara. On its bank all round, 
there was^ a great forest of Campaka trees decorated 
with flowers of five colours, blue, etc. THfe account 
of Campa has, however, hardly any geographical 
value. Buddhaghosa also gives us his own in- 
terpretation of the term Anga. According to him, 
it is so called because of the beauty of the princes 
of the country. - The explanation seems to 
rather fanciful (S.V., pt. I, p. 279). 

Daksinapatha or the Deccan : — ^Bud<^aghosa 
defibnes Dakkhinapatha or the Deccan as the tract 
of land lying to the south of the Gang^ (S.V., 
pt I, p. 265). Many ascetics used to Uve there 
and one of the forefathers of Ambattha went there 
and learnt- ambaUhavijja, a science through the 
influence of which the weapon once raised could be 
brought down. He came to Okkaka and showed 
his skill and secured a post under liim (S.V., pt. I, 
p. 265). 

Ghositarama -In the past there was a .kingdom 
named Addila. In this kingdom a poor man named 
Kotuhailaka while going to another place at the time 
of famine, being unable to carry his son, threw him 
on the way. The mother out of affection went 
back, and brought the child and returned to the 
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village of gopaias (cowherds) who gave them milk- 
rice to eat. Kotuhalaka could not .digest the milk 
and died at night of cholera and was reborn in the 
womb of a bitcli. 'J'he young dog was the favourite 
of the head of the cowlicrds, who used to worship 
a paccekabuddha. The cowherd used to gi.ve a 
handful of cooked rice to the young dog which 
followed the gopaias to the hermitage of the pacccka- 
biiddha. The young dog used to inform the pacceka- 
buddha by barking that rice was ready and used 
to drive away wild beasts on the way by barking. 
As the young dog served the paccekabuddha.. he 
was reborn after death in heaven and was named 
Ghosadevaputta who, fallen from heaven, was 
reborn in a family at Kosambi. The banker of 
Kosambi being, childless brought him up and when 
a legitimate child- was born to the banker, he 
attempted to kill Ghosa seven times but on account 
of the accumulation of merit Ghosaka could not 
be killed. He was saved by the instrumentality 
of a banker’s daughter whom he eventually mamed. 
After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he succeeded him. and was known as 
Ghosakasetthi. At Kosambi there were two other 
bankers named Kukkuta and Pavariya. At this 
time fiw hundred ascetics came to Kosambi and 
the thrpe bankers, Ghosaka, Kukkuta, and Pavariya 
built herm tages in their respective gardens for 
the ascetics and supported them. Once the ascettes 
while coming from the Himalayan region through 
a forest became very much hungry and thirsty, and 
sat under a big banian tree thinking that there 
must have been a powerful devata residing in the 
tree who wolild surely help them. The presiding 
deity of the tree helped the ascetics with water to 
quench their thiret. The deity when asked as to 
how he (deity) acquired such splendour, replied 
that he was a servant in the house of a banker 
AnSthapin^ka who Supported the Buddha at 
Jetavana. On a sabbath day the servant went 
-out to walk in the morning and returned in the 
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evening. He enquired of the other servants of 
tlie house and learning that they had accepted 
uposatha, he went to Ajiathapindika and took 
precepts. But he could not observe the precepts 
fully and in consequence of the merit accumulated 
dlie to the observance of half the uposatha at 
night; he became the deity of this tree endowed 
with great splendour. They went to Kosambi and 
informed the setthis of this matter. The ascetics went 
to the Buddha and ac’quired ordination and Arahat- 
ship. The setthis afterwards went to the Buddha and 
invited the Buddha to Kosambi. After returning to 
Kosambi, they built three hermitages and one of them 
was known as Ghositarama (S.V,^ pt. I, pp. 31 /-319). 

Kosala : — The Poranas say that prince Maha- 
panaxla did not laugh even after seeing or healing 
objects that are likely to rouse laughter. The 
father of the prince promised that he would decorate 
with various kinds of ornaments the person who 
would be able to make his son laugh. Many, 
including even the cultivators, gave up their ploughs 
and came to make the son laugh. They tried 
in various ways but in vain. At last, Sakka the 
chief of the _gods sent a theatrical party to show 
him a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. 
The prince laughed and men returned to their 
respective abodes. While they were returning home 
they were asked on the way, “ Kacci bho kusalam, 
kaeci bho kusalam” (are you all right'?). From 
this word kusalam, the country came to be known 
as Kosala (S.V., pt: 1, p. 239). 

Rajagaha : — ^A name of the town in which 
Mandhata.and Mahagovinda took their abode. At 
the time of the Buddha it was a town, at other 
times' it was empty (S.V., pt. I, p. 132). 

The Sumahgalasdlasinl serves as a glossary of 
important terms, a few of which may be enumerated 
here. 

Adinnad&nS. : — It strictly^ means accepting that 
which is not given. It also means stealing the pro- 
perty of others, the thing which can be used by 
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others according to their wish and by using which 
they are not liable to be punished, if that thing 
be taken with the intention of stealing it, then he is 
guilty of theft ; if the thing stolen be of greater 
value, then the offence will be greater and if it is 
of less value the offence will be less. If the 
thing stolen belongs to a person of greater quality, 
the offence will be greater and if it belongs to a 
person of less quality, the offence will be less. 

One is guilty of theft if thb following conditions 
are there : — 

(1) the thing stolen must belong to others ; 

(2) the thief must be conscious at the time of 

stealing, thatt the thing which he is 
stealing belongs to others ; 

(3) he must have the intention to steal ; 

(4) he must make effort to steal and that effort 

must bring about the theft of the thing 
belonging to others (S.V., Vol. I, p. 71) 

Musavada ; — It means application of word or 
bodily deed to bring about dissension. Conscious- 
ness due to the application of word or bodily deed 
with the intention of bringing about dissension is 
called speaking falsehood. 

M^sa in another sense means 

(1) the thing not happened before, 

(2) untrue thing. 

Vada means making known thing which is 
untrue to be true and a tiling, unhappened before 
to have happened. 

Musavada is nothing but consciousness of the 
person who^is willing to make known a thing which 
is untrue to be true and an unhappened thing to 
have happened. 

Buddhaghosa cites some examples in this 
connection : 

If a witness gives false evidence, he becomes 
liable to greater fault ; if a bhikkhu makes exaggera- 
tion humorously he will be liable to less ^ fault ; 
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and if a bhikkhu says- that he has seen a thing not 
seen by him, tuat he has heard of a thing unheard 
by him, he will surely be hable to greater fault. 

One is guilty of falsehood if the following 
conditions are there : — 

1. His subject or object must be false. 

2. He must have the intention of creating 

disunion or dissension. 

3. He must make the effort created by that 

intentioii. 

4. Ilis act of creating disunion must be known 

to the parties concerned. He must 
commit the offence himself. Buddha- 
ghosa is of opinion that if a person 
instigates others to commit falsehood, 
and instigates others to do the offence 
by letters or by Avriting on walls, etc,, 
and if he himself commits the offence, 
in all these cases, the nature of offence 
must be the same {Ibid., p, 73). 

Pharusavaca : — ^According to Buddhaghosa, 
Pharusavaca really means intention to woimd the 
feelings of others. It means harsh words (S.V. 
pt. I, p. 75). According to him a thoughtless speech 
should be pleasing to the ear, producing love, 
appealing to the heart and agreeable to many 
(S.V., pt. I, pp. 75-76). 

Pisunavaca : — ^The person to whom the word 
is spoken takes a favourable view of the speaker 
but unfavourable view of the person about whom 
it is spoken. It is nothing but consciousness of 
the person who speaks to make hituself closely 
acquainted with the person to whom the word is 
spoken and the person about whom it is spoken. 

One is guilty of pisun&vftca if the following 
condition^ be fulfilled : — 

1. He must have the mtentiOii of creating 

dissension and makmg hitmelf friendly. 

2. He must have the effort to carry out ms 

intention. . , 

6 
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3. The act of creating disunion must be knoim 
to the parties concerned. 

4. The persons before whom the dissension is 
created must be in exratence (S.V., pt. 
I, p. 74). 

There are references to the following sports 
and pastimes in the SumangaJavilSsinl : — 

Atthapadam : Dice. 

Akasam : A kind of pastime which is played 
after imagining a l^d of dice- board in the 
sky. 

Candalam : Sporting with an iron b^ 

‘ Ghatikam : A sport in which large sticks are 
beaten by short ones. 

Vamsam : Sporting with a bamboo which is 
turned in various ways. 

Pariharapatham : A kind of sport which is 
played on the ground on which many paths 
having fences are prepared to puzzle the 
player (S.V., pt. I, pp. 84-86). 

References to various kinds of seats aro found 
in this work : — 

Asahdiih : A big seat. 

Gonakani : A carpet with long hairs. 

Kose3ryam : A silk seat bedecked with gems. 

Kuttakam : A kind, of woollen seat in which 
sixteen dancing girls can dance together. 

PaUankam : A seat having feet ^th figure 
of deer, etc. 

Patalik& : Thick woollen seat with various 
designs'of flowers. 

Patik& : .Woollen seat. 

yiluttik& : A seatliaving the figure of lion or 
tiger. 

Dhopanam : It is a ceremony among the south- 
ern Indian people who wash the bones of 
their dead i^tives after digging them out 
and after having besmeared them with 
scents and coUec^g all the bones in one 
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place. On a certain auspicious day they eat 
up various kinds of food and drink collected 
for the occasion while crying for their 
departed relatives (S.V., pt. I, pp. 84r-87). 

A person is called Puthujjano because various 
kinds of sins are committed by him. His view 
is that the body which is soul is not gone. He is 
so called because he is merged in various kinds of 
ogha (floods) and because he is burnt by various 
kinds of heat. As he is attached to five kinds of 
sensual pleasures and as he is covered by five 
hindrances and as he does innumerable low deeds, 
so he is called puthujjwno. As he is separated by 
Ariyas from the slla (precepts), suta (learning), 
etc., he is called puthujjano (Ibid., p. 69). 

Raja : — He is so called because he pleases 
(ranjeti) his subjects. 

Silas : — Poranas say that sila (precept) is the 
ornament of a Yo^ and sila is the object of decora- 
tion of a Yogi. Tlie Yo^ being adorned with silas 
have acquired perfection in matters of decoration. 
One should observe silas just as a kiki bird protects 
her egg. One should observe silas properly jusji as 
one eyed man protects his only eye (S.V., pt. I, 
pp. 55-56). Buddhaghosa says that all good deeds 
are based on silas just as all the trees and vegetables 
grow on the earth (S.V., pt. I, p. 56). 

GuUaslla : — Panatipftta means slaughter of life. 
Pana ordinarily means living beings but in reality 
it is vitality. The thought of killing vitality is 
what is called pS,n§>tip3.ta. To kill a lower animal 
which is devoid of good qualities and a small being, 
brings small amount of sin and to kill a big creature 
full of sins brings large amount of sin l^oause a 
good amount of effort is needed to kill a big animal 
whereas to kill a small animal, little effort is required. 
To Mil with great effort a creature having good 
qualities brings about much sin, whereas to kill 
with the same effort a creature having no quality 
or having qualitjr not of great amount brings, about 
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sin. If the body and the quality possessed 
by it be of equal standard, there will be a ^fference 
in the acquisition of according to greatness or 
smallness of kilesas (sins). 

One will be guilty of life-slaughter if the 
following conditions be fulfilled : — 

(1) there must be a living being ; 

(2) the killer must be conscious at the time 

of killing that he is going to kill a 
living being ; 

(3) he must have the intention to kill ; 

(4^ then he must make the effort to kill ; 

(5) the effect of that effort must lie in the 
death of the l^ing living. 

The six kinds of efforts are : — 

SShatthika (killing by own hand), anattika 
(order to kill), nissaggika (throwing with the inten- 
tion that living being should die), vijjamaya (killing 
by magic), iddhimaya (killing by miracle), thavara 
( killing , by instruction written on immovable pillars), 
etc. (/^id., pt. I, p. 70). 

The Sumahgalavilasini contains some more 
interesting historical materials. It «ipeaks of the 
origin of the Sakyius which is traced back to King 
Ot^aka (i.e., Ik^vaku). King Okkaka had five 
queens. By the chief queen, he had four sons 
and ''five daughters. After the death of the chief 
queen, the king married another young lady who 
extorted from hiyn the promise to place her son 
upon the throne. The king thereupon requested 
his sons to leave the kingdom. The princes accord- 
ingly left the kingdom accompanied by their- sisters 
and going to a forest near tfie Himalayas, began 
to search for a site for building up a city. In 
course of their search, they met the sage Kapila 
who said that they should build a town in the 
place where he (the sage) lived. The prince built 
the town and named it Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu). 
In course of time the four brothers married the 
four sisters, exo^ing the eldest one and they came 
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to be known as the S&kyas (pt. I, pp. 25S-260). 
The only grain of fact hidden in this fanciful story 
of the origin of the 3&kyas ^ms to be that there 
was a tradition which traced their descent from 
King Okkaka or Iki^vSku. Buddhaghosa in his 
great commentaries, though a very reliable guide as 
regards exposition and exegesis and the unravelling 
of metaphysical tangles, becomes quite the reverse 
when any point of history or traction comes up. 
Here he accepts the wildest theories and takes as 
gospel truth even the most improbable stories. 
Sister-marriage was not in vogue in ancient India 
even in the earliest times of which we have any 
record, as the story of Yama and YamI m the 
Rigveda amply demonstrates. It was a revolting 
idea to the Indians from the time of the Rigveda 
downwards. Yet we see that Buddhaghosa in the 
case of the Licchavis and again here in that of the 
Sakyas, tries to explain the origin by sister-marriage. 
Perhaps Buddhaghosa was actuated by the idea 
of purity of birth by a union between brothers 
and sisters as in the case of the Pharaohs of Egypt. 
The great Ceylonese chronicle, the Mah&vamsa, 
also traces the ori^n of the ^akyas to the same 
King Okkaka and goes further back to Mah&- 
sammata of the* same dynasty. 

When the Buddha was at Kosambi, he de’ivered 
the Jaliya Sutta at the Ghositarama befcre « large 
gathering of people including a number of setthis 
among whom there were Kukkuta, Pavariya, and 
Ghosaka who built three monasteries for the Buddha. 
Gbosaka built the Ghositarama, Kukkuto built the 
Kukkutarama, and Pavariya built Pavirika- 
ambavana (S.V., pt I, pp. 317-319). 

On one occasion the whole of Rajagaha was 
illumined and decorated and was full of festivities 
and enjoyments. Ajatasattu with his ministers 
wont to the terrace and saw the festivities going 
on in the city. The moon-lit night was really very 
pleasing ; and the thought arose within . mm of 
approaching a Samana or Brahmana who could 
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bring solace to his tortured mind (Ibid.^ pt. 1* 
pp. 140-141). Hearing of the greav virtues of the 
Buddha from Jivaka, the ^at^l physician of the 
day, Aj&tasattu came to the ambavana where the 
Enlightened One was staying much afraid though 
he was of the Master for his (Ajatasattu’s) many 
mischievous deeds against the latter pt. I, 

151-152). Ajatasattu asked the Blessed One whether 
he could show him the effect of leading the life of 
a Samana. The Buddha did so by delivering to 
the repentant king a discourse on various virtues 
of the life of a samana or ascetic as narrated in the 
S&maiinaphala Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya {Und., 
I, pp. 158 foil.). Buddhaghcsa says that according 
to Gosala things happen exactly as they are to 
happen (/6td., pp. 160-165). 

In the SumahgalaviiSsiiff Buddhaghosa has 
conjured up a myth in order to explain the conduct 
of the parricidal prince Ajatasattu. He avers that 
Ajatasattu was even before his birth an enemy of 
King Bimbisara. The circumstances that preceded 
Ajatasattu’s birth and augured the impencfing evU, 
as recorded in the Sumahgalavilasini, are appealing. 
When the would-be parricide ivas in his mother’s 
womb, the queen, it is said, felt a craving for sipping 
blood from the right arm of the king. She, however, 
dared not speak nut her inhuman desire. Worried 
by this, she looked pale and emaciated. The king 
asked hei the cause of her getting weak. At last 
she spoke out and the king then sent for his surgeon 
who drew blood out of his right arm for the queen. 
The blood was diluted with water and the queen 
was asked' to drink up the horrible potioii. The 
soothsayers, however, warned that the child would 
be an enemy to the king and would kill him in 
consequence of the queen’s drinking the king’s 
blood. The . queen, horrified at the prospect, tried 
to effect miscarriage but she was prevented by the 
king who urged that a sinful act would be abhorred 
by the people of Jambudipa, and that voluntary 
abortion was against all national tradition of India. 
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The queen, it is said, thought of destroying the 
child at the time of delivery. But the a^hdants 
took away the child as soon as it came out of the 
mother’s womb. When the child had grown up, 
he was presented before the queen whose maternal 
affection towards the lad got the upper hand and 
she could no longer think of killing him. In duo 
course the king made him his vieeregent (pt. I, 
p. 134). Ajatasattu took advantage of this and 
kept his fathei confined in a room which was very 
hot and full of smoke. None else was allowed to 
enter into that room except Aj&tasattn’s mother 
who used to take some fo^ for the unfortunate 
king, but she was afterwards prevented from doing 
that even. In spite of the prohibitive injunction, 
she used to bring food for Bimbisara concealing 
it in several parts of her body ; but she was one 
day found out and was ordered not to enter the 
room with any kind of food. Thenceforth she used 
'to enter the king’s apartment with her body be- 
smeared with a mixture of honey, butter, ghee, and 
oiL Bimbis&ra got some sustenance by licking her 
body. This too was detected by the over-vi^ant 
Aj&tasattu and she was forbidden to enter into t^" 
room and asx^ to see the king from outside. The 
queen now reminded Bimbisftra that it was she 
who had requested him to MU Aj&tasattu while in 
the womb. She further told him that it ^/as the 
last occasion on which she had been permitted to 
meet him and she begged his pardon and took 
leave (S.V;, pt. 1, pp. 136-136). Bimbi^ra was 
now prevented from taking any food but he was 
still i^ye and the commentator informs us that the 
inhuman practices of Ajatasattu increased in their 
barbarity. Bimbis&ra, it is said, was meditating on 
the fruition of the path and was walking up and 
down and his appearance became very bright. 
Aj&tasattu was informed of this and he ordered 
vthat his walking up and down must be stopx)ed and 
ordmed his barber to go and cut the feet of his 
father and to. put salt and oil thereupon and then 
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to heat them on the fire of Elhadira charcoal. The 
barber went to Bimbisfixa who thought that his 
son had come to realise his folly and become kind 
to him. The barber whmi asked by the king about 
his mission, intimated to him the order of King 
Ajatasattu. The barber carried out the ghastly 
operations required by the royal order. Bimbisara 
breathed his last with the words, Buddha and 
Dhamma”. After death Bimbisara was reborn 
in the Citummaharajika hea\en as an attendant 
of Vessavana named Javanavasabha (76id., I, p. 137). 

On the day Bimbisara died, a son was bom to 
Ajatasattu. Both the reports, one conve^dng .the 
news cf the death of his father, .and the other, 
that of the birth of his child were received by. his 
ministers at the same time. The ministers first of 
all handed oyer the letter conveying the news of 
the birth of his child to- King Ajatasattu. On 
receipt of the letter the Mng’s mind was filled with 
filial affection and at that moment all the virtues 
of his father rose up before his mind’s eye and he 
realised that similar filial affection arose in his 
father’s mind when the latter received the news of 
his (Ajatasattu’s) birth. Ajatasattu at once ordered 
the release of his father but it was too late. On 
hearing of his father’s death, he cried and went to 
his mother and a^iked her if his father had any 
affection for him. The mother replied, “When a 
boil appeared on your finger, you were crying and 
none could pacify you and you were taken to your 
father when he was administering justice at the 
royal court. Your father out of affection put your 
finger with the bod into his mouth and the boil 
was burst open. ’ Out of filial affection he swallowed 
up the blood and pus instead of throwing them 
away.” Ajatasattu heard this and shed hot tears. 
The dead body of his father was burnt. Shortly 
afterwards Devadatta went to Ajatasattu and urged 
him to order, his men to go and kill the Buddha 
1^. Devadatta sent AjSrtasattu’s men to kill the 
Master and himself took several steps to bring 
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about his death. He himself went to the top of 
the Gijjhakuta mountain and hurled at the Buddha 
a big stone, then he set the mad elephant Nalagiri 
against the Enlightened One but all his attempts 
were bafiSed. All his gain and fame were lost, and 
he became very miserable {Ibid., pt. I, pp. 138-139). 

A conversation once took place between 
Brahmadatta and Suppiya, a paribbajaka. Suppiya 
gaid that the Buddha was a prox>ounder of non- 
action, annihilation, and seif -mortification. He 
further said that the Buddha was of low birth and 
he did not possess any super-human knowledge; 
Brahmadatta, cn the other hand, was of opinion 
that he should not folloyr his teacher in performing 
evil deed. He said that if his teacher worked with 
fire, it did not behove him to do so ; if his teacher 
played with a black snake, it was not intended 
that he should also do like that. He further said, 
“ All beings enjoy the fruits of their karma. Karma 
is their own, father is not responsible for liLs son’s 
deeds* and son is not responsible for his father’s 
deeds. So also mother, brother, sister, pupil, and 
others are not responsible for one another’s action. 
Three jewels (Triratana) namely, the Buddha, 
Hhamma, and Samgha are abused by me. To 
rebuke an ariya (elect) is a great sin.” Brahmadatta 
spoke highly of the Master thut : “ The Buddha 

is the Blessed One, an araha^ (saint), supremely 
wise, etc. ” He also spoke highly of the Dhamma 
and the Samgha. Thus Suppiya and Ins pupil 
Brahmadatta were holding contrary views. In the 
evening aU of them arrived in the garden of the 
king named Ambalatthika. In that garden the king 
had a beautiful garden-house. The Buddha took 
his residence at that house for one night. Suppiya 
also took shelter in the garden. At night bhikkhus 
were seated surrounding the Buddha calmly and 
without the least noise. In the first watch of the 
night the bhikkhus sat in the mandalamala (sitting- 
hall) of the house. The Buddha went to the spot 
and asked them about the topic of their discussion. 
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The bhikkhus told him that they were discussing 
the contrary views of Suppiya and Brahmadatta 
and the endless virtues of the Buddha. The Buddha 
then solved their topics of discussion by the long 
<iiscourse known as the Brahmaj&la Suttanta (S.V., 
pt. I, pp. 26-44). 

The Sumahgalavilasini furnishes us with an 
account which embodies the tradition regarding the 
recital of the Digha Nikaya in the First Council. 

One week after the parinibb&na of the Buddha 
at the salavana of the Mallas near KuinnSj*&, on the 
full-moon day in the month of Vais&kha, a monk 
named Subhadda who took ordination tn old age 
spoke thus, “ Friend, you roed not lament, you 
need not grieve. We are free from the Mahasamana 
who used to trouble us by asking us to perform this 
or that act.” Hearing this Mahakassapa thought 
that in order to save the monks from such people 
and to save the saddhamma from destruction, it 
was necessary to hold a council. He addressed the 
assembly of monks to rehearse the Dhamma and 
Vinaya. , On the 21st day after the Buddha’s 
parinibba^, five hundred theras who were all 
Arahate and possessed of analytical knowledge were 
selected. 

Tl\e pecmle worshipped the dead body of the 
Buddha with incanse, garland, etc., for a week. 
It was placed bn a funeral pyre but there was no 
fire for a week and in the thi^ week since his death. 
Ids bones, etc., were worshipped in the Mote-hall 
and the relics were divided on .the fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jai^tha. At the time 
of the distribution of relics many bhikkhus were 
assembled among whom five hund^ weie selected. 
The five hundir^ bhikkhus were given time for 
40 days to remove all their hindrances in order to 
enable them to take part in the propcMsed «ehearsaL 
Id^hakassaxia with the five hundred bhikkhus went 
to Bajagaha.. Other Mah&theras with their own 
retmue went to different places. At this time a 
Mah&thera named Pur&pa with 700 bhikkhus con- 
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soled the people of Kui^&r&. Ananda with five 
hundred bhikkhus returned to Jetavana at S&vattld. 
The jteople at 8§.vatth! seeing Ananda coming there 
thought that the Buddha would be in their midst ; 
but being disappointed in this and learning the 
•news of the Master’s paiinibbana they began to cry. 
Ananda worshipped the Gandhakuti where the 
Buddha used to dwell, opened its door and cleansed 
it. While cleansing the Gandhakuti, he cried saying, 
“The Blessed One, this is the time of your takii^ 
bath, preaching, instructing the bhikkhus, this is 
the time of your lying down, sleeping, washing your 
mouth, and face ”. He went to Subha's house for 
alms where he preached Subhasuttam of the Dl^ha 
Nik&ya. After leaving the bhikkhus at Jetavana, 
he went to BS.jagaha to take part in the proposed 
rehearsal. Other bhikichus who were select^ to 
take part in the rehearsal also came to BAjagaha. 
All the selected bhikkhus observed uposatha on the 
full-moon day of the month of A^a^a and spent the 
rainy season. The bhikkhus approached Ajatasattu 
and requested him to repair eighteen mah&vih&raa 
of Bajagaha. The king had them repaired. He 
also built a beautiful and well-decorated pandal noar 
the VeUiora mountain at the foot of the Sattapanni 
cave, for them. This pandal was like that bi^t by 
Vissakamma in heaven. Five hundred seats were 
propared in this pandal for five hundred bhikkhus. 
^e seat of the President was on the south facing 
the north. In the middle there was a dhammasana 
in which Ananda mid UpAli took their seats and 
preached Bhamma and Vinaya. Then Dhamnta and 
Vinaya were repeated simultaneously by the five 
himdred bhikkhus. The question arom as to the 
competency of Ananda to take part. He was not an 
•Arahat. Hearing this Ananda became ashamed 
and after exertion he acquired saintship at night. 
All the theras were present while Ananda’s seat was 
vacant. Some said that Ananda came to the 
spot after coming through the sky and some were 
of opinion that he came through the earth. Blahfi- 
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kassapa declared the attainment of Arahatship by 
Ananda by shouting “ Sadhu, SSdhu Mahft- 
kassapa asked whether Dbamma was to be rehearsed 
first or the Vinaya. The opinion of the assembly 
was that Vinaya should be rehearsed first as the 
existence of the BuddhasSsana depended on Vinaya. 
The question arose as to who would answer the 
questions of Vinaya. It was decided that UpaJi 
would be the first person to answer such questions. 
Mahakassapa taking the consent of the assembly 
asked him where the first parajika rule was enacted. 
The reply was that at Vaisali it was enacted concerning 
Sudinna Kalandakaputto on the sublet of methima- 
dhamma (sexual intercourse). ' All the questions 
were put to Upali who answered them and all the 
blukkhus repeated and remembered them. The 
question arose whether Ananda was competent to 
answer the questions of Vinaya. In the opinion 
of the assembly Ananda was competent, but PpaJi 
was selected because the Buddha gave him the 
first place among the Vinayadhara bhftkhus. 
Ananda was selected by the assembly to answer 
the questions on Dhainma. The Digha Nikaya 
of the Sutta Pitoka was taken dp ..first for rehearsal. 
The Brahmajalasutta was first rehearsed by .c^nanda 
and the assembly recited it in chorus. All the 
suttas of the five Nikayas were then rehearsed one 
after another (S.V., pt. I, pp. 2-25). 

The Sumangalavilasinl further records some 
interesting information. Ujunna is the name of a 
town. Kannakatthala is the name of a beautiful 
spot. Migadaya is so called because i^^t was given 
for the freedom of deer (S.V.,' pt. II, p. 349). The 
Blessed One who was dAveUing’ ia a great monastery 
at Gijjhakufa, listening to the conversation' held 
between the paribbajaka Nigrodha and the disciple 
Sandhana, went through the sky and came to them 
and answered the questions put to by Nigrodha 
{Ibid., p. 362). The kingdom of Gandhaxa bulit by 
the sage Gandhara is a trading centre (p. 389). 
Sslavatika is the name of a village. It is called 
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S&lavatika because it is surrounded on all sides by 
the sSla trem appearing like a fence (p. 395). 
ManasS>kato i^ the name of a village (p. 399). 
Ambavana is a thicket of mangoe-trees. It is a 
beautiful spot having sands scattered on the ground 
like silver leaves and on the top having thick branches 
and leaves of the mangoe-trees. Here the Exalted 
One lived finding delight in solitude (p. 399). In 
the interior of Jetavana there are four big houses, 
e.g., Kareriktiti, Kosambakuti, Gandhakuti, and 
Salalaghaia. Salalaghara was built by King Pasenadi 
and the rest by Anathapin^ka (p. 407). There is a 
reference to tiees, e.g., saJa, sirisa, udumbara or fig 
tree, banyan, and as. cttha (p. 416). Jambudipa is 
great and it is 10,000 yojanas in extent. There is 
also Majjhitnadesa and in the east there is Kajangala 
country (p. 429). There is a reference to seven 
gems, e.g., cakka (wheel), hatthi (elephant)^ assa 
(horse), mani (jewel), itthi (woman), gahapati or 
householder, painayaka or leader (p. 444). Catum< 
maharajika heaven contains 90,00,000 gods who 
obtain celestial happiness (p. 472). The Abhassara 
gods are those whose bodies shed lustre (p. 510) and 
whose lease of life is 8 kalpas (p. 511). Gijjhaku^ 
is so called because it has a pinnacle like a vulture 
and vultures dwell in it (p. 516). Sarandada cetiya 
has been described here as a vihara (p. 521). 
Sunidha and Vassakara were endowed with great 
riches (p. 540). Nadika has been described as a 
village of relatives. Near the lake Nadika, there 
are two villages belonging to the sons of CuUapiti- 
Mahapiti (p. 543). Mara engages creatures to do 
mischief to others and kill them (p. 555). There 
are lakes, e.g., Kharassara, Khandas^rS., Kakassara, 
Bhaggassara, etc. (p. 560). There is a reference to 
weavers in Benares who produce soft and beautiful 
garments (p. 563). 'Buddhaghosa understands 

sukara-mad^va by the flesh of a grown-up hog 
neither too young nor too old. Xt is soft and 
glossy (p. 568). Buddhaghosa refers to four kinds 
of bed, e.g,i the bed of one who is merged in sensual 
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pleasures, the bed of the departed spirit, the bed 
of a lion, and the bed of the Tath&gata (p. 574). 
There is a mention of the three pitekas, five nikayas, 
nine angas, and 84,000 dhammakkhan^as (p. 591). 
Buddhaghosa interprets attha Malla-pamokkh& ** 
in the sense that the eight MallarSjas were middle- 
aged and were endow^ with strength (p. 596). 
Makutabandhana is a cetiya of the Mafias and is a 
s§l& (covered hall) which gives satisfaction and 
blessings to the Mafia chief (p. 596). Rajagaha is 
Vi yojanas in extent from Kui^Sra (p. 609). 
Jambu<fipa is 10,000 yojanas in extent, Aparagoy^a 
is 7,000 yojanas in extent, and Uttarakuru is 8,000 
yojanas in extent (p. 623). Jotip&la is so called on 
account of his lustre and rearing qthers up (p. 660). 
The SSkiyas and the Koliyas cultivated lands well 
because they confined the river Bohi^ by a blind. 
This river flows between the territories of the 
dskyas and the Koliyas (p. 672). 

The PapancasudanI is an extensive commentary 
on the Majjhima Nikaya written 
( 2 ) Papaficasu- by Buddhaghosa at the request of a 
thera named Buddhamitta in the 
jhiiua Nikiiya. Style more or less of the Sumangala- 
vilSsini. In the commentary on 
the first ten suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya, Buddha- 
ghosa^ discusses tne following topics : the four 
suttanikkhepas, balabojjhanga, Dhammacakka, the. 
origin of aU the dhammas, Nibbana, earth, Tath^ 
gata, Abhisambuddha, destruction of sin, false 
belief, saddhS., faith, four pu^alas, ol^acles in the 
path leading to Nibb4na, contact, old age, death, 
suffering, right recollection, mindfulness, pleasing 
^nsation, and lastly emancipation.* 

The Papancasudaiff furnishes us with some 

^ This oommentary by Buddhaghosa has been edited for the 
P.T.S.p London, by J. H. Woods Mid D. KosambL 

* There is a printed Bunnec3 edition of this work published by 
the F. G. Mundine Fitaka Frees, Rangoon (J.R.A.S., 1894) ; and 
also an eafoellent Siamese edition of this oommentary printed and 
publishe i ii^ three volumes. 
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interesting historical and geographical details. There 
was a janapada named Kuru and the kings of that_ 
province used to be called Kurus (p. 225), of whose " 
origin a fanciful story is told in the commentary. 
Kng MahamandhEta was a cakravartti-r&ja, a 
title which he had acquired for his having had a 
cakraratana with the help of which he could go to 
any place he liked. He conquered Pubbavideha, 
Aparagoyana, Uttarakuru besides the devalokas. 
While returning from Uttarakuru, a large number 
of the inhabitants of that country followed Mah5> 
mandhata to Jambudipa and the place in Jambudipa 
where they settled became known as Kururattham 
including provinces, villages, towns, etc. It is in 
this sense that the word Kurusu (i.e., among the 
Kurus) occurs in the Pali-Buddhist Literature 
(pp. 225-226). 

There is also another fanciful explanation 
of the origin of the name of Savatth!. S3>vatthi 
was a place where one could get, it is asserted, what- 
ever he wanted ; hence it is called Savatthi (Sabba- 
attM). In answer to ar question by some merchants 
as to what the place contained, it was told “ sabbam 
atthi ” (there is everything). Hence it is called 
Savatthi (vol. I, p. 59). The commentary refers in- 
cidentally to Gahga and Yamuna (p. 12), to Savatthi, 
Jetavana, and Giribbaja which is so called because 
it stands like a cow-pen surroimded by a mountain 
(p. 151). It also refers to four more rivers of India 
l^ides Gahga and YamunS, e.g., Bahuk9>, SmidarikS, 
Sarassati, and Bahumal^ (p. 178), and to a mountain 
named Gittala. It relates the activities of Gautama 
Buddha among the Kurus (p. 225), at the Bodhi 
tree, and at Lumbiihvana (p. 13). It is pointed 
out th&t the abode of T&vatinisa gods is beautiful ; 
that the four great kings were the employees of 
Sakka, king of gods ; that Vejayanta palace is one 
thousand yojanas in extent and that the Sudhamma 
or the mote-hall of the gods is 500 yojanas in length 
and the chariot of the Vejayanta heaven is 150 
yojanas in extent (p. 225). In this book we find 
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that there are two kinds of Buddha’s instructions ; 
Sammutidesana and ParamatthadesanS.. The 
ParamatthadesanS, includes anicca (impermanent), 
dukkhaih (suffering), anatta (impermanent), 
khandha (constituents), dhatu (elements), gpyatana 
(sphere), and satipatthana (right recollection) (p, 137 
A most important information is found in this 
book of Damilabhgsa and AndhabhasS., i.e., the 
languages of the Tamils and the Andhras who may 
now roughly be said to be represented by the 
Telegus (p. 138). Tree worship was in practice ; 
there were trees, it is said, which were worthy of 
worship in villages and countries \p. 119). Cultiva- 
tion and cow-keeping are the main occupations of a 
householder and they are for his good (p. 111). 
Five kinds of medicines are mentioned, e.g., sappi 
(clarified butter, ghee), navanita (butter), tela (oil), 
madhu (honey), and phanita (molasses) (p. 90). In 
this text, Mara is called Pajapati because he lords 
over a large assembly (p. 33). There are four 
kinds of pathavi (earth) : — earth with signs, earth 
with load, earth with sense object, and earth 
with selection (p. 25). 

The Papancasudaiu (Vol. II) further narrates 
that the Himavanta (Himalayas) is 3,000 yojanas in 
width (p. 6). Vesall is so called because it expanded 
itself (p. 19). Rajagaha is 60,000 yojanas in distance 
from Kapilavatthu (p. 152). Nadika has been 
rfierred to as a lake (p. 235). Ghositarama is so 
called because the arama or monastery was built 
by the banker, named Ghosita (p. 390). Jambudipa 
is mentioned here as a forest and Pubba-Videha, an 
island (p. 423). 

The S&ratthapakasiid is a commentary on the 
Samyutta Nikaya written by 
(8) ssrattha- Buddhaghosa at the request of a 
thera Jotipito 

Sadiyutta Nikftya. It has been published m two 
volumes by the P.T.S. under the 
able editorship of F. L. Woodward. The following 
are fjie manuscripts and printed editions available : — 
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(1) Palm -leaf manuscript in Sinhalese 

character at the Adyar Oriental 

Library, Madras. 

(2) Incomplete Sinhalese printed edition by 

Vajirasara and N&ninda Theras, 

Colombo, 1900-1911. 

(3) Simon Hewavitame Bequest edition of 

1924, VoL I, revised and edited by 

W, P. Mahathera. 

(4) A beautifully written palm-leaf manuscript 

in Sinhalese character. 

Jn this commentary the word ‘ guru is always 
used in this world (lokc) as referring to the Buddha. 
The Blessed One is described as the possessor of 
ton ()otentialities (dasa baladharo) (Vol. I, p. 12). 
The commentator speaks of a land where the cows 
graze near the Ganges and the Yamuna (Ibid., p. 13). 
Anga and Magadha are described as having plenty 
of food (p. 15). There is a reference to the four 
Buddhas (cattaxo Buddha) : sabbaphu Buddha 
(ail knowing), pacceko Buddha (individual), catusacco 
Buddha (master of four truths), and suta Buddha 
(Buddha who has heard) {Ibid., p, 25). 

Sadtihamma is explained in this comment iry as 
the term which includes the five sllas, ton siloo, and 
four objects of recollection or mindfulness (p. 56). 
The Mahavana is described here as a big natural 
forest exteiiding up to the Himalayas (p. 67). 
Pancaveda is meant here as the five Vedas including 
the Itih^a (p. 81)1 By vimuttacitta the com- 
mentator means a mind which is free from the 
Kammat.thanas (p. 104). Nathaputta is explained 
here as Nathassaputta or the son of Natha (p. 130), 
Mallikel is mentioned as the daughter of a poor 
gariand-maker (p. 140), According to the com- 
mentator, Kisagotami was kisa or lean "because 
she had not got much flesh (p. 190). Loka refers 
to the khandlialoka (the world of constituents), 
dh&tu loka (the world of elements), liyatana loka 
(the Wjorld of abode), sampattibhavaloka (the urorld 
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of prosperity), and vipattibhavalok'^ (the world of 
adversity) (p. 201). 

There is a reference to the Mandakiiiipok- 
kharam which is 50 yojanas in extent (p. 281) 
and to the Kailasa mountain inhabited by a celestial 
being named Nagadanta (p. 282). Gaya is 

mentioned here as a village (p. 302). Siha-nfida is 
explained as great uproar (Vol. II, 46). Gahga and 
Yamuna are mentioned as two great rivers (p. 54:). 
Dakkhinagiri is a janapada on the southern side 
of the hiill encircling Rajagaha (p. 176)i^ There is a 
reference to cow-ldUer who kills cows and severs 
the flesh from the bone (p. 218). 

llie Manorathapuranl’ is a commentary on the 
Anguttara Nikaya written by 
( 4 ) Mftnoratha- Buddhaghosa at the request of a 
t‘‘era named Bhaddanta.* 

Anguttara Nikiiya. The ManoiathapuiaHi deals with 
the following topics : sloth and 
stupor, haughtiness, desire for sensual pleasures, 
friendhness, mental emancipation, suffering, right 
realisation, functions of the mind, bojjhahga 
(supreme knowledge), thirty-two signs of a great 
man, puggala (human types), TathSgata, realisation 
of the four paiisambhidas or analytical knowledge, ac- 
counts. of Ahhakondafiha, Sariputta and Moggallana, 
MahaJeassapa, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Pindolabhaxa- 
dvaja, Punna-Mantaniputta, Mah&kaccana, Culla- 
Maha-Panthaka, Subhuti, Revata, Kahkhareyata, 
Sona KoUvisa, Sona Kutikanna, Sivali, Vakkali, 
Rahula-Ratthapala, Kundadhana, Vangisa, Upasena, 
Dabba, Piiindavaccha, Bahiya-Daruemya, Kumara 
Kassapa, Mahakotthita, Ananda, Uruv^a Kassapa, 
Kaludayi, Bakkula, Sobhita, Upaji, Nanda, Nandaka, 
Mahakappina, Sagata, Radha, Moghar&ja, Aiaha- 


^ There is a tika on the Manorathapurani written by a pupil 
of Sumedha Thera who Nourished in the reign of Par&kjramabahu. 
This work is also known as the Catutthas&ratthamanjuaa. 

* Dr. Max •Vallesor has edited the first volume of this work 
for the RT,l?f., London. The complete work has been printed 
and publ'shed in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
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pajapati Gotami, ELhema, Uppalavanna, Pa^ara, 
Dhammadinna, Nanda, Bona, Sakuia, Bhadda- 
Kundalakesa, Bhadd3.-Kapi’^, Bhadda-Kaccana, 
Easagotami, Sigalakamata, Tapassa-Bhallika, 
Sudatta Gahapati, Citta Gahapati, Uatthaka, Maha- 
ua.ma ^kka, Ugga Gahapati, Bura, Jivaka Komara- 
bhacca', Nakulapita Gahapati, Bujata Benanidhita, 
\^isakha Migaxamata, Khujjuttara-Bamavati, Uttara 
Nandamata, Buppavasa Koliyadhita, Buppiya, 
Katiyani, Nakulamata Gahapatani, Kaliup^ika/ 

This cohimentary contains an int(‘>resting 
account of the theras and theris. As to the account 
of the theris contained in this oomraentary, the 
readers are referred to my work, “ Women in 
Buddhist Literature ”, Chap. VIll. An account of 
some of the prominent th^jras is given below, 

Anuruddha was the foremost among tiiose who 
had the divine eye. At the time of the Buddha’s 
visit to Kapilavatthu, the Bakiyan princes, 
Anuruddha, brother of Mahanaraa, Bhaddiya, 
Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Devadatta followed 
by the barber Upali renounced the worldly life 
with the intention of becoming monks. They 
asked admission into the congregation and the 
Master ordained them (ManorathapuranI, P.T.B., 
Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 183-192). 

Pi^ola-Bhdradvdja was also one of th#^ eminent 
of the bhikkhus. He was bom in a brahmin family 
at Rajagaha. He was versed in the three Vedas. 
He was called Piudola, for wherever he went he 
asked for food. He once heard the Master preaching 
the Norm at Rajagaha. Full of faith he asked for 
admission into the Order. The Blessed One or- 
dained him, as he soon attained arahatship {Ibid., 
pp. 196-199). 

Punna-MantdnipuUa was the son of a brahman! 
nanled MantSnl. He was bom in a brahmin family 


^ Vide Women Leaders of the Buddhist RefonLMion ”, pub- 
lished in the J.R.A.S., 1893 ; it is an English translation of some 
portions of the ManoiathapuranL 
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at Donavatthunagara which was not far off the 
city of KapUavatthu. He v/as the nephew of the 
thera Ahnakon^fina, ene of the hve bMkkhus who 
were converted by the Master at Isipatana where 
he first set rolling the wheel of Law. It was through 
Afifiakondaniia that Punna was inspired with faith 
in the Buddha. He received ordination and in 
due course attained arahatship. He had five 
hundred disciples who also attained arahatsMp 
under his guidance. He was also declared by the 
Lord as one of the foremost of the bhfkkhus {Ibid., 
pp. 199-^04). 

Mahdkaccdna was the foremost among i)hose 
who could fully explain the brief utterances of the 
Tathagata. He was bom as the son of a phaplain 
at Ujjenl. At, the request of the King Canda> 
pajjota, Mahakacc&na went to the place where the 
Buddha was in order to bring the Blessed One to 
Ujjenl. Mah&kaccana heard the Master preaching 
the Norm. At the end of the discourse he won 
arabatship. He informed the Buddha of king’s 
desire. The Blessed One did not grant his request, 
but bade him go back to Ujjenl and assured him 
that the king would be glad to see him alone. 
The king was highly pleased with Mahakaccana 
for his attainments {Ibid., pp. 204r-209). 

Pevafa was the foremost among Ahose who were 
dwellers in a forest. He was the younger brother of 
Sariputi/a. He received ordination from the 
bhikkhus and performed the duties of a monk in 
the forest. He attained arahatship in time {Ibid., 
pp. 22a-230). 

Sima-Kofiiviaa was the foremost among those who 
put forth great efforts (araddhavtriyani). He was 
bom in a Setthikula. He was brought up 4n great 
!uxur^^ Once he heard the Master preaching the 
doctrine. He took permission from his parents and 
received ordination. He perceived that the highest 
end could not be attaint in luxury. So he put 
forth great efforts and suffered every sort of morti- 
fications. But he could not attain arahatship. 
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He denied to return to the worldly life and perform 
meritorious acts The Lord came to know the 
theia*s thought, and exhorted him. The thera hi 
due course won arahatship {Ibid., pp. 231-237). 

Rahula-Ratthapcda. ]^hula was the foremost 
of the Samaneras, and Ratthapala of the youths 
who left the world in search of ‘ amata ’. Rahula 
was the son of the Buddha and Ratthapala was 
bom in a setthi family of the kingdom of Kuru. 
At the time of the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu 
Rahula received ordination from the Buddha In 
course of time he attained arahatship. 

Once the Lord visited the Thullakotthlta-nigama 
(in the Kururattha)— the place of RatthapaJa’s 
birth. Ratthapala took permission from his parents 
and received ordination from the Master and went 
with the Buddha to Savatthi. He attained arahat’ 
ship. In CTder to see his parents he once went to 
Thullakotthita-nigama and admonished them. Then 
he came back to the place where the Buddha was 
{Ibid., pp. 251-260). 

Vai^gisa was bora in a brahmana family at 
Savatthi. He was versed in the three Vedas. He 
learnt the ‘ cL<k.va8isa mantarn ’ by which he cofltd 
tell the place of birth of deceased persons. He 
travelled into different places and gained iiis living 
by this sippai. He once met Buddha and had 
conversation with him. The result was that 
Vangisa received ordination. He soon attained 
arahatship. Whenever he visited the Buddha he 
visited him with a hymn of praise. Accordingly he 
was reckoned as the foremost of the Patibhana- 
vant&nam or those possessed of intelligence or ready 
wit {Ibid., pp. 266-270). 

Kumdra Kasaapa was born at Rftjagaha. His 
mother, when she was pregnant, receiv^ ordination 
and be^me a S&manerl. As the rearing up a child 
was not consistent with the life of a S3>maneri, 
the child was reared up Pasenadi, King of 
Kosala. When he grew up he received ^ordination, 
eventually won arahatship, and sWed among the 
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preachers. Accordingly he was reckoned as the 
foremost of the ‘ cittakathikanam ’ or a wise speaker, 
an orator or a preacher (Ibid., pp. 283-285). 

Mahdkotthita was the foremost among those 
who possessed analytical knowledge. He was boTi 
in a brahmin family at Savatthl. He learned the 
three Vedas. He once heard the Master preaching 
the Norm. Full of faith he received ordination 
and attained arahatship through anal3d;ical know- 
ledge (Ibid., pp. 285-286). 

Anavda was the foremost among those who 
were vastly learned in the doctrine. He with 
Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Beva- 
datta followed by UpaH leceived ordination from 
the Master. He was the personal attendant of the 
Buddha, and attained arahatship just before the 
work of the First Buddhist Council began (Ibid., 
pp. 286-296). 

Uruvda Kassapa was the foremost of those who 
had great followings. He with his two brothers 
became ascetics of the Jatila sect. All the three 
had a good number of followers. The Lord first 
converted the eldest brother, Uruvela Kassapa, 
by allowing him his supernatural powers. The 
next two brothers naturally followed suit (Ibid., 
pp. 297-300). 

Vpait was the foremost of those who knew 
the Vinaya rules. He was a barber. The Sakiyan 
princes Anuruddha, Ananda, and others with their 
attendant Upili, the barber,, visited the Blessed 
One wi^ the intention of becoming monks. They 
asked for admission into the Order, and in order 
to curb tiieir pride, they requested that the barber 
should be i^t ordained. Their request was granted 
(/6td.„pp. 311-312). 


Commentaries on 
the Khuddaka Ni- 
kftya: — the Khud- 
dakapstha C ^m. 
raentary. 


Buddhaghosa wrote commentaries 
on three books of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya, e.g., (1) Khuddakapatha, 
(2) Dhammapada, end (3) Sutta 
Nipata. 
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Khuddakapatha At^hakathS is known as the 
Paramatthajotika. ^ 

Like other commentaries of Buddhaghosa, the 
Paramatthajotika, too, contains a good deal of 
interesting information. To start with, there is a 
✓ery interesting but mythical origin of the Licchavis 
which is summarised as follows ; — 

“ There was an embryo in the womb of the 
chief queen of Benares. Being aware of it, she 
informed the king- Who perft»vmed the rites and 
ceremonies for the protection of it. With the embryo 
thus perfectly protected, the queen entered the 
delivery chamber when it was fully mature. With 
iadi^ of great religious merit, the delivery took 
place at the dawn of day. A lump of flesh of the 
coloiir of lac and of bundhu and jivaka flowers 
came out of her womb. Then the other queens 
thought that to tell the king that the chief queen 
was delivered of a mere lump of flesh while a son, 
resplendent like gold, was expected, would bring 
the displeasure of the king upon them all ; therefore, 
they, out of fear of exciting displeasure of the 
king, put that lump of flesh into a casket, and after 
shutting it up, put the royal seal upon it, and placed 
it on the flowing waters of the Ganges. As soon 
as it was abandoned, a god wishing to provide 
for its safety, wrote with a piece of good cinnabar 
on a slip of gold the words, ‘ the child of the chief 
queen of the King of Benares ’ and tied it to the 
casket. Then he placed it on the flowing current 
of the Ganges at a place where there was no danger 
from aquatic monsters. At that time an ascetic 
was travelling along the shore of the Ganges close 
by a settlement of cowherds. When be came down 
to the Ganges in the morning and saw a vessel 
coming on, he caught hold of it, thinking that it 


^ There is a valuable edition of the Commentary on the Khudda* 
kapatha by Welipiti 3 ra Dewananda Thera and revis^ by Mahagoda 
Siri Ranissara Thera, Colombo, 1922. 

It includ^^ the commentaries on Jataka, Sutta Nipata, Dham> 
inapada» and Khuddakapatha. 
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contamed rags (pamsukula), but seeing the tablet 
with the words written thereon and also the seal 
and mark of the King of Benareg, he opened it 
and saw that piece of flesh. Seeing it, he thus 
thought within himself : ‘ It may be an embryo 

and there is nothing stinking or putrid in it and 
taking it to his hermitage, he placed it on a pure 
place. Then after half a month had passed, the 
lump broke up into two pieces of flesh ; the ascetiQ 
nursed them with still greater care. After the 
lapse of another half month, each of the pieces of 
flesh developed fine pimples for the head and the 
two arms and legs. After half a month from that 
time, oae of the pieces of flesh became a son resplen- 
dent like gold, and the other became a girl. The 
ascetic was filled with paternal affection for the 
babies, and milk came out of his thumb. From 
that time forward, he obtained milk from rice ; 
the rice he ate himself and gave the babies the 
milk to drink. Whatever got into the stomach of 
these two infants looked as if put into a vessel of 
precious transparent stone (mani), so that they 
seem to have had no skin (nicchavi) ; others said, 
‘ The two (the skin and the thing in the stomach) 
are attach^ to each other (llna-chavi) as. if they 
were sewn up together, so that these infants owing 
to their being nicchavi, i.e., having no skin, or on 
account of their being llna-chavi, I.e., attached 
skin or same skin, came to be designated as 
Ldcchavis. The ascetic having to nurse these two 
children had to enter the village jn the early morning 
for alms and to return when the day was far 
advanced. The cowherds coming to know this 
conduct of his, told him, ‘ Reverend Sir, ft is a great 
trouble for ah ascetic to nurse and bring up children ; 
kindly make over the children to us, we shall nurse 
them, do you please attend to your own business’. 
The ascetic assented gladly to their proposal. On 
the next day, the cowherds levelled the road, 
scattered flowers, unfurled banners, and came to 
the hermitage with music. The ascetic handed 
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over the two children with these words : ‘ The 
children are possessed of great virtue and goodness, 
bring them up with great care and when they are 
grown up, marry them to each other; please the 
king and getting a piece of land, measure out a 
city, and install the prince there ‘ All right, 
sir promised they, and taking away the children, 
they brought them up. The children, when grown 
up, used to beat with hats and kicks the children 
of the cowherds whenever there was a quarrel in 
the midst of their sports. They cried and when 
asked by their parents, ‘ Why do you cry ? ’ They 
said, ‘ These nurslings of the hermit, without 
father and mother, beat us very hard ’ Then the 
parents of these other children- would say, ‘These 
childrerT harraSs the ethers and trouble them, 
they are not to be kept, they must oe abandoned ’ 
(vijjitabba . Thenceforward that country measur- 
ing three hundred y- v nia;’ is called Vajjji. Then 
the cowherdft securing; the good will and permission 
of the king, obtained that country, and measuring 
out a town there, they anointed the boj\ King. 
After giving marriage of the boy, who was then 
sixteen years of age, with the girl the king made 
it a rule : ‘ No bri-'Je is to Le brought in from the 
outside, nor is ar-y girl from here to be given away 
to any one ’. The iirst time they had two childi’en 
— -a boy and a girl, and thus a couple of cnildren 
was bom to them for sixteen times. Then as these 
children wore growing up, one couple after another, 
and there was no room in the city for their gardens, 
pleasure groves, residential houses and attendants, 
three wall^ were thrown up round the city at a 
distance of a quarter of a yojana from each other ; 
as the city was thus again and again made larger 
and ^iU larger (visSJikata), it came to be called 
VesfiJh. This is the history of VesaU ” (Para- 
matthajotika on the Khuddakapatha, P.T.S., 
pp. 158-160). 

In the Khuddakapatha Commentary we read 
that at SavatthI, there was a householder who was 
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rich and wealthy. He had faith in the Buddha. 
One day he fed the Buddha along witn the Bhikkhu- 
samgha. Once King Pasenadi bCxng in need of 
money sent for the householder who replied that he 
was concealing the treasures and he would see the 
king \iith them afterwards (pp. 216-217). 

While the Buddha was at SavatthI, many 
bhikkhus of different places went to him to learn 
kammatthana (objects of meditation). Buddha 
taught them kammatthana suitable to their nature. 
Five hundred bhikkhus learnt kammatthana from 
liim and went to a forest by the side of the Himalayas 
to practise' it. The tree deities of the place became 
frighterxed at seeing them there and tried to drive 
them out in various ways. The bhikkhus being 
troubled by them went to the Buddha to whom 
they related the story of their trouble. The Buddha 
said that they cherished no friendly feelings (metta) 
towards the deities and that was the cause of 
trouble. Accordingly the Buddha j^ught them 
mettasuttani and asked them to practise it. After- 
wards the deities became their friends (pp. 231 
foil.). 

The Khuddakapatha Commentary ' furnishes us 
with many new and important materi^ concerning 
religious and political history of ancient India. It 
has references to the hermitage of Anathapin^ka 
at Jetavaifa (p. 23), Kapilavatthu (p. 23), 18 great 
monasteries in Bajagaha (p. 94), Sattapanni cave 
(p. 95), Vesali (p. 161), Magadha, Gayasisa (p. 204), 
Gahg& (p. 163), Bimbisara (p. 163), Licchavi (p. 163), 
Upah (p. 97), Mahakassapa (p. 91), Ananda (p. 92), 
IV^hagovinda (p. 128), VisakhS., Ghfinimadinna 

(p. 204), Mallika (p. 129), etc. 

In this commentary, the explanations are dis- 
proportionate to the short readings of the text. 
Its style is heavy and laboured, and its disquisitions 
are in many, places redundant. It seems, therefore, 

^ The Khuddaksp&tha Conunentary has been edited for the 
P.T.S. by Helmer Smith from a collation by Mabel Hunt. 
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highly doubtful if this work can really claim to 
have been written by Buddhaghosa. 

The Dhanllnapada«atthakatha ^ is a voluminous 
work which explains the stanzas of 
Dhammapada and contains a 
mass of illustrative tales of the 
nature of the Jatalcas. It derives a considerable 
number of its stories from the four nikayas, the 
Vinaya, the Udana, the works of Buddhaghosa, 
and the Jataka Book. But it is more intimately 
related to the Jataka Book, for over fifty stories 
of the Dhammapada Commentary are either deriva- 
tives of J ataka steries or close parallels. In addition 
many other Jataka stories are referred to and many 
Jataka stanzas are quoted. So it is certain that the 
Jataka Book is earlier than the Dhammapada 
Commentary. 

The Phammapada-atthakatha is a commentary 
on the stanzas of the Dhammapada which is an 
‘anthology of 423 sayings of the Buddha in verses. 
An analysis of each story in the Dhammapada 
Commentary shows that each story consists of eight 
subdivisions : (1) Citation of the stanza (gatha) to 
which the stoiy relates, (2) mention of the person 
or persons with reference to whom the story was 
told, (3) story proper, or, more strictly, story of the 
present (Paccuppanna-vatthu), closing vdth the 
utterance of the (4) stanza or stanzas, (5) word-for- 
word commentary or gloss on the stanza, (6) brief 
statement of the spiritual benefits wliich accrued 
to the hearer or hearers, (7) story of the past, 
or, more accurately, story of previous existences 
(atita- vatthu), and (8) identification of the personages 
of the story of the past with those of the story of 
the present. Sometimes the story of the past 


^ Prof. H. C. Norman has edited the complete' volume for the 
P.T.S. ; Mr. E. W. Burlingeune lias translated it into English under, 
the title of ‘ Buddhist Legends ’ in three parts (Harvard Oriental 
Series edited by Lanman, Vols. 28, 29, and 30) ; C. Duroiselle has 
translated it into English in the periodical Bttddhi^m, VoL II, 
Bangoon, 1905-1908. 
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precedes the story of the present, gnd not infre- 
quently more than one story of the past is given 
(Buddhist Legends, pt. I, pp. 28-29>. 

Mr. Burlingame in his Introduction to stories 
of jDhamrnapada (Jomraentary (Buddhist Legends, 
pt. T, p. 26), has rightly said that the Dhamma- 
pada-atthakatha (as a matter of fact all other* Pali 
atthakath^} is in name and form a commentary. 
But in point of fact it has become nothing more 
or Jess than a huge collection'’ of legends and folk- 
?ialcs. The exegesis of the text has become a matter 
of secondary importance altogether and is relegated 
to the baclcground. 

'l-’be Jataka Book consists of 550 stories relating 
to previous births of the Buddha. Our present 
edition (Fansboli’s edition) is not an edition of the 
text but of the commentary. 

Each Jataka consists of the following sub- 
divisions : a verae together with a commentary 
without which the verse will be unintelligihle, a 
framework of story stating when and where and 
on what occasion the story is supposed to iiave been 
spoken by the Buddha ; and finally the concliisiou 
in which the characters of the story are identified 
with the Buddha and his contemporaries in a 
previous birth. 

We have pointed out the characteristics of a 
Jatak<r story and also of a Dhammapada-atthakatha 
story and it is not unreasonable to say that in 
general character and structure of parts, the JataJka 
j^ok and the Dhammapada-attbakatha do not differ. 

Doubts have been raised whether the work 
can really be attributed to Buddhaghosa. The 
colophon, however, definitely ascribes the authorship 
to the celebrated commentator, and there is hardly 
any reajson to doubt its authority. The scheme of 
the commentary is systematic and can easily be 
followed. Each story has been amplified by a good 
story, and at the end of each story interpretations 
of words have been given. The language is easily 
intelligible. The work as a whole is f^ of materials 
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which, however, should be properly and carefully 
read and utiUs^ for the study of social, religious, 
political, and economic conditions of India in the 
6th century A.D. Besides, there are in this work 
humorous tales, animal stories, e.g., the story^ of 
Parileyyaka, legends of saints, e.g., Vis3.kha, Pa^- 
cara, etc. Some stories of the Dhammapada are 
derived from, the Vinaya Pi taka, e.g., Devadatta, 
Bodhirajakumara, Ohanna, etc. ; some from Udana, 
e.g., Mahakassapa, Samavatl, Vissakba, Sona Koti- 
kanna, Sundaii, Nanda, Suppavasa, etc. Some of 
the Jata ka stories correspond to some of the stories 
of the Dhammapada Commentary, e.g., Devadhamma, 
Kulavaka, Telapatta, Salittaka, Babbu, Godha, 
Cullapalobhana, Ananusociya, Kesava, Saliya, Kusa, 
Ghata, etc. The Dhammapada Commentary, Theri- 
gatha Comineiitarj^ and the Auguttara Nikaya Com- 
mentary have some of the stories in common, e.g., 
Kundalakesi, Patacara, Nanda, Khema, Dhamma- 
dinna, etc. -Mr. Burlingame is able to point out that 
from the Sarhyntta are derived seventeen stories, 
fifteen of them almost word for woi'd (Buddhist I^e- 
gendg, pt. 1, pp. 45-46). Milinda Panba contains .some 
of the storips^mentioned in this work, e.g., Maitha- 
kundali, Sumana, Ekasataka brabmana, Pesakara- 
dhlta, Sirima, etc. {vide Buddliist legends, pt. I, 
pp. 60-62). Parallels to the stoiies of this work arc 
found in the Divyavadana and Tibetan Kandjur- 
{JMd., pp. 63-64). Buddhaghosa says in the pro- 
logue of the ]])hammai)ada-atthakatha that he 
translated the Sinliaiese comioentarie.s into Magadhi 
(tanti) adding notes of his own .at tlie request of the 
thera named Kumarakassap,*! (Dhammapada 
Commentary, VoL' I, pp. 1 and 2). Baddhaghosa 
oftep mixes up fact and fable without exercising 
any disenminathm whalsocver as we find in the 
story of King Farantapa of Kosambi (Dhamma- 
pada-atthakatha, Vo!. T, pt. II}. The commentator 
also records r,he account of the elopement of 
Vasavadatta with Udayana as wo find it in Bhai^’s 
Bvapnavasavadatta Udayana bad another 
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named Magandiya, the daughter cl a brahmin, 
in the Kuru kingdom (UdenaVattbu, pp. 161 ff.) 
Anathapindika built a vihara known as the Jetavana 
Vihara for the Buddha at the expense of 54 Kotis of 
Kahapana (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. 1, 
pp. 4-5). A girl of Anathapindika’s family went to 
the kingdom of Satavahana and there she offered 
alms to a bhikkhu. A great thera informed King 
•Satavahana of it and eventually the girl was made 
the chief queen of the monarch (Ibid., Burmese 
edition, p. 333). Buddhaghosa refers to flying 
through the air on the back of a garuda-bird made 
of wood and suflicient for the accommodation of 
three or four persons (Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 134 ff.). 
In the Dhammapada Commentary, Buddhaghosa 
makes mention of a bird called Hatthilinga which is 
described as an animal possessing the strength of 
five elephants. It was in the habit of looking back 
on the track already trodden (Vol. I, pt. II). 
Buddhaghosa refers to the Mahavihard in Ceylon 
(Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 74) where, 
presumably his commentaries were written. Prof. 
Hardy points out (J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 741-794) 
that the story of the merchant Ghosak^ as related 
by Buddhaghosa in his Manorathapurani, the com- 
mentary, on the Ahguttara Nikaya, differs from the 
same story told in the Dhammapada -a tthakathA 
It should be borne in mind that Buddhaghosa was 
not the writer of an independent commentary -on 
the canonical texts, but he was for the most part 
translating or compiling from various Sinhalese 
commentaries, sometimes from the Maha^attha- 
katb3>, sometimes from the MahEpaccari, and some- 
times from the Kurunda-atthakathA Buddhaghosa 
camiot, therefore, be held responsible for variations 
in the narratives which might have been due to the 
differences in the authorship of the great old com- 
mentaries which were the embodiments of joint 
labours of a large number of Buddhist sages and 
scholars who-had been working at the interpretation 
of the Master’s sayings ever since they- were uttered. 
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The Dhcmmapada-atthakatha abounds in 
references to kings, e.g., Bimbisara, Ajd.tasattu, 
Pasenadi ; to Acelakas, Niganthas, Ajivakas, Jatilas, 
Micchaditthikas ; to lakes, e.g., Anotattadaha ; to 
principal cities, e.g., Takkasila, Kapilavatthu, 
Kururattha, Kosambi, Kosala, Baranasi, Soreyya, 
Magadha, Rajagaha, S&vatthi, Ves&li ; to mountains, 
e.g., the Himalayas, Sineru, Gandhamadana, 
Gijjhakuta ; to principal Buddhist women, e.g., 
Mahapajapatl Gotamir, Khema, Yasodhara, Sumana- 
dcvi, Mayadevi, Mallika, Pat^ara, Sujata, Rahula- 
mata, Vasuladatta, Visakha, Suppavasa, Dinna^ 
KisagotamI, R jpananda ; to the heaVens, e.g., 
I'avatimsa, Tusita ; to forests and tanks, e.g., 
Veluvana, Mahavana, Jetavana, Mahgalapok- 
kharani ; to rivers, e.g., Gahga, Rohini ( Vol. II, 
p. 99) ; to the famous physician Jivaka ; to ancient 
Indian tribes, e.g., Licchavis, Mallas ; to distinguished 
persons, e.g., Siddhattha, Sariputta, Mahinda, 
Rahula, Ananda, Vessavana, Sona Kutikanna, 
Moggallana, and Mendaka. 

In the Dhammapada-atthakatha we read that 
there lived at Kosambi a householder’s son, Kosambi- 
vSsi Tissa Thera, who took ordination from tne 
Buddha. His supporter offered his son who was 
seven years old to Tissa. The boy was made a 
samanera by Tissa and as the hair of the samanera 
was being cut, he attained arahatship (Vol. II, 
pp. 183-185). 

Buddhaghosa records legend which lias some 
points of agreement with a story in the Skanda- 
purana (Oh 5, Brahmakhan^). It is recorded 
that there lived at Kosambi a Mng named Parantapa. 
One day he sat under the sun with his pregnant 
wife who was covered with a red blanket when a 
biid named Hatthiiihga having the strength of 
five elephants, took her to be a lump of fiesh, came 
to her, and took her away with its claws. The 
queen thought that before it could eat her, she 
would cry out and it would leave her,. It was in 
the habit of looking back on the track. The queen 
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also cried accordingly and the bird left her. At 
that time rain poured heavily and continued through- 
out the night. Early in the momiitg when the sun 
arose, a son was born lo her. A hermit came to 
the spot whore the son was born and saw the queen 
on the Nigrodha tree which was not far from his 
hermitage. When the queen introduced herseli as a 
K^triyanl, the hermit brought down the baby 
from the tree. The queen came to the hermitage of 
the sage who accompanied her with her infant son. 
The queen succeseded in tempting him to take her 
as his spouse and they lived as husband and wife. 
One da}' the hermit looked at the stars and saw 
the star of Parantapa disfigured. He informed her 
of the death of Parantapa of Kosambi. The 
queen cried and told Ijim, “ He is my husband and 
I am his queen. If my son had lived there, he 
would have become the king now.” The hermit 
assiired her that he would help her son to win the 
kingdom. Her son eventually became king and 
was known as Udayana. The new king married 
Samavatf, a daughter of the treasurer of 
Kosambi. Buddhaghosa records moreover the 
account of the elopement of Vasavadatta with 
Udayana as we find it in the Svapiiavasavadatta 
by Bhasa (Vol. I, pt. II). 

The Hhamme-pada (k>mmentary^ gives us de- 
tails regarding the life of the Thera Mahakacca^’^ana. 
We are told, that when he was dwelling at Avanti, 
the Buddha was residing at the palace of the 
renowned upasika at Savatthi, ^igakha Migaramata ; 
nevertheless, though separated by such a long 
distance from the Master, yet whenever any sermon 
was delivered by the latter on Dhamma, Maha- 
kaccayana used to be present. Therefore a seat 
was reserved for him by thG bhikkhus (Vol. II, 
pp. 176-177). We also read in the same commentary 
that when Mahakacca3'ana was living at the city of 
Kuraraghara in Avanti, an upasaka named Sona 
Kutikanno was pleased with him after listening to 
his religious sermon. The upSsaka requested him 
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to give bim^fiination which was given (Vol. IV, 
p. 101). A nftga king ; named Erakapatta was 
taught by the Buddha at the foot of the Sattasiri* 
saka tree at Benares that it was very difficult to be 
bom as a human being (Vol. Ill, p. 230). A trader 
of Benares used to trade by putting his goods on 
the back of an ass. Once he went to Taxila for 
trade and gave his ass rest there by taking down 
the goods from its back (Vol, I, p 123). A trader 
of Benares "was going to Savatthi with live hundred 
carts full of red cloth, but he could not cross the 
river as it was full of water, so he had to stay there 
to sell his goods (Vol. Ill, p. 429). At Benares 
there was a rich banker named Ma.h.adhanasetthi. 
His parents taught him danci ng and music. Another 
rich banker had a daughter wlio was trained in 
dancing and music and both of them were married. 
Mahadhanaset4hi began to drink wine and was 
addicted to gambling, with the result that he lost 
Ins own wealth as w^ell as his wife’s. Afterwards 
he began to beg for alms (Vol. Ill, pp. 129 foil.). 
A king of Benares learnt a mantra from a young 
brahmin by paying him 1,000 kahapanas as teacher’s 
fee. The king saved his life from the hands of the 
barber who was instigated by the senapati to kill 
him by that mantra ( Vol. I, pp. 251 foil. ). A brahmin 
of Taxila sent his son Susima to learn Veffic mantra 
from a teacher who was his father’s friend. The 
teacher taught him well (Vol. Ill, p. 445). A young 
man of Benares went to Taxila to learn archery 
from a distinguished teacher and he was well versed 
in the art, and the teacher being satisfied gave lus 
daughter in marriage to him (Vol. IV, p. 66). We 
read tha,t a king of Benares went out in, disguise to 
enquire w'liother any of his- subjects spoke ill of 
liim. For 1,000 kaiiapanas he learnt from a 
young brahmin of Benares a mantra which enabled 
him to read the evil thoughts of people (Vol. I, 
pp. 251 foil.). In spite of "the good government, 
the country was not free from crime. Cakkhupala 
was a physician at Benares. He gave medicine., fo 

d 
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a woman who deceived him by telling a lie. He 
being angry with her gave her a medicine which 
made her blind (VoL^I, p. 20). Pasenadi, son of 
Mahakosala, was educate at Taxila and Mah§<li, 
a Licchavi prince, and a Malla prince of Kusm8^3> 
were his class-mates (Vol. I, pp. 337-338). Kosala 
was not inhabited by the setthis previous to Pasenadi 
of Kosala who asked Mendakasetthi and Dhanan- 
jayasetthi to settle in the country and they did 
settle there (Vol. I, pp. 38*4 foil.'}. Pasenadi of 
Kosala was enamoured of a beautifui- woman and 
tried to win her by killing her husband, but he gave 
lip this idea when warned by lihe Buddha (Vol. II, 
pp. 1 toll.). Some thieves were caught and brought 
before the king of Kosalal He ordered them to be 
bound in ropes and chaips. They were thrown in 
prison. Thi^ information was given by the bhikkhus 
to the Buddha who was asked whether tAiere was any 
stronger tie than this. Buddha replied, “ attach- 
ment to wives, sons, and wealth is stronger than other 
ties ” (VoL IV, pp. 54-55). In Kosala a cowherd 
named .Nanda was rich and wealthy. He used to 
go to Anathapindika’s house from time to time 
taking with him five kinds of preparations from 
cow’s milk. He invited the Buddha who accepted 
the invitation. Nanda continued charities for a 
week. On the seventh day Buddha, delivered a ser- 
mon on dana, sfla, etc., upon which Nanda obtained 
the first stage of sanctification (Vol. I, pp.^ 322- 
323). MahSsuvanna, a banker of Savatthi, had 
two sons, the first son became a bhikkhu under the 
Buddha and was known as Cakkhupala (Vol. I, 
pp. 3 foil.). Matthakundali was the son of a rich 
and stingy brahmin of Savatthi. Only by saluting 
the Buddha he went to heaven {Ibid., pp. 25 foil.). 
Thullatissa was the Buddha’^s father’s sister’s son 
and lived at Savatthi as a bhikkhu. He was 
pacified by the Buddha {Ibid., pp. 37 foil.). Kali- 
yakkhini was a Ya&khini worshipped by the 
people of Savatthi. She could foretell drought and 
excessive rainfall {Ibid., pp. 45 foil.). S&vatthi 
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contributed a fair number of the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhu:!^ who acquired fame and renown in the 
Buddhist congregation for the purity of their lives. 
Patacara was the daughter of a rich banker of 
Savatthi. She afterwards became a bhikkhum after 

g reat bereavements and came to be known as 
atacara (VoL II, pp. 260 foil.). KisagotamI was 
the daughter of a setthi of Savatthi. After the 
dhath of her only child she went to the Buddha 
with the dead body and requested him to bring 
the dead todife. The Buddha delivered a sermon 
which led her to become a btiikkhuni (Ibid., Vol. II, 
pp. 270 foil.). Aiuti/nigaudiiakumara fallen from the 
Brahmaloka was reborn in a rich family of Savatthi. 
He us^ to cry when touched by women. He was 
afterwards converted by the Buddha (Ibid., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 281 foil.). Vakkali bom in a brahmin family 
of Savatthi became a bhikkhu seeing the beauty of 
the Buddha’s body (Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 118). A 
servant of a brahmin of Savatthi became a bhikkhu 
and subsequently attained arahatship (Ibid., Vol. IV, 
p. 167). Nanda was the son of Mahapajapati 
Gotami. He was made a bhikkhu by the Buddha 
at Savatthi (I§id., pp. 15 foil.). 

The Dhammapada Commentary refers to the 
long continued jealoxisy of the heretics towards 
Buddhism. MoggaUana, one of the chief disciples 
of the Buddha, was struck by certain heretics with 
the help of some hired men (Vol, III, pp. 65 folk). 
He used to dwell in Kullav&lagama in Magadha. 
At first he was very lazy, but being encouraged by 
the Buddha he exerted strenuously and fulfilled 
savakaparami. It is to be noted that Sariputta 
who Wiis a Magadhfyy obtained paramitahere (Ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 96 ). The same commentary also gives us 
legends about Bimbisaxa, King of Magadha, who 
went to sec the most beautiful palace of Jotiya 
in the ipythic land of Uttarakuru. Ajatasatru 
was his son. Both of theih took their meals at 
Jotiya’s palace. Jotiya presented Bimbisara with 
a valuable gem, the light of which was enough -to 
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illuminate the whole house (Dh. ^Oom., Vol. IV, 
pp. 209 foil.). A large numl^r of heretics of the 
Sazhs^amocaka caste, who were opponents of 
Buddhism, employed some hired men to assault 
Moggallana, one of the chief followers of the 
Bu^ha (Dh. Com., Vol. ITT, pp, 65 foll.)^. Two 
chief disciples of the Buddha went to Rajagaha 
and the inhabitants of Rajagaha showered charities 
upon them. A silk robe which was given in charily 
was given to Devadatta (Ibid., V'^ol. T, pp. 77 foil.). A 
daughter of a. banker of Rajagaha obtained Sotapatti 
{Ihid.y Vol. Ill, p. 30). Sirima was a beautiful 
prostitute of Rajagaha. She asked pardon of 
XJttara, daughter of Punnakasetthi for her faults, 
in the presence of the Buddha. She afterwards 
became one of his lay devotees and spent a large 
•sum for hidi and his disciples {ibid., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 104 foil.). The mother of Kiimaralcassapa was 
the daughter of a banker of Rajagaha. When 
she grew up, she evskod permission from her parents 
to receive ordination which was refused. She then 
went to her husband’s place. She; pleased her 
husbantl very much ajid got permission from him 
to receive ordination {Ibid., Vol. Ill;, pp. 144-145). 
A brahmin of Savatthi became an arahant of 
Gijjhakuta. He was very proud of seeing the 
beauty of^ the Buddha’s body. Thp Buddha told, 
‘‘No use seeing ray body, see my Dhamma and 
you will see me ” {Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 117-118). 

This work further relates that Kundalakesi, 
a beautiful daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, 
remained unmarried till the age of sixteen. It is 
there inoidentally pomted out that <at this age 
women long for men (Vol. IT, p, 217). Magha, a 
householder of Magadha, marrica hi.s maternal uncle’s 
• :...ighbM‘ nainwd Sujata (Vol. I, ]>. 265). Ananda 
was enamoured of tlie beauty of his father’s sister’s 
daughter named Uppalavanna and wanted to marry 
her {Ibid., Vol. II, p. 49). Vepacitti, King of the 
Asuras, refused to give his daughter in marriage 
to any of the Asura princes. So he said, “ My 
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daughter shall jchoose for heiseH such a husband 
as she set® fit He then assembled the host of 
Asuras, made over a garland of flowers to his 
daughter and said to her, “ Choose for youi'self a 
husband who suits you ” The girl selected one 
as her husband and threw the wreatli over his 
head (Dh. Com., Vol. I, pp. 278-279). We are 
informed by this commentary that a rich man’s 
daughter, when she attained marriageable age, was 
lodged by her ■'parems in an apartment of royal 
splendour on the topmost floor of a seven-storied 
palace, with a female slave to guard her. No male 
servant was ke^ rh that house (Vol. Tf, p. 217). 
Daughters of noble families did not ordinarily 
come out of tlieir house, but they travelled in 
chariots and the like while^others entered an ordinary 
carriage; or raised a parasol of a palmyra-leaf over 
their heads ; but if this was not available, they 
took the skirt of their undergarment and tlirevv it 
over their shoulder (Vol. I, p. 391). From the 
instances cited above it is reasonable to hold that 
elopement and the preservation of chastity inter alia 
contributed largely to the observance of ‘ purdah ’ 
by tlie tender sfrx before or after marriage. But 
there are exceptions, Visakha, for example, while 
going to her father-in-law’s liouse just after her 
marriage entered the city of Savattbi mot „nder 
the ‘ purdah ’ but standing up in a, chariot un- 
covered showing herself to all the city (Vol. I, 
pp. 384 foil.). Daughters of respectable families, 
who did not ordinarily stir out, used to go on foot 
during a festival, with their own retinue, and bathe 
in the river -( Vol. I, pp. 190-191 and 388). Instances 
of dowry Ixiing given by the bride’s father are 
referred to in the Visakhayavattliu of flic Dhamma- 
pada Commentary (Vol. I). The Savatthian 
treasurer, Migara, on the occasion of tlie marriage 
of his daughter, Visa,kha, well-known in tlie Buddhist 
literature, gave her as dowry five hundred carts 
filled with vessels of gold, five hundred, filled with 
vessels of silvQf, five hundred filled with copper 
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vessels, five hundred filled with garments made of 
various kinds of silk, five himdred filled with ghee, 
five hundred filled with plows, plowshares, and 
other farm implements. Sixty thousand powerful 
bulls and sixty thousand milch cows, and some 
powerful bull-calves were also given to her. 

Princess Vajira was the daughter of Pasenadi 
of Kosala. She was given in marriage to Aja-tasattu 
of Magadha. Kasigama was given to her by her 
father for bath and perfume mofiey (Dh. Com., 
Vol, III, p. 266). The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, 
gave his daughter, on her marriage, fifty crores of 
treasure tb buy aromSltic powders for the bath 
{Ibid., t, p. 398). The custom of collecting presents 
(punnakaram) on the occasion of a niarriage 
ceremony is met with in^the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary where we read that on the occasion of the 
marriage ceremony of Visakha, daughter of Dhan- 
anjaya setthi with the son of Migara setthi, presents 
including a hundred each of all kinds of gifts were 
collected from hundred villages (Vol. I, pp. 384 
foil.). After marriage the girl was sent to her father- 
in-law’s house with the following directions ^ : — 

1. Do not carry outside the indoor fire. 

2. Do not carry inside the outdoor fire. 

,3. Give only to him that gives. 

4. Do not'' give him that doe? not give. 

5. Give both to him that gives and him that 

does not give. 

6. Sit happily. 

7. Eat happily. 

8. Sleep happily. 

9. Tend the fire. 

10. Honour the household divinity. 


^ Antoaggi bahi na niharitabbo, bahi aggi anto na pavesatabbo, 
dadantoss’ eva databbam, adantasea na databbaih, dadantassapi 
adantassapi databbam, sukbam nisfditabbaih, sukham bhudji- 
tabbam, sukhaxh nipajjitabbam, aggi paricaritabbo, antodevata 
pi namassitabba’ ti idam dasavidham ovadam (Dh. Com., I, 397- 
398). 
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These ten, admonitions were interpreted as 
follows : — 

1 . If the mother-in-law or other female members 
of the household engage in a private conversation 
within the house, their conversation is not to be 
communicated to slaves, whether male or female, 
for such conversation is tattled about and causes 
quarrels. 

2. The conversation of slaves and servants is 
not to be coifnnmiicated to pemons within the 
household ; as such conversation is talked about and 
causes quarrels. 

3. This means that one should gi^e only to 
those who retiurn borrowed articles. 

4. This means that one should not give to 
those who do not return borrowed articles. 

5. This means that one should help poor 
kinsfolk and friends who look for succour, without 
considering their capability of repaying. 

6. This means that a wife seeing her mother- 
in-law or her father-in-law should stand and not 
remain sitting. 

7. This means that a wife should not eat 
before her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband 
have taken their meals. She should serve them 
first, and when she is sure that they liave had all 
they care for, then and not till then may she herself 
eat, 

8. This means that a wife should not go to 
bed before her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and 
husband. She should first perform all the duties 
which she Ov/es them and then she may herself 
lie down to sleep. 

9. This means that a wife should regard her 
mother-in-law, her frther-in-Iaw, or her husband as 
a flame of Are or as a serpent kmg. 

10. When a monk after keeping residence in 
a remote lodging comes to the door of a house, 
and the housewife sees him, she must give to such 
a monk whatever food there is in the house both 
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hard and soft ; and then she may (Dh. Com., 
VoL I, pp. 403-404). A Magadhan householder, 
named Magha, had four wives at a time, viz., Nanda, 
Citta, Sudhamma, and Sujata (Ibid., I, p. 269). The 
first wife of a householder of Savatthi being barren 
brought another wife for her husband. When her 
co-wife became pregnant, she was jealous and 
effected abortion by administering medicine. Thrice 
<lid this woman commit this heinous crime Avith 
the result that her co-wife succumbed at last to 
the effect of the abortive medicine. But the cruel 
woman did not escape the penalty for doing this 
sinful deed. She was beaten to death by her husband 
who declared her to be the cause of the death" of 
his pregnant wife and destroyer of bis line (Dh. 
Com., Vol. I, pp. 45 foil.). 

Besides her household duties a slave woman 
had to husk paddy (Dh. Com., Vol. Ill, p. 321) 
and to go to market (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 208). 

Khujjuttara, .a maid-servant ol Samavatl, queen 
of Udena, King of Kosambi, had to buy flowers 
daily for eight kahapanas for the queen. But 
she used to steal four kahapanas daily. One day 
while she went to the garland-maker's house to 
buy flowers, she heard the sermon delivered by the 
Buddha. She obtained sotapattiplualam. Since 
then she discontinued stealing and Imught flow'ers 
for eight kahapanas. The qneen questioned her 
how she had bought so many flowers for eight 
kahapanas. The maid-servant could no longer 
coaceai anything, as by this time her faith in the 
Buthllia had become very strong. She confessed 
her guilt and said that after hearing the Buddha’s 
sermon she had come to realise that stealing a 
thing is a sin. The queen asked' her to repeat the 
Dhamma she had heard. Khujjuttara did so in 
the presence, of the queen and her five hundred 
female attendants. The queen did not reproach 
her fot her stealing four kah3.panas daily, on the 
contrary, she praised her much for letting her 
hear the Buddha’s Dhamma. Since then the maid- 
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servant was regarded as a mother and teacher by 
the queen and her five hundred female attendants, 
who asked her to go to the Master daily to hear 
the Dhamma and repeat it to them. In course of 
time she mastered the Tiipitaka (Dh, Cora., Vol. I, 
pp. 208 foil.). 

Sirima was the youngest sister of Jivaka, 
the well-known physician. She was a courtesan of 
unique beauty. She lived at Rajagaha. Once she 
was appointed -for a'" fortnight by the female laj' 
disciple, Uttara, wife of the treasurer’s son. Sumana, 
and daughter of the treasurer, Punnaka, for one 
thousand piec ^9 of money per night (Dh. Com., 
Voi. Ill, pp. 308-309) in order to minister to Cttara’s 
husband. One day she offended Uttara, but desiring 
to be oh good terms with her again, she begged 
pardon of her. Uttara assured her that she would 
pardon her- if the Exalted One would do the same. 
One day the Master and the congregation tif raonlis 
came to Uttara’s house. When the Master had 
finished his meal, Sirima begged his pardon. The 
Teacher pronounce<l tbanJesgiving and defivere-i 
discourse to vrhicb Sirima listened attoiitively. 
Then she attained the first stage of sanctification. 
Since then she regularly gave alms to eight monks 
(Dh. Com., Vol. Ill, pp. 104 foil.). On her death, 
Siiima’s dead body was not burnt. It was kept in a 
charnel-hoi^e (amakasusanam) and w^atebed by a 
guard against its being devoured by crows and 
dogs. King Bimbisara infomted the Buddha of 
her death, and the Buddha requested the king not 
to l)urn her dead body but to preserve it so that it 
could be seen by the bbikkhus daily lor asublia- 
bhavana. The bhihJehus saw ft daily ai'd realised 
that the most beaittiful body bect.>mes rotten, worm- 
eaten, and finaijy the bones remain without flesh. 
The citizc'.ns, too, were compeileci to l>eho}d Sirima’s 
dead body, for there stood the royal proclamation, 
“ AU who refuse to do so skaii ’>e fined eight pieces 
of money ”. This w’as done with a view;; to impress 
on the citizens the idea of transit orineas ol human 
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beauty which is but skin>deep (Dh. Com., VoL III, 
pp. 106-109). 

Binna was an upasika of thd* Buddha. She 
was the queen of King Bggasena. A king promised 
to the deity of a nigrodha tree that he would worship 
the deity with blood of one hundred kings of 
Jambudipa, if he got the throne after his fainer’s 
death. He then defeated all the kings one by one 
and went to worship the deity, but the deity, seeing 
that many kings would be lulled, took compassion 
for them and refused his worship on the ground 
that the queen of King Uggasena whom he defeated 
was not brought. The king had her brought and 
she preiiclied a sermon on the avoidance of liTe- 
slaughter in their presence. The deity approved 
and the king refrained from life-slaughter* and 
released the defeated and captured kings who 
praised Dinna for her act. It was due to her 
that so many kings were saved (Dh. Com., Vol. II, 
pp. 15 foil.). 

Kisagotami came of a respectable family at 
Savd.tthi. She was married to a rich banker’s son 
who had 40 kotis of wealth (Dh. Com., Vol. II, 
pp. 270-275). ^^dhisatta was her maternal uncle’s 
son. One day while the Bodhisatta Was returning 
home after receiving the news of Rahula’s birth, 
he was seen by Kisagotami from her palace. 
Buddha’s physical grace and charm gladdened the 
heart of Kisagotami and she uttered that the 
mother who had such a child and the father who 
had such a son and the wife who had such a husband 
were surely happy (nibbuta); but the Bodhisatta 
took the word nibbuta in the sense of nibbanaih. 
The Bodhisatta presented her with a pearl necklace 
for making him hear such an auspicious and sacred 
word (Dh. Com., Vol. I, p. 86). After the Bodhi- 
satta had become the Buddha, Kisfigotami once 
came through the sky to worship the Buddha ; but 
she saw that Sakka with his retinue was then 
seated before the Master. She, therefore, chose it 
not to descend and come near to the Buddha 
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but did her worship from the sky and went away. 
Being questioned by Sakka who had seen Kisagotami 
performing her worship, the Buddha answered that 
she was his daughter. Kisagotami was the foremost 
among the bhikkhunis who used very rough and 
simple robes (Dh. Com., Vol. IV, pp. 156-157). 

Once Pasenadi invited the Buddha to teach 
Dhamma to queens MalUka and Vasabhakhattiya 
who were desirous of leamLing it. But as it was 
not possible for hini to go everyday, the Buddha 
asked the king to engage Ananda for the purpose. 
Mallikadevi in due coume learnt it thoroughly 
well ; but Vasabhakhattiya was inattentive and 
could hardly, therefore, learn it (Dh. Com., Vol. I, 
382). Mallika once induced her husband, King 
Pasenadi, to go to the Buddha and receive instruc- 
tions from him, and thus saved the life of many 
living beings who were brought before the king for 
sacrifice to save the king himself from the evil effect 
of hearing four horrible sounds at midnight, and 
she made the following arrangements on tlie occa- 
sion of Pasenadi’s offering unique gift to the Buddha 
and the Buddhists: — 

1. tjhe made a, canopy with sala wooden parts 
under which five hundred bhikkhus could sit within 
the parts and five hundred outside them. 

2. Five hundred white umbrellas were raised 
by 500 elephants standing at the back of five 
hundred bhikkhus. 

3. Golden boats were placed in the middle of 
the pandal and each khattiya daughter threw 
scents standing in the midst of two bhikkhus. 

4. Each khattiya princess was found standing 
m the midst of tl^o bhikkhus. 

5. Golden boate were filled with scents and 
perfumes (Dh. Cora., VoL III, pp. 183 foil.). 

MallikSdevi had, however, to suffer after death, 
in the Avici hell, because she had once deceived 
her husband by telling a lie about her misconduct 
(Dh. Com., VoL ni, pp. 119 foU.). 
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The daughter of Queen Mallika -teas also named 
Mallika. Bbe was the wife of Gereral Bandhula. 
bnfc was childless for a long time. Bandhula, 
therefore, once for all, ^ent her to her father’s 
house, when on the way she went to the Jetavana 
to salu'oe tlie Buddha and told, the Master that her 
husband was sending her home cwi she was childless. 
The Buddiia asked her to go back to her husband’s 
house. Bandhula came eventually to know of this 
fact, and thought that the Buddha must have, got 
the idea that she would be pregnant. The sign of 
pregnancy was soon visible in her and .“^he desired 
to drink water and bathe in the well-guarded tank. 
Her husband made her bathe and drink water of 
the tank ( Dh. Ck>m., Vol. 1, pp. 349-351). 

Uttara and her husband Avere serving .a setthi 
at Rajagaha. the settbi went to attend a 

famous ceremony and Uf.fcara with her husband 
stayed at home. O-ue mo-uung, the husband of 
Uttara had gone to the fields to till the soil, and 

Uttara was going with cooked food to feed her 

husband there. On the way she met Saripuita 
who bad just got up from nirodhasamapatti ami 
ofiered the food to lorn with the result that she 

Ixjcame the richest lady at Rajagaha and her 

husband became a setthi named Mahadhanasetthi 
(Dh. Cbm., vVol. IH, pp. 302 foil.). 

Punna was the maid-serv'ant of a banker of 
Savatthi. Once while engaged in husking paddy 
at night, she went outside the house to take rest. 
At this time Dabba, a Mallian, was in charge of 
making arrangements for the slet^ping jaccornmoda- 
tion of the bhikkhus who were, guests. Punna with 
some cakes went out to enquire of the cause of 
their movements with lights at night, and met the 
Buddha avIio had come out on that w'ay for alms. 
She offered aU the cakes to the Buddha without 
keeping anything for her, and the Buddha accepted 
all of them. *Punna was thinking ivliether Buddha 
would partake of her food ; but the Buddha most 
unh^itatingly did partake of it in hgr house. The 
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effect of this offer was that Punna obtained sota- 
pattiphalam at the place where the offer was made 
(Dh. Coin., Vol. ITT, pp. 321 foil.). 

Bohinl was Anuruddha’s sister. Sh<? was 
suffering from white leprosy, and did not go (o her 
brother as she fe.^red she might contaminate 
him. Anurnddh i. sent for her and asked her to 
l>uild a rest-lioase for bhikkhuh to get rid of her siti. 
She did so, and kept the rest'hAuse oiean even when 
it was iii! Je.r ooT",t jotion. After she had done '-t 
with g?r‘o-: dcv Lio(.' for a long time, she eventurdy 
became from her 'lisease. Shortly after^vards 
the Ihitklha vveiiu to KapiJavatthu and .icnt for 
tvobfirl, 'iVl cfs ah'f f ame, ht (old her that she bod 
been tiio *qiHM r (ti Benares in her former birth 
ITie king of Ih oa crus at that tiin,<; enfimoured 
of the b- V » i o utvag giri. The qmx'ii knowing 
this wa.'-, u ' In- girl ;uid to puidsli her see 

put sOfiiC' ' '.uig oi S . cloth us.d poured -n buthijig 
'Wider wiimb pr<K'uet.'.; torribk; itching all '>yer the 
body. On. ocouoi ot tfos sin, she had go* this 
tlisciise. Site bowe -er obhaned sotap.s ttiphaiam ana 
the colour of I-:-; body wa;~: golden (Dh. Com., 
V'ol. ill, pif. 2s '0 ! 

A cudiva'.fj. iaogl.der v.’s. in charge of 
pad<ly -fiele' , Sise v/aa once frying paddy in the 
field, .vlien at that '’me Mahaki',-;, (ip/i was engaged 
in iiieditation for wetik in the Pipphali cavo. 
fiising up from incditation ho went to the girl for 
alms ; and vshe witJi a deiighfcfal miiul o»TeTccJ fri(;d 
grains to him wdiich he accepted. V/luie ibe tnr! 
v/as returning from tlie presence of MlahukasvSc,f>a 
to the spot where she was frying .die was smitten 
by a poi.sonous .sno.ke and died iiisiartt ly. \fter 
death she was reborn in the golden tuau ion ot the 
Tavatifhsa heaven bn accoent ot this meritorioua 
deed, and was named t'Uert: as Lajadov-tdhTta >vho 
had corue from Jjcaven to get more ine'ri by serving 
Maliakassapa. She u.c.;d to cleanKe his monash'-ry 
and keep water ready for his use. But after two 
days, she way forbidden to serve him any more 
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as she was found out to be a devi. She lamented 
much for not being able to serve tj^e great arahat. 
The Buddha came Iqiow of this and preached a 
sermon to her with the result that she obtained 
sotapattiphalarii (Dh. Ck>m., VoL III, pp. 6-9). 

The mother of Kumarakassapa had become 
pregnant before she renounced the worldly life ; 
but she was herself unaware of it. After she had 
become a bhikkhuni it was known that she was 
pregnant. The matter was referred to the Buddha 
who asked Upali to enquire into the matter. UpaJi 
referred to Pasenadi, Auathapindika^ and Visakha. 
Visakha^waus afterwards solely entrusted to decide 
the matter. Visakha found out that she had become 
pregnant before her renouncing the world (Dh. 
Com., Vol. Ill, pp. 144 foil.). 

Rupananda ^as the Buddha’s step-mother. 
She thought that her eldest brothei’ had' renounced 
the world and had become a Buddha. Her younger 
brother Nanda was a bhikkhu ; Rabulakumara 
had also obtained ordination ; her husband too had 
become a bhikkhu ; and her mother Mahapajapati 
Gotarai, a bhikkhuni. She, therefore, thought that 
as so many of her relatives had renounced the 
world, so she too must follow their path. She did 
not go befoixj the Buddha as she was proud of her 
beauty^" white the 'Buddha used to preach imper- 
manence and worthlessness oi rnpa. The other 
bliikkhunis and bhikkhus always used to praise 
Buddha in her presence cand told her that ail, in 
spite of their having different tastes, had become 
oleased on seeing the Buddha (Dh. Copn, Vol. Ill, 
p. 115). Nanda, wife of Nandasena, a householder of 
Savatthi, had no faith in the Buddha. One day 
she til ought of going to the Buddha with other 
bhikkhunis, but she would not show herself to 
the Buddha., The Buddha came to know that with 
other bhikkhunis Nanda too had come ; and he 
desired to lower down “the pride of her beauty. 
By his miraculous power, the Buddha created a 
most beautiful girl by his side who at once engaged 
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herself in fauiing the Buddha. Nanda saw the 
beauty of the^ girl, and readily discovered that 
her own beauty was much jnferior. The attendant 
girl was seen gradually but miraculously attaining 
youth, the state of mother of one child, and the 
old jage and disease and death. Nanda saw this 
happening before her eyes and gave up the pride of 
her beauty and came to realise the impermanence 
of physical beauty. The Buddha knowing the 
state of her* mind delivered the sermon (Dh. 
Com., Vol.-Ill, pp. 113 foil.). 

VisaJdia was the daughter of Dhauahjayasetthi, 
son of Mendakasetthi, who lived in the city of 
Bhaddiya in the kingdom of Ahga. The family of 
Mendaka was greatly devoted to the Buddha, 
Dhananjayasetthi at the request of Pasenadi, 
King of Kosala, went to his langdom and settled 
at Saketa. Visakha was married to Punnavaddhaiia, 
son of Migarasettlii, who was, however, a .follower 
of the Niganthas. After marriage, she lived with 
her father-in-law' at Savatthi. One day Migara- 
setthi invited five hundred naked ascetics (niganthas) 
and when they came he asked liis daughter-in-law 
to come and salute tile arahats. She came he,aring 
about the arahats and seeing them, she said, 
“ Such shameless creatures can’t be arahats. Why 
has my father-in-law called nm ? ” Saying this 
she blamed her father-in-law and went to her 
residence. The naked ascetics seeing tliis, blamed 
the setthi and asked him to turn her out of the 
house as she was a follower of Samana Gotama. 
But the settW knowing that it was not possible to do 
so, apologised to them and sent them away. After 
this incident the setthi sitting on a valuable seat 
was drinking milk^rridge with honey from a 
golden pot and Visakha stood there fanning him. 
At that time a Buddhist monk entered the house 
for alms and stood before him, but the setthi took 
no notice of him. Seeing that, Visakha said to 
the thera “ Go to another house. Sir, my father-in- 
law is eatings a stale food”. At tl^ the bapker 
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grew angry. He then stopped eating and ord^^ed 
his men to drive her out. Huneupon, yis&kh& 
said that he should examine her shortcomings. 
The setthi welcomed tibe idea and summoned her 
relations and told them that his daughter-in-law 
had said to a Buddhist monk that he was eating 
stale food while he was drinking milk porridge 
with honey. Vis§>kha*s relations enquired about 
the truth of the statement. Vis&kha said that she 
did not say so. She only safd that her father-in- 
law was enjoying the fruition of his merit in the 
prerious birth. In this way Vis&khS. explained 
away everything that was considered by her fathijer- 
in-law to bring blame upon her. WMe she was 
found not guilty by her relations, she prepared to 
leave the house of her father-in-law. Thereupon the 
banker apologised and entreated his daughter-in- 
law' to remain in the house. She, however, con- 
sented to remain on one condition only, namely, 
that she could be allowed to entertain the bhikkhus 
in the house at her will. Next day she invited the 
Buddha to her house. The naked ascetics knowing 
that the Buddha had entered the house of lifigara- 
setthi surrounded the house. Visakha requested 
her father-in-law to come and serve the Buddha 
himself. The naked ascetics prevented him from 
going there Thereupon Visa^a herself served the 
Buddha and his disciples and when their meal was 
finished, she again requested her father-in-law to come 
and listen to the sermon of the Buddha. The naked 
ascetics ugain said that it was »tremely improper to 
go at that time, but when he went to, listen to the 
Buddha’s sermon, he saw that the naked ascetics 
had gone there earlier and placed the curtain and 
requested the setthi to sit outside it. The setthi sat 
outside the curtain, listened to the Buddha’s sermon, 
obtained the fruition of the first stage of sanctifica- 
tion, went up to his daughter-in-law and said to her, 
“ Henceforward you are my mother”. From that 
time Visj3ikh& came to be known as MLgSram&ta or 
Mgixa’s mother. MigSra was converted to 
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Buddhism. Viofthha afterwaxds made a vihftra at 
S&vatthI at the cost of twenty-seven crores of 
coins (Dh. Com., Vol. I, pt. II, pp. 384 foIL). 

8vUa Ni'pata Commentary . — ^The Sutta Nip&ta 
ommentary written by Buddhaghosa is a mine of 
various sorto of valuable information — geographical, 
historical, religious, and otherwise. Illuminating 
definitions of raga, tanh3>, m&na, dosa, moha, 
anusaya, and akusalamula ; and interpretations of 
the words, e:g., ^ti, brahmaloka, uposatha, 
sankappa, pamada, jhana, dhamma, gambhira- 
paniia, mus§>vada, pdiuatipata, upadhi, etc., occur 
briskly in it sometimes systematically, sometimes at 
random. To give one example, the very interesting 
word ‘ Nibutta ’ is explained in connection with 
the accoimt of Dhaniya, the cowherd. In con- 
nection with another account, namely, that of the 
KJbaggavisSJoa Sutta, we are referred to three kinds 
of dramas. Besides mentioning mountains and 
mountain caves, e.g., Gandhamadana and Can^- 
gabbha, the commentator reveals his knowledge of 
geography when he makes mention of B&ranasI, 
Magadha, S&vatthi, Kapilavatthu, Kosala, Neran- 
jara, etc., nor does he seem to be deficient in his 
knowledge of history, for he mentions Bimbis&ra, 
SimdarfparibbSjaka, and Kosalar&ja Pasenadi. 
Bimbis&ra, we are informed, was cafied MS^idha, 
because he was the lord of the Magadhas. He was 
the possessor of a big army, hence he was called 
Seniya. It adds, besides, t^t Bimbis&ra was so 
called because his colotur was like that of excellent gold 
(p. 448). B&j.agaha was ruled by famous kings like 
Mandh&ta and ' Mah3govinda. ,In the time of the 
Buddha, it became a city, and in other times, it came 
to be vacant and then inhabited by the yakkhas. 

Interesting ride-ughts are tmown by other 
aoooimts, a few of which may profitably be re- 
counted here. A carpenter of Benares prepared 
mechanical wooden birds by which he conquered 
a tract of hund in the Bfimavanta and became the 
ruler of that {and. His capital was known as 
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Kati^vAhana^gara. He sent yalui>.ble presents to 
the king of Benares and made friendship with him. 
The king in return sei^ him the news of the advent 
of the Buddha Kassa]^ in Benares, but when they 
reached Benares the Buddha had obtained mah&- 
parinibba^. Afterwards, the yuvar&ja T^th a 
bhikkhu and the relics of the Buddha went back -to 
the Katthanagara, and the bhikkhu was later on 
successfid in converting the king and his subjects 
into Buddhism (VoL 11, pp. 575 foU.). A trader of 
Benares went to buy goods with 500 carts to a 
frontier country, and bought sandal wood (Vol. 11, 
pp. 523 ft). 

There lived at Ss.vatthi a paribbAjaka, named 
Pasura, who was a great disput^t. He planted a 
branch of a Jambu tree declaring that lie who 
would be able to hold discussion with him, would 
uproot it. Sariputta did uproot it. Pasura had a 
discussion with Sariputta about sensual pleasu^ 
and eye-consciousness with the result that the 
paribbajaka was defeated. The paribb&jaka went 
to the Jetavana in order to be ordained by S&riputta 
and to learn VSdasattam (art of disputation). He 
met Laludayi at the Jetavana vihAra. Thinking 
that this LmudAyi must be greatly Vise, he took 
ordination from him. He defeated LAludAyi in 
dispntation and made him a paribbAjaka even while 
he was wearing the dress of a bmkkhu. Pasura 
again went to SAvatthI to hold discussioi^. with 
Gautama. He held discussion with Gautama but 
was defeated. The Buddha then gave him in- 
struction and he was converted into Buddhism 
(Vol. II, pp. 538 foil.). 

The JcHtaka Commmbairy.-^-Ae to the Authorship 
of the JAtaka Gommentary thcte is a great dispute 
which has not yet been settfed. ^me ascribe the 
authorship to Buddhaghosa. 

Buddhaghosa wrote a commentary on the 
Bhammasangani known as the AtthasAlinl.^ It 

^ Time' is a scholnun <n the AtthasMinl called the Pa^ha- 
eaapawgnatthapakaein!. Read Abhidhamiaakatbft, a Pill |weee 
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simidy gives tb*' nteaning of the tenns that occur 
iQ the Dhammasahgap. In some 
OommenteiMon places word-for-wora explanations 

given which are apparently 
txkni. tedious but are certainly useful to 

students of Buddhism.* 

The AtthasSlin! contains some historical and 
geographical information besides some explanations 
of certein technical terms of Buddhist psychology. 
It refers to some ri\ers, e.g., Aciravatl, Gahgft, 
God&var!, NerahjarS., Mahl, Sarabhu, and AnomS- 
It also refers ^ some cities, islands, etc., e.g., 
Kteipura, Penambai^ana, Kosala, Isipatana. Jam- 
budipa, Jetavana, Tambapai^, Aparagoy&na, Patali- 
putta, Pubbavideha, Bandhumati, Bharukaccha, 
B&jagaha, S&keta, Savatth!, ^Ihaladlpa. There are 
references to some histoncal personages as well, 
e.g., Ajita, Anhakodanua, Abhayathera, Assagutta, 
Ananda, AlSxa Kalama, Uttiya, Ud&yi, Uddaka, 
Upaka, Kassapa, Channa, Dutthagamani, Abhaya, 
D&saka, Dipaihkara, Nagasena, Buddhaghosa, 
Bhaddaji, MalLika, Mahakassapa, Mahinda, Moggali- 
putta Tissa, Bevata, VipassI, Vissakamma, Sariputta, 
Sujata, Sumana, Sonata, Metteyya, Pingaiabuddha- 
rakkhita, Cakkaina UpSsaka. Buddhaghosa in the 
introductory verses laid down that after he had 
already de^t with some subjects in his previous 
composition, the Visuddhimagga, he had only to 
supplement it by way of writing a commentary on 

work being a guide to metophysics of Buddhism for begiimers 
eactracted from the Atthasftlmi. The Atthae&lini has been edited 
by Trot B. MuUer^for the P&li Text Society. A translation of this 
woric has been bromzbt out by Mr. Pe Maung Tin, and revised 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids. It is*widely studied by students of Buddhism 
and by the Burmese monks ; and is often quoted by authors of the 
Abhidhamma works. 

^ Mr. '^Maung Tin speakd of the two Burmese translations of 
the Atthap&linT, namely, old Nissaya (MSS. fiemard Free Library, 
Rangoon) by Ariy&lahkfoa of the earlier paH pf the 19th century, 
and the new Nissaya printed in Kemmendine, Rongoson, 1905, by 
Pyi Sa^w of the middle of the l^h century. On • the whole 
the translation will be useful in reading the text. In the Bernard 
Free libriury, Rangoon, there are original nianuscripts of the 
AttbasftUni. 
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the Dhammasah^ni. But though the Atthasftlim 
A.iTn« to be an exposition of thefDhammaaahga^iy 
yet there is some anomaly in the contents and 
arrangements of the two books. There are some 
chapters of the text which the commentary omits 
and some chapters which it adds independently 
of the text itself. Unlike the Dhammasahgani the 
chapters in the AtthasftlinI are clearly marked so 
that the treatment is more scientific than that of 
the former. Buddhaghosa at the outset gives an 
introductory chapter. In this he deals with various 
questions, both literary and philosophical. His 
dissert^-tidn on literary subject Wps us to a great 
extent in fixing the chronology of the texts of the 
Sutta, Vinaya, and Abhidhamma. He sa^ that 
the commentnxy on the Abhidhamma was sung in 
the first Council and was rehearsed in the succeeding 
Councils. Mahinda brought it to Ceyldn and it was 
translated into Sinhalese. Buddhaghosa defines 
Abhidhamma as one which excels all other dhammas 
in qualities. The chief difference between Suttanta 
and Abhidhamma is that in the Suttanta the five 
classified partially while in the 
AbhiSiamma this classification ha^ been done 
according to three methods, namely,- the Suttanta 
classification, the Abhidhamma cla^fication, and 
C^teiphjsnr. He Shows that Suttanta classification is 
incomplete and defective. He next deals with the 
Abhidhamma books themselves which are seven in 
number and records that the very nature of the 
Kathftvatthu makes its position untenable in the 
very classification itself, for it dates from the in- 
cident|^.c[f’ the Third Council. But Buddhaghosa 
relying on the traditional number seven in the 
Abhidhamma class and shov^g the internal defects 
of Mahadhammapadaya or Mahadh&tukath& as the 
possible substitu^ for the Kathftvatthu, holds that 
the Kathftvatthu falls within Abhidhamma class 
particularly because Tissa followed the contents 
and method of the Teacher who himself foresaw this 
book. ^ 
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The author then giyee a table of oonteuts of 
each of the eeve;^ Abiudhunma books after which 
he gives a history of the first Abhidhainma thous^t 
and compilatioa as emanating from the BudSia 
idmself. To Sftriputta he attnbutes the origin of 
the munber and order of the books. Buddhaghosa 
quotes many poetical passages as an introductory 
explanation of the Sutta, Vinaya» and Abhidhamma 
Pitakas. 

He says that the Abhidhamma is intended for 
those only \isho think that there is “ I ”, “ This is 
mine ”, and who fall to understand that the ultimate 
self is merely r collection of things. The main 
purpose of the Abhidhamma is, according to him, 
to lay a distinction between mind and matter and to 
train one in higher and metaphysical understanding. 

The author then justifies the lact that the 
three pitakas are the words of Buddha' himself, for 
those bUkkhus who are well practised in Vinaya 
arrived at the three kinds of knowledge while those 
who are well versed in the Sutta arrive at the six 
kinds of super-knowledge arid bhikkhus well cultivat- 
ed in Abhidhamma arrive at the four anal3^Bes. 
He then e^rolains why each of the nikayas or 
groups is so called. The first one is Digha, because 
it contains 34 long suttas. The second one con- 
taining 152 sut^ is called Majjhima, be 9 au 8 e'they 
are of medium length. The Samyutta Nik&ya 
contains seven thousand seven himdred and sixty- 
two suttas. The Ariguttara contains nine thousand 
five hundred and fifty-seven suttas. 

The Khuddaka is one which excludes the four 
nik&yas, the Vmaya, the. Abhidhamma, and includes 
such books as Khuddakap&tka., Dhammapa^ 
etc. Then follows an enumeration of the nine 
‘Arigas, the eighty-forir thousand^ xinits of texts. 
Buddhaghosa then sa 3 ^ that the Abhidhamma is a 
jHlnka by pit<aka cla^fication and holds it as a 
word of the Buddna. Th Abhidhammikas claim 
to be the best expositors of the Dhamma. But 
Abhidhamma is a field for the Buddha and not for 
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others. author quotes the Blder TSssabhuti 

who while, seeking to trace the origin of the Abhi- 
dhanuna at the place of the great enlighte&ment 
quoted Padesavih&ra Sutta where the. Buddha 
intuited all his qualities and possessions. He thei^ 
recommends the introduction of the Abhidhamma 
to all its readers. The author then compares the 
introductory portions both of the Sutta and the 
Abhidhamma. He says that unlike the Sutta 
which has one, the Abhidhitmma -'has two inti*o- 
ductions, the one dealing with the life and equip* 
ment of the Buddha and the other with the events 
just before the Dhammacakkapavattana. The 
author then traces the history of Abhidhamma 
teaching in Ceylon. According to him, Abhidhapima, 
originated with faith ai^d nurtured in the 550 
J&takas, was laught by the Buddha. It contained 
exactly Buddha’s wor^ and was banned down by 
the unbroken line of teachers tiU the Third CouncU 
beginning with S&riputta and followed by tSe 
long line of disciples. An examination of the 
Atthas&Iiid shows that it was composed after the 
SamantapSsfidika to which, it refers in pages 97 
and 98 of the P.T.S. edition. 

The Sammoha-vinodanl or the commentary on 
the Yibhahga (Vibhahga*atthakath&) written by 
Budi^a ghosa has been edited for ^ the P.T.S. by 
A. P. Buddhadatta Thera in 1923. This com* 
mentary was published in Burma several times, but 
in Ceylon about half of the book has been printed. 
In many places we find that^his commentary and 
the Visuddhimagga comment on the same subjects. 
This book consists of 18 sections dealihg with the 
expositions of five khandhas (e.g., rupa, vedan&, 
safiM, sankhara, and vinnanam),''5yatanas (soheres), 
dh&tus (elements), sacca (truth), indriyas (senses), 
paccay&kSra (causes interdependent), satipatth5na 
(right recollection), sammappadhdna (ri^t con- 
centration); nddhipfidas'^ (bases of miracles), seven 
bojjhahgas (supreme knowledge), ma^a (the Noble 
Sightfold Path), jhSna (stages pt meditation). 
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appamafida {t^va appamafifias ponsistang in an 
unlimited or perfect exercise of the quaJities of 
Mendliness, compassion, good will, and equanimity), 
sikkhapadas (precepts), patisambhidS (anal 3 rtioal 
knowl^ge), h&na (true ^owledge), khuddaka- 
vattlju (minor points), and dhammahadaya (re- 
ligions heart). It should be noted that in the 
section on the dhatus, 32 parts of the body 
have been discussed. In the section dealing with 
truth, the noble trutj^s (ariyasaccam) are dealt with. 
In the section on the PaccaySkaras we find a dis- 
cussion of the topic of dependent origination. 
The SatipatthUTia Vibhanga should beiire^ along 
with the MahSsatipatthS^na Suttanta of the Digha 
Nik&ya and Satipatthana Suttanta of the Majjhima 
Niksya. The Sammohavinodani contains short 
notes on avijja (ignorance), k&ya (body), j&ti 
(birth), jara (old age), tanha (desire), domanassa 
(despair), nibbana, nama-rupa (name and form), 
bhava (existence), bodhi (enlightenment), macchariya 
(sloth), marana (death), mayg. (illusion), etc. 

There is a on the Sammohavinodani known 
as the Sammohavinodaidllnattha. 

The Dhatukath&pakarana-atthakatha is a 
commentary on the Dhatukatha written by Buddha- 
ghosa. It has 14 sections containing interpreta- 
tions of the five khandhas, twelve^ayatanas (spheres), 
sixteen dhStus (elements), etc. 

The Puggalapannatti-atthakathg. is a com- 
mentary on the I^iggalax)annatti. This work has 
been edited for the P.T.S. by G. Landsberg 
and Ilk&s. Bhys Davids (J.P.T.S., 1913-1914). 

The available manuscripts are — (1) palm-leaf 
Sixdialese manuscript procured for the P.T.S. by 
Gooneratne, (2) paper Sinhalese manuscript^ and 
(3) Fyi Gyi Mandyne Press edition, Rangoon, in 
Burmese character. 

The Kath&vatthu-atthakathg. is a commentary 
on the Kathilvatthupakarana written by Buddha- 
^osa. According to this commentary (Kath&vatthu 
Commentary), two truths, dukkhaifa and dukfcha- 
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samudayaihy are mundane (bekmging to the world 
of re-birth) and the other two truths (niiodha and 
nirodhagftminipatipada) are supramundane (belong- 
ing to ^ paths). Of the indriyas, ten belong to 
the region of seitse-desire, nine to the next two 
worlds, and three to the supramundane. San^aya* 
vimutta, according to the commentator, appUes 
to sot&panna, sakadSg&mi, and anfig&ml, and asa>ma- 
yavimutta applies to sukkhavipassaka-hldnSsavas. 
Kuppadhamma is applied to -an ordinary person 
who has attained eight samSpattis. Jt is also 
applied to a stream-attainer and to an once-retumer. 
It means a.peison who is unsteady or not firmly 
established in the path. It is so called because in 
his case the mental conditions which are antagonistic 
to samadhi and vipassana have not been com- 
pletely stopped' nor well whshed off, and it is for 
this reason that their attainment perishes and falls 
away. Akuppa-dhamma is applied to an andr 
gftml who has attained eight samS>pattis and to a- 
khInSaava. It means a person who does not go 
astray. He is steady or firmly established in the 
path. Hindrances of samSdhi and vipassanft in 
such a person are completely dratroyed. His attain- 
meht is not broken or destroyed by tiSeless talks 
or by any other unsuitable act committed through 
negligence. The commentary further^narrates that 
the teim ‘ Gotrabhu ’ is applied to a person who 
has reached the family, circle, or designation of 
Aliyas by surpassing the family, circle, or designa- 
tion of ordinary persons through the knowledge 
acquired by meditation on Nirvina. According to 
the commentary, by meditation on * formlessness ’ 
a person is freed from rupak&ya (form) and by going 
through the sublime Eightfold Path he is frera from 
nftmak&ya, therefore he is called ubhato-bhSga- 
vimutto. 

A person at first goes through different stages 
of meditation,^ then he realises nibb&naih. There 
iKce six classes of kayasakkhi commencing from 
80tftpatti|fiialattha to arahattamagga^tha. 
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pit^bApatl^. — ^He who thorotighly knows that 
this is suffering, this is the cause at suffering, this 
is the cessation of suffering, tins is the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering, is one who has won 
vision. 

Phamm&nusSii — ^It applies to one who has 
reached the first stage of sanctification because he 
moves by saddh& or faith. 

Sattakkhattumparamo applies to one who 
obtains arahan ship at the seventh birth. 

After the realimtion of the fruition of sot&patti 
one is not reborn in a low family. He is reborn 
amongst devas'*aad men six times only. 

The term Ekablj! is applicable to a stream* 
attainer who is reborn once only. 

Antar&'parinibbay! applies to a person who 
obtains Nirv&na before reaching the middle of the 
term of life. Upahacca-parinibbay! applies to a 
person who obtains parinibb&na after passing the 
middle of the term of life but does not reach the 
end. Asankh&raparinibb&yl applies to a person 
who attains complete passing away of mental 
impurities. SasankhSra’parinibb&yl applies to a 
person who obtains the foregoing with instigation, 
with trouble, and with exertion. 

Akanitthag&mL — ^According to this commentary, 
a person goes to the highest Brahmaloka passing 
through four intermediate Brahma worlds, namely, 
Avlhft, Atappft, Sudass&, and Sudasi^. 

KalySnamitta means a good or spiritual friend. 
Hinadhimutto means, low inclination. Panltddhi- 
mutto means “ having good indination ”. 

The commentary says that the seven learners 
and average men ale restrained from sin through 
fear, but the Khinasavas have completely uprooted 
'their fear, therefore they are call^ Abhayuparato. 

A person who has first obtained knowledge of 
previous births and deva-sight and then arahant* 
ship is called a tevijjo, Le.,. possessed of three vijjSs, 
namely, pubbeniv&safiftnaiii (knowledge of previous 
births), dibbacakkhuii&naih (knowledge of deva- 
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sight), and arahantaphaiafiftnani (knowledge of 
arahantship). A person attaining ahthantship first 
and then the other two is also call^ tevijjo. 

Chalabliinno.-^A person possessing six super* 
normal faculties or 8Uper*knowledges, namely, ickUii* 
vidh& (various sorte of magical power), dibb^sota 
(deva-ear), paracetonajiam (power of knowing 
another’s thought), pubbenivasaflSiiaih (power of 
remembering previous births), dibbacakkhu (deva- 
sight), and Ssavakkhayahanaih (knowledge of des* 
truction of sinful tendencies) is called chalabhiMo. 

Pobbak3.ri.- -A person who does i^ood to others 
before getting benefit from them. 

Katamiakatavedl — ^It means that a person who 
after having known that he has got some benefit 
from others does benefit to them afterwards. 
Kasambu meaiis dirty and also bad smelling water. 

The word samkittisu means samkittetva 
katabhattesu. In time of famine an acelaka (naked 
ascetic) collects uncooked rice by begging from house 
to house and declaring the object of his begging ; 
he then cooks rice to be distributed among the 
acelakas. A good acelaka does not accept any kind 
of food. 

Anusotag&ml puggalo means putthujjano or 
ordinary person. According to this commentary, 
by a ':^h ^person.* is to be understood the perscm. 
who has exhausted the sinful tendencies. 

The Yamakapakarana-atthakath& is a com* 
mentary on the Yamaka written by Buddhaghosa. 
Strictly speaking, it is a commentary on the Mfila 
Yamaka, Khandha Yamaka, Ayatana Yamaka, 
Dh&tu Yamaka, Sacca Yamaka, Sarhkhdra Yamaka, 
Anussaya Yamaka, (!)itta . Yamaka, Dhamma 
Yamaka, and Indriya Yamaka. 

The Mula Yamaka deals" with the esstmoe of 
the teaching of Gkitama. In it is included the 
kcealamula. ' Mula here means the cause. 

The Khandha Yamaka deals with an account 
of the khandhas (ag^gates), e.g., Bupa, ViM&na, 
Vedanfi, SafifUL, and Samkhftra. 
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The Ayatjuoa Yamaka deals with Ayatana or 
space, e.g., oa^hu, sota, k&ya, rQpa, rasa, pho^^bba, 
etc. 

The Dhfttu Yamaka contains an account of 
vmious dh&tus or elements. 

The Sacca Yamaka treats of the four Aryan 
truths. 

The section on Samkh§<ra Yamaka deals with 
kftyasaihkhfira, vacisaihkhara, etc. 

The Anussaya \amaka is a section on attach* 
ment, e.g., kAma, rftga, etc. 

The Citta Yama^ deals with mind and mental 
states. 

The Dhamma and Indriya Yamakas deal with 
kusala, akusala, and avy&kata dhammas and senses 
respectively, e.g^ manindriya, jivitindriya, domanas- 
sindriya. 

The PatthAnapakarana-at^hakatha, edited by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids for the P.T.S., London, is a com* 
tuentary on^the Pafth&na written by Buddhaghosa 
at the request of a monk named OuUabuddhaghosa 
(J.P.T.S., 1886). 

0. WOBKS OF DhAMKAPALA 

The VimSnavatthu Commentary is practically 
a collection of stories illustrating 
the Buddhist perspective of Heaven 
and Hell, or more correctly, the 
Buddhist idea of Heaven and Hell * prevalent 
amongst the people of Northern India at the time 
of the Buddha an<r incorporated subsequently in 
the Buddhist Scriptures*.^ These stories help us 
to form an idea of the various grades of heaven, the 
pleasures of the T&vatimsa heaven, the joys and 
comforis of the dwellers in the Buddhist vimftnas, 
location of the various vimanas', and the form of 
the vimSna and its comforts which are but propor- 
tionate to meritorious deeds. 


^ Ronaldflhay— -in ’Fcwwcxd to tfae * Hmwb and Hdl in 

Buddhist Farspeiotive * by Dr. B. C. Law. 
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Synopses of Stories'^ 

1. PUhavimana {pp. 6-6). — girl, a great 
believe in the Buddha, once made the gift of a 
wooden stool to a thera whom she had offered fqod. 
In consequence of this meritorious deed, the girl 
was reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven where she 
enjoyed joys and comforts of the heaven. 

As. a reward of her offering a seat to a bhikkhu 
a woman of S&vatthl obtained in heaven a vimSna 
made of Veluriya (lapis lazuhs). 

For presenting a pitha or a seat to an arhat 
whom she hsd offered food, a mistress of a house 
was reboin m the golden mansion of* the Tftvatiihsa 
heaven. 

2. Kunjaravimdna {pp. 31 foU .). — daughter 
of a family of B'S'j^gS'ha onee entertained S&riputta 
with a seat and various kinds of food and ^nk, 
and presented him with new clothes an^ a conch. 
In consequence of this meritorious deed, she was 
reborn in the golden mansion of the TS.vatimsa 
heaven. 

3. Ndvdvimdna {pp. 40 foU .}. — ^A woman for 
offering drinking water to some thirsty bhikkhus 
was reborn by virtue of her meritorious deed in the 
Tftvatiihsa heaven. Another woman, too, for offering 
cold drink and oil to rub his feet with to a thera, 
was reborn after death in the same heaven. 

_ A slave girl of a brahmin of the village of 
Thhna in Kosala ran the risk of being beaten by 
her master and offered a TOt of water to the Buddha 
to drink water- from, ahe Buddha quenched his 
thirst as well as that of his entire Ord^ and yet 
returned the pot full of water to £4e slave girl. 
The girl after death was reborn in the Tftvatiihsa 
heaven where she was given othcx objects of hea venly 
enjoyment. 

4. Dipavimdna {pp. 60-61). — For offering a 
li^t in the dusk Imfore a preacher’s seat, an 

^ For detailed summariee-of tlieee stotiee see my “ Heaven and 
Hen ^ Boddhist Pen|ieotive ”, See. n, jpp. 86-^ 
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upfiedkA after death was reborn in the Tftvatiihsa 
heaven in the fTotirasavim&na. 

5. TiladakkhiTtxivimaim {p, 54). — ^For present- 
ing to the Buddha a certain quantity of sesamum 
seeds in joined palms, a pregnant woman was reborn 
after death in the TAvatimsa heaven. 

6. Patil)b(Udvimd7ui {pp, 58-57). — A beautiful 
and faithful wife, as a reward of her sweetness and 
siucerity, charity, and faithfulness, was reborn after 
death in the TavatiUisa heaven. 

7. Svnisdvimdna (p, 61). — For offering some 
portion of thq cakes which she had got for her own 
use to an arahnnt,' the daughter-in-law of a S&vat- 
thian family was reborn after death in the T&vatiihsa 
heaven. 

8. UUardvimana {pp. 62-74). — By offering to 
SAriputta the whole of tne food prepar^ and meant 
for her husband, Uttara, the loving wife of Pumm, 
the servant of a banker of Bajagaha, performed a 
''meritorious^ deed as a result of which her husband 
became the richest man in the whole city and was 
made the Nagarasetthi ; and both the husband 
and wife attained the first stage of sanctification by 
their deeds of charity in the shape of gifts to the 
Buddha and the congregation. 

Punna’s daughter was also named Uttara; at 
one time she invited the Buddha and his disciples, 
listened to the Buddha’s religious discourse, and 
then attained the second stage of sanctification, 
while her husband and other relatives, who had 
thus an opportunity of listening to the discourses 
of the Master, attained the first stage. UttarA on 
her death wes reborn in the TAvatiihsa heaven. 

9. Sirimdvimdna (pp. 75 foU .). — ^For offering 
alms to eight bhikkhus daily, and spending sixteen 
kahApanas on chanty, SirimA the court^n was 
reborn after death as a celestial nymph. 

10. KemkaHvimana (pp. 86-89). — A daughter 
of KesakAri, a brahmin of Benares, listened to the 
precepts of the Buddhist faith from a lay disoii^, 
and, while meditating on those of impurities, attained 
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the first stage and was, after death reborn as an 
attendant of Sakka. 

11. DdAvimana {pp. 91-92). — ^For serving four 
bhikkhiis daily with hearty devotion and observing 
the true dhammas, a maid-servant was reborn 
after death as one of the beloved attendants of 
Sakka. 

12. Lakhumdvimana {pp. 97-98). — For pre- 
paring seats and supplying water to the bhikkhus 
in the fisanasfilS. daily, a woman called Lakhumft 
was established in the Sot&patti and o was, after 
death, reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

13. A AflmddyiMvimdna {pp. 100-101). — For 
offering ner food and the &c§ana which had been 
given her by the inmates of a house behind which 
she had taken shelter, to Mahakassapa, a woman of 
R&jagaha was reborn among the Nimmanaratidevas. 

14. Cai^fMivimdna {pp. 105-107).- -A candali 
once at the exhortation of MahSmoggallana fell 
down at the feet of the Buddha and worshipped 
him. On account of this meritorious deed, she 
was, on her death, reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

16. BhadditthivimdTui {pp. 109-110). — Bhadda, 
usually known as BhadditthI, once offered good food 
and drink to four disciples of the Master with 
their followers, served them in every way, listened 
to their discourses, 'embraced the faith, and received 
the five Silas. She, after death, was reborn in the 
T&vatiihsa heaven and worshipp^ the Buddha when 
the Master went there. 

16. Sojntadinndvimdna {p. 115). — For serving 
bhikkhus, ol^rving the precepts and the uposotha 
with perfect reg^arity, Sonadinn& a devoted 
upfeikft of NSlandft, attained Sotftpatti and was 
reborn after death in the T&vatidura heaven. 

17. Uposathcivimana {p. 115). — ^For similar 
meritorious deeds, Uposatha, another devoted 
up&eik& of 8&keta, was reborn after death in the 
Tftvatiiiisa heaven. 

18. BhihkhAM^kavimana {pp. 118-119). — On 
account of her inviting the Buddha to have his 
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daily meal at<-her house and serving him in othw 
-WAyB, a woman of Uttaramadhur& in S&vatthI was, 
after death, reborn in the T&vatiihsa heaven. 

19. Ularavimdna (pp. 120-121). — ^For offering 
the cake of her mother-in-law’s share to Mah&- 
moggall&na, a girl was reborn, after death, in the 
T&vatiihsa heaven. 

20. Ucchiddyikavimdna ip. 124). — For similar 
reasons another girl also obtained the same good 
fortune. 

21. PxiUankavinuma {p. 128). — A daughter of 
an upSsikft at SavatthI was rebom.in the T&vatimsa 
h^ven for he* having been virtuour free from 
anger, devoted, and an observer of the Sabbath. 

22. LcUdviTndna {pp. 131-132 ). — M a result of 
her gentle behaviour and practising charity and 
observing the Sabbath; Lata, a daughter of an 
upSsaka of S3.vatthi, was reborn as a daughter 
of Vessavana Kuvera, and was appointed along 
with her four other sisters as a dancing girl by Sakka. 

23. Cfuttilavimdm {pp. 137-148). — On account 
of various kinds of charity, 32 nymphs had become 
liberated from earthly life and came to be born 
as heavenly nymphs possessing splendour greater 
than thatr of other gods. When Guttila, the 
musician, saw them in Indra’s court, he, as remunera- 
tion for his sox^s, prayed that all the bright goddesses 
would recount to him the good de^ls that had 
brought them to the heavenly regions. 

24. Daddalhavimd'na (pp. 149 foil .). — ^The 
DaddaUxavimSna illustrates t!^t offering food and 
drink to the Sadigha brings forth more merit than 
that to individtud bhikkhus. 

25. Pemwmvlrndna {pp. 156 foU .). — In oon- 
eequence of the meritorious deed of offering her 
gold cmaments to be utilised for the erection of a 
stffpa, a girl was reborn in the devaloka, and from 
that devmoka she was reborn in the family of a 
householder in Magadha. In this birth of her, 
she showed her respect to the dead body of S&riputta 
by worshipping it with scents, flowers, etc. And 
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when she died with her mind full of respeet for the 
Buddha, she was reborn in the T&v^itiihsa heaven. 

26. MaUikavimana (p. 166). — ^For offering 

worship to the relic of tlTe Buddha, Mallik&, daughter 
of the king of KusIn&rS, was reborn, after death, 
in the T&vatiihsa heaven. 

27. ViaalakkMvimana {pp. 169-170). — ^For 
daily sending garlands, perfumes, fruits, flowers, 
etc., to the stupa over the relic of the Buddha, 
Sunand&, a daughter of the garland-maker of 
Bftjagaha, was bom after death as an attendant 
of Sakka, who, on one occasion, addressed her as 
Visfilakkbi 

28. Pdriechatkikavimdna {p. 173). — For wor- 
shipping the Buddha with Asoka flowers and 
showing respect to him in various ways, a certain 
woman was relSom in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

29. Manjetthakavirmna {pp. 176-177). — ^As a 
result of her worshipping the Buddha with sSla 
flowers, a certain maid-servant was, after death, 
reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

30. Pabhaasaravimdna {pp, 178-179). — ^For 
welcoming MahamoggallS.na to her house, offering 
him a seat, and worshipping him, a daughter of a 
certain upftsaka of Bdjagaha was. reoom, after 
death, in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

31. Nagavimena {pp. 181-182). — ^For offering a 
pair Ox clothes to the Buddha and listening to a 
religious discourse of the Master, an upasika of 
Benares was, after death, reborn in the Tavatiihsa 
heaven. 

32. Alormvvm&na {p. 184). — The good deed of 
offering some rotten cooked riee. — not finding 
anything better without salt— to tne Buddha, brought 
a poor woman named Aloma t the Tavatimsa 
heaven after death. 

33. KanjikaMyikavimana {pp. 185-186). — ^For 
offering to the Buddha a medicated drink of rice- 
gruel that relieved the IMhtster of his pun in the 
stomach, the wife of the Buddha*s physioian was 
reborn in the Tavatirhsa heaven after dmth. 
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34. Vihdrpvimana (pp. 187-189).-;-Vis&kh& the 
gfeat upSsika of S&vatthl onoe listeioed to a relij^oua 
disoouzBe of the iBuddha and offered her 
ornament to the Idaeter for the construction of a 
vihSxa, the merit whereof was given to her maid- 
TOryaot. Vjsfikh& was, on that account, reborn 
in the Niinm&narati heaven where he became nlij ftf 
queen to the King Sunimmita, and the maid-servant 
was reborn in the Tavatiihsa heaven. 

35. CaiuriiihivinMtM {pp. 195-196). — ^For mak- 
ing gifts to bhikkhus, four girls of the time of the 
Kassapa Buddha b^^me celestial nymphs after 
death. At the time of Ghiutama oUddha they 
were in heaven. 

36. An^mmana {p. 198). — ^For b uilding a 
hermitage for bhikkhus and the Master, an up§sik& 
of SavatthI was, after death, reborn in -the Tavatiihsa 
heaven. 

37. Pitavimdna {p. 200). — While on his way 
to worship a stupa, an upa8ik& was killed by a 
milch-cow. She was reborn in the Tavatiihsa 
heaven. 

38. Vandanavim&na {p. 205). — ^For making 
obeisance to a number of bhikkhus to whom she 
was filled with veneration and respect, a village 
woman was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

39. RajjumalaviindTui {pp. 206-209).— For 
being instrumental in inviting the Buddha to her 
mistr^’s house, a servant girl was reborn in the 
T&vatimsa. heaven after death. 

40. Ma't}4u1cadevapvMaviin(ma {pp. 217-218). — 
A fro^ was tri^ upon by a cowherd while listening 
to a leligioas discourse of the Buddha. It was 
reborn, after death, in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

41. RmMvmSma {pp. 220 fdU.). — ^Revati, wife 
of a householder of S&vattbi, practis^ charity only 
when her husband was at home, and stopped au 
works of charity after the death of her husband. 
In consequence of this she hod to experiwce suffering 
in (Afferent hells while enjoying blessii^p tibe 
T&vatimsa heaven. 

10 
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48. Chatkmai^vakavima^ (2ip. 228>233).^ — 
Knowing the impending death of dmtta, a son of a 
learned brShmana, the Buddha set out for him, and 
meeting him on the way converted him to the 
faith. For his devotion to the faith, Chatta, after 
death, was reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

43. KakkaiakaroMd&yakavimdna (pp. 243- 
244). — ^For offering to a bhikkhu rice and crab 
roup which relievro him of an acute pain in the 
(^, a farmer of Magadha was reborn after death 
in the T&vatiihsa heaven. 

44. Dvdrapaiakavimaita {pp. 246-247). — ^For 
diuly receiving bhikkhus with caie' and devotion 
and listening to their exhortations, a gatekeeper 
was converted to the faith, and was, after death, 
reborn in the TSvatiihsa heaven. 

45. KarOndyavimana {p. 248). — ^For inviting 
the Buddha to his house and offering him food 
and drink, an upasaka was reborn, after death, 
in the TSvatimsa heaven. 

46. SiMtvimana {p. 260). — For offering two 
needles to S&riputta, a blacksmith was, after death, 
reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

47. DvUyaaucivifmna {p. 251). — ^For similar 
act of charity, a tailor acquired the same good 
fortune. 

48. IJagavimana {pp. 252-254).— For obtaining 
with difficulty eight flowms with which he worshipped 
the stffpa, an upftsaka was reborn as a devaputta 
in various vimfinas, and came to the TS.vatimsa 
heaven at the time of the Buddha Gautama. 

49. DuUyandgavirndna (pp. 254-255). — An 
upisaka of B&jagi^ was reborn in th4 T&vatiihsa 
heaven on account of his chanty and faithfulness 
and on account of his offering alms and drinks to 
the bhikkhus. 

60. TaUyanagavimana (pp. 255-257). — ^For 
offering, rice with sugarcane juice and sugarcane 
IHeces to three bhikkhjos and then entertaining 
- rro an offence for which he was beaten to 

droth by his master, the keeper of a sugarcape 
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8eld at Rftjagaha was reborn in the Mote>haU 
called Sndhamme of the gods. 

51. CUMra^vimdna {up. 259-270). — For re- 
ceiving instruction in the faiw from Mahakaccayana, 
building a vihara, and inviting a thera to come 
there, ■'and for performing other meritorious deeds, 
Sujata, the banished son of the king of Asoka, was 
rel^m aftw death in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

52. MaMraihavimdna {pp. 270-271). — ^For hav- 
ing woishipped-the Buddha Vipassi with a garland 
of gold, a devaputta named Gopala was reborn at 
the time of Kassapa Buddha as the son of King 
Kild of Benares. In this birth he made immense gifts 
and received the Dhamma from that Buddha, and was 
accordingly reborn, after death, in the Tavatimsa 
heaven. Later, at the time of Gautama Buddha he 
learnt the principles of the faith from Maliamoggall&na 
and became established in the Sotapatti. 

53. Agdtiyavimdna {p. 286). — ^In conse- 

quence of their offering charity to bhikkhus, a lich 
couple of B&jagaha were reborn in the T&vatimsa 
heaven, having a very lar^ golden vim^na full of 
celestial comforts. 

54. PhalaMyahavimdna {pp. 288-289). — ^For 
offering to Mah&moggallSna four mangoes which 
were dkfributed by the Buddha to his four pro- 
min^t disciples, and making over the merit ol the 
gift to King Bimbis&ra, a gardener, after deat' , was 
reborn in the T&vatiihsa heaven. 

55. Upaamytiddyalcavimana (p. 291). — ^For 

placing one room at the disposal of a bhikkhu for one 
night and fgr entertaining him with food and 
drink, an upSsaka of B&jagaha with his wife was, 
after death, reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

56. BhikkM.ldffaPuvimana {pp. 292-293). — ^As a 
reward pf his offering food to a bhikkhu, a house- 
holder was reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

57. Yavapalakavimdna {p. 294). — ^For offering 
food to a bhikkhu a boy, who was at that time 
himself very hungry, was bom, after death, in the 
T&vatiihsa heaven. 
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58. Kun4oltvitndna (p. 295) —For tna-king 
arrangements for bhikkhus for th^ stay at night 
and offering {denty of food and drink an upSsaka, 
after death, was reborn in the 'T&vatiiiisa heaven. 

59. Uttaravimdna {pp. 297-298). — ^For listening 
to the Payasi Sutta delivered by Kum&rakassapa 
Thera and embracing the Buddhist faith, as also 
for practising charity on a poor scale, ^ng Pftyisi 
was, after death, reborn in the C&tuihmah&rftjika 
devaloka. But his officer who spent all his wealth 
in charity was reborn in the TavatiihsaJieaven. 

60. Cittalat&vimdna (p. 299) - -For serving 
other pee{^, and for being faithft^ obedient, and 
devoted to the three gems, a poor man of S&vatthl 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

61. Manithunavimdna (p. 301). — ^For sweeping 
the path whicu the bhikkhus used when going out 
for alms, and for making all other arrarigements for 
making their journey comfortable as well as for 
observing the precepts and offering charity, an 
upasaka was reborn in the Tavatuhsa heaven. 

62. SummMvima/m {p. 302). — For offering to 
the Buddha an excellent gan^akuti provided -with 
all necessary comforts, an upasaka, after death, 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

63. AnAavimana {pp. 305-3Q6). — ^For inviting 
S&ripfitta to his -garden and offering him water 
for bath and drinking, a gardener was reborn in 
the T&vatimsa heaven. . 

6^ Oopakuimnma (p. 308). — A. hungry cowherd 
of Bajagaha offered Mah&moggalldna the sour gruel 
meant for him. He was, as a result, reborn after 
death in the Tavatuhsa heaven. 

65. Kavthakavirnana {pp. 312-314). — The 
famous horse of Gautama, name^T Kanthalm, was, 
after death, reborn' in the T&vatiihsa heaver for its 
past services to Gautama, its master. 

60. Amhamip'Miviind'tia {pp. 318-320 ). — A 
blffikkhu who. became a householder was in the habit 
of performing meritorious deeds, worshipping Oaityaa 
and liiM^ning to the discourses. He was, after 
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death, bom in 'he devaloka and more powerful 
tbwQ Sakka. ilt l^e time of Gautama Buddha, he 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. 

67. SensakavimaTia {pp. 331 foU .). — ^In con> 
sequence of his failing to offer charities with a 
whole heart. King Payaei could not reach the 
T&vatimsa heaven, but was reborn in the lower 
heaven of 0&tummah§r&jikas, in a vacant vimSna 
called SeiisakavimSna. 

68. Sunikkhitavimdna {pp. 352 foU .). — ^An 
upasaka who was very much devoted to the worship 
of the SLassapa-Sammisambuddha and his caitya, 
wfiis reborn, aft^r death, in a golden mansion in the 
T&vatiihsa heaven. 

It wiH be seen from the above account of the 
vim&nas or celestial mansions that the form of the 
vim&na and the comforts and pleasures provided 
therein axe proportionate not only to the meritmious 
deeds done on earth, but also to the particular 
liature of the deeds themselves, as also to the 
desire of the dweller of the vimftna. It appears, 
furthermore, that most of the departed spirits go 
to the T§.vatiiiisa heaven. Only in rare cases do 
we read of a spirit passing to the regions of the 
higher gods, the NimmSnaratis. It is only in very 
exceptional cases indeed that spirits go to the 
Brahmaloka. downward also we read only in 
one case of a king who went to the region of 
Catvmmah&r&jikas for stinginess of making gifts. 

Another thing that deserves notice is that the 
vimSna may not always be in the heavenly regions. 
This is specially the case with the spirits in the lower 
heavens who are not sufficiently purified or whose 
attachment to things on earth is still rather keen. 
Tbe spirits could at w*!! come down on eacjbh in the 
vim&nas, and in several cases they came to the 
Buddha in their vimfinas to listen to his discourse.* 


1 For fuller and nK«e critical obaervatitms on these anecdotes 
aee my “Heaven and Hell in Buddluat Perspective ”, Chap. Ill, 
pp. 8e-91. 
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** The joys of heaven,*’ Lord Ronaldshay rightly 
observes, in his Foreword to my book on * Heaven 
and Hell in Buddhist Perspective ’, ** are represented 
as being obtainable by 'means of what is suspiciously 
like a mercenary bai^ain, entered into in a, spirit 
which far from being selfless is, on the contrary, 
frankly selfish Tins is quite obviously foreign 
to the lofty thought and teaching of Buddha 
himself. 

PetavaUku Commentary, — The > Paramatthadi* 
pan!^ is a commentary on the Petavatthu, a work 
devoted entirely to the petas or spiiits of the d^ 
ceased. . It was written by Dhammapala'of Kftiichi* 
puram * in Southern India and it contains details of 
stories compiled from Buddhist tradition handed 
down orally as well as recorded in the ancient 
atthakathas (or commentaries) preserved in Ceylon. 
Dhammap&la’s atthakatha is a great storehouse ol 
information about the individual petas or spirits, 
and these stories enable us to form an idea of the 
Buddhist conception of spirits and the spirit world. 

A short synoptical account of the stories of 
the Petavatthu Commentary may be catalogued 
as follows : — 

1. Khettupamd Peta {pp. 1-9). — setthiputta 
who deserved to be reborn in the devaloka for a 
deed of charity^ towards Mahftmoggall&na was, 
ho;ivever, bom on a much lower plane as a tree 
spirit, owing to his affection towards Sulaaft, a 
beautiful maiden of his town. As a tree s^mt, he 
stole away Sulas& and kept hmr with him on the 
tree for some time. 

2. SiiJcaramukhapeta {pp. 9 foil ,). — ^For having 
been luirestrained in speech, a bhikkhu was reborn 

^ Petavatthu Commentary edited by Son Dhammirfaia Tiasa 
N&yaka Thera . and 3tfiHpiilagamac»i><|aioti Thera ; finally ievieed by 
Mah&go^a Siii KAaissara Thm Tr^itoka Wigiswarfioiiya and 
Pradhina Ndyaka, Colombo. Hie Petavatthu wHh fimlielnan 
commentary by Jinavamea Ba fifiidlr a ci Koogq^ CWjjpiiitio, 
1M3-1S98» deserves mention. 

^ The commentary has been edited for the P.T.8. by Prof. 
E: Hardy. 
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as a peta wi*h the face like tlukt of a swine or 
stikara. 

3. P^muMta/peta 12 foU.). — X bhikkhu 
very much unrestrained in speech once created 
dissimsions between two friends. As a punishment 
he was reborn as a peta under the name of pQti* 
mukha, because his mouth used to give out a very 
bad smell on account of his having been wicked 
and unrestrained in speech. 

4. PifthodhitaUkapda (pp. 16 /oZL). — In course 
of a discourse the Buddha approved of making 
offering to the departed spirits * but added that 
sorrow, lamentation, and weeping were of no use 
to the petas, they only brought sufferii^ to the 
livmg relatives. 

6. Tirokfu4^apeta {pp. 19 /oK.). — Some people 
for th^ misdeeds were reborn aS petas ; but as 
they did not obtain any offering from their relatives, 
they were again bom as petas. Bimbis&ra, who 
was their former relative, however, gave a dinner 
to the whole Samgha and made over to the petas 
the merit thereof ; and the Buddha approved of it. 

6 . {pp. 3lfoU .), — ^For 
causing miscarriage to a pregnant woman, another 
woman was reborn as a pet! of evil look and suffered 
untold miseries. She was, however, freed from her 
miserable condition only when her former husband 
transferred the merit of a pious deed of charity 
to the petl. 

7. ScUtaputtaJdiadakapeta (pp. 36*37). — ^The 
story of the misdeed- and its retribution is just like 
the previous one. 

8. CbKtapetq {pp. 38-42). — X son consoled his 
father who had become overpowered with grief at 
the death of his father by saying that he was* 
weeping for one whose body was not even before 
him and could not even be seen or heard. 

9. MfthdpesakSrapeta {pp. 42-46). — ^The wife of 
the headman of a village was very malicious to- 
wards the bhikkhus aiiom her. husband used to 
provide with cloth. 'Hie husband was reborn as a 
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tre^od while his wife came to live doee by as a 
pdS who suffered boundleaB miseries, ar^guiah, and 
pun. She was howevu* released from her poor 
lot when her former husband, the tree-god, trans- 
ferred the mmit of one of his deeds of chanty to hor. 

10. KhaJdUya^peta (pp. 46-53). — As a result of 
both good and evil deeds, a woman in her next 
life found hmaself seated in a i^lden vim&na, but on 
account of her having stolen clothings of invited 
guests, she was naked. But trhen the merit of a 
pious act of a body of merchants was tnmsferred to 
her, she became draped in finest garments. Sub- 
sequently she sent some presents to the Buddha 
and was as a result reborn in a golden palace in the • 
T&vatiihsa heaven. 

11. Nagapeta (pp. 53-61). — ^As a direct result 
of their mibelidf and past misdeeds, husband and 
wife were reborn as a peta and pet! respectively, 
and used to beat each other with iron clubs. 

12. UragapeUt {pp. 61-66). — ^DhammaplUa, a 
brahmin of Benahes, taught the memhers of his 
family not to lament at the death of anybody, 
and all of them acted accordingly. For this ''.rise 
attitude they were rewarded by Sakka who was 
no other th^ their own son reborn in heaven as 
Sakka. 


13. Mfs^kwn^UUipeia (p. 92).-TTThe son of a 
miserly brahmin who was reborn as a god came 
down to console his father in the guise of a peta 
and asked him not to lament for one whose dead 
body was not evmi visible (d.^Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, Vol. I, p. 28). 

14. Satt^ikiitcuahaasapeta {pp. 282^286).— In 
consequence of various serious misdeeds, four sons 
of setthk of B&jagaha suffered in hell for 60,000 
years, and then b^me petas suffering in Loha- 
kumbhi hell (cf. Dhammapada Commentary, VoL II, 
pp. 6fi-73)# 

$hog,asa$hharapetn {pp. 278-279). — For 
cfaeat|i^ four women came to be reborn 

as pei|3 and became overwhelmed with great pain. 
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' 16. Akl^rukkhapeta {pp, 277>278). — On 
Aoootmi his sot of help itaid charity done to an 
npSsaka, a man came to be lebom as a god living 
on earth. 

17. Ambapeta (pp. 273 fcXL). — ^An avaricioiis 
trader, alter death, came to live as a peta ; and he 
was not relieved of his miserable plight until his 
daughter transferred the merit of her meritorious 
deed to him. < 

18. PataiKputtapetalpp.^lfoU .). — ^An upisakaK^v 
on account of his attachment to a particular woman, 
was reborn as a Vimanapeta wh^ he with the 
help of his miraculous power enjoyed for some time 
the company of his lover. 

19. CktpapeUi (pp. 269 /oU.). — A number of 
people of S&vatth!, who formed a Gana and who 
were unbelievers, unfaitnful, misers, and doers of 
evil deeds, were reborn after their death ascpetas 
and on one occasion they related in detail the story 
of their suffering to Moggallana. 

20. (hUhaltMdakapeUi (pp. 266-269). — A family 
bhikkliu was in the habit of speaking against 
other bhikkhus, aiul also induced a householder who 
had built for Idni a house to abuse them. Both of 
them on account of their misdeeds were reborn as 
petas. 

21. Sdnumsipeta (pp. 177-186).’*— The son of 
the king of Benares once insulted a PacCeka Buddha, 
for which sin, he, after death, was rcboiii in the 
Avid helL He was, however, reborn in the time of 
Gautama and eventually b^^ame a famous monk. 
But his relatives who all misbehaved with him 
c..jne to be bom after death as x>etas. 

22. Kumarapeta (pp. 261-263). — Two princes of 
Kosala Were, fo committing adultery, reborn as 
petas. To relieve them of suffering, the Buddha 
asked the people to make offerings to the Samgha, 
and transfer the merit of the offerings to the petas. 

23. Dhatuvivapifapeta (pp. 212-215). — A 
wealthy householder, who was an unbeliever, and 
used to speak ill of the relics, was reborn as a peta. 
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24. 'Ueehupeta {pp. 257 foU.)~A sugarcane 
farmer for his beating an upSsaka. with sugarcane* 
sticks was reborn as a peta. He, however, got rid 
of his sufferings, when he made an offering of a 
huge bundle of canes to the Buddha and Saihgha ; 
as a result of this offering, he was reborn in the 
T&vatiihsa heaven. 

25. Nandahapeta (pp. 244-257). — NandikA, the 
commander-in-chief of the king of Surattha, for 
his unbelief, was reborn as a peta and resided on a 
nigrodha tree. But when his daughter transferred 
the merit of one of her meritorious deeds, he became 
a believer. 

26. Atnbasakkkarapeia (pp. 215 faXi ). — A 
merchant of VaisS.lI for joking concealed the garment 
of his associate and had to go naked in his next 
birth though he was reborn as a god living on 
earth. But impressed by his exhortactions. King 
Ambasakkhara- offered his garments to bhikkhus 
so that the naked might get clothes to wear. 

27. KutaviniaAayikapeta {pp. 209 foU .). — ^For 
his patt sins of speaking malicious words and cheat- 
ing people, a jucucial officer of King Bimbisftrar had 
to eat the flesh taken out from his own body, 
though he was reborn as a devatS for naving kept 
upasotha for one night. 

28. JhUiyaditddapeta {pp. 207 ff'U .). — As a j^esult 
of his cruelty by day, a hunter used to be bitten 
by dogs in the daytime though he was reborn as 
a Vim&napeta enjoying happiness at night for his 
having ceased hunting by night. 

29. Migahtddapeta (pp. 204 fcU .). — ^Like the 
previous one. 

30. Serinipeta {pp. 201 foil.). — SerinJ, an un- 
believer^ used to speak ill of the Samapas ; she 
was, th^efore, reborn as a petl in the petaloka 
suffering n^rably. She was, however, at last 
freed from the petaloka by virtue of the merit 
transferred to him by the mother of an upAsaka. 

31. Kumampda (pp. 194 foU .). — An envious 
wd stingy person used to speak ill of the ascetics ; 
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but he was eventually prevailed upon to worehip 
the Buddha and make an offering. After death, 
the son was reborn in the womb of a prostitute 
who threw him into a cemetery. He was eventually 
picked up by a wealthy householder to whose 
wealth he became later on the sole heir. 

32. Bhiisapeta (pp. 191 foU.). — merchant of 
S&vatthI used to cheat people in larade, his son was 
a siimer, his wife mid daughter>in-law were also 
veiy gre^y. They were all reborn, after death, as 
petius and petis in the Vindhya forest where they 
suffered tem'My and miserably. 

33. Itat/uiSkdrapeta{2>p. I86/08.). — For the good 
act of building a vihfira for a Saihgha, a pious woman 
was reborn as a Vimanapeti on account of some 
of her past muKleeds. 

34. Abkijjamdnap^ {pp. 168 /off.). — ^A hmiter 
who delighted in the cruel sport of hunting was 
reborn as a peta naked and fierce in appearance 
and never saw any food or drink.. He was, however, 
clothed and fed as a result of the charity of the 
minister of King Bimbis&ra of food and clothes to 
all upasakas. 

36. Ubbanpeta {pp. 160/o21.). — ^At the death of 
her husband Culani Brahma^tta, king of Panc&la, 
Ubbaji was overpowered with grief and she wept 
bitterly. The Master who was then Bodhisattva 
came to her, and by a discourse on kamma and 
on the mmiy births and deaths,, as also by expound 
ing the Dhamma, consoled her lacerated souL 

36. SvUapeta {pp. 144 foU.). — A boy who was 
an attendant of a paccekabuddha came to be reborn 
as a VimSna^ta on accoimt of his attachment to 
a girL By mnning over hmr mother, the peta was, 
however, able te bring the girl to his abo^ where 
they lived together happily for some time. 

3 . VUammatwptia {pp. 1^/off.). — ^Uttarfi, a 
woman, was stingy and a believer of false doctrines. 
She also wed to curse those who were believers; 
she was according)^, after death, reborn as a petl, 
and suffered terribly for 55 years, when she was 
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at laat aaved by tlie m^t of a diacity tcanafianed 
to ber by a tluBia. 

38. Siahadramoeakapeta {pp. 67 /oflL). A gilt 
of the Saifasftrajfnocaka caste who was a false believer 
was, however, made indirectly to salute a fchers 
who wanted her to be saved fnnn going to hell 
after death. She was reborn, therefore, as a petl, 
with some chance of salvation. The chance even- 
tually came, and she was freed from the petaloka. 

39. SdnpuUatOierassa MaimpeK {pp. 78 faU.). 
A mischievous woman, who did not give^food, dxink, 
and habitation to the bhikkhus who came to her 
place as guests, was reborn as a petl and had. to 
suffOT miseries. She was, however, relieved of her 
sufferings and reborn in the devaloka by Sariputta 
whose mother she had been in the fifth birth. 

40. MaUapeti {pp. 82^022.). — ^Matta, the barren 
wife of a householder of Savatthi, was Very jealous 
of her husband and his second wife who were very 
loving and friendly towards each other, und daily 
made offerings to theras and bhikkhus. On account 
of her jealousy and other misdeeds, she was reborn 
as a petl and suffered terribly. She was, however, 
released from the petaloka by dint of the merit 
of the second wife being transferred to her. 

41. Nandapeia {pp. 89/o22.). — ^Nanda, the wife 
of a householder, was, as a result of her misdeeds, 
reborn as a peti. One day she appeared before her 
husband who according to her direction made gifts 
of charity to the bhikkhus and the peti was released 
from her. miseries. 

42. DhanapdJapeta {pp. 99 fell.). — ^Dhanap&la, 
a miserly and sceptic merchant, was reborn as a 
peta in a desert ' where he could not get a drop of 
water to drink or grain to eat. After suffering for 
55 years, he was, howev^, saved from suffering 
by a caravan of merchants who made offerro^ on 
^ accoupt to the Buddha and his disciples. 

43. CuffueitMpeia {pp. 105 foU.). — A stingy and 
sceptic householder of i^nares was reborn after 
d^fh as a peta with a body without' flesh and 
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blood. The peta once approached King Aj&tasattu, 
who, on his revest and on his account, made 
offerings to the Buddha and his disciples, and the 
peta was relieved of his suffering. 

44. Bevatipeta (pp, 257). — unbelieving and 
uncharitable uife of a believing and charitable 
householder was reborn, as a result of her misdeeds, 
as a petl. But when she was asked by her husband 
to approve, and did so, of the meritorious acts done 
by mm, she bocamea. devat& and resided with her 
husband in^heaven. 

45. Anhurapeia (pp. 111 /o’^). — ^Ankura, the 
youngest son of* the king of Uttaramadhura, was a 
charitable man. He learnt a good lesson, fiist 
from a deity of a nigrodha tree, and later on from 
a peta, that one should make gifts with his own 
hands, because the man charged with work might 
not do it in the right spirit. After death, lie was 
reborn in the T&vatimsa heaven. 

These stories were evidently compiled with a 
purpose. Each one of them has a lesson, a moral 
which wants to drive home to the mind of the 
reader the effect of kamma after death. A man 
after death is reborn in the T&vatiihsa heaven, or 
in the devuloka, and enjoys the good and healthy 
effects of kamma to the extent he during his life- 
time did good to others, especiaUy to tjhc Buddha 
and the bhikkhus of the Order, he was religiously 
and., favourably minded towards Buddhism, he 
was charitable and he followed the right path by 
which of course was meant the Eightfold Path of 
Buddhism. But whosoever is guilty of misdeeds, 
of cruelty, of too much worldly attachment, of 
hatred or even lack of faith and devotion towards 
the Buddha’s reli^on or towards anyone belongmg 
to that religious Order, or was^an imbeliever or 
believer in false doctrines by which was certainly 
meant any doctrine other than Buddhism, that 
in^vidual comes to be reborn, after death, as a 
peta or peH; he then suffers as the spirit of his 
^teceased existence. And not until he or she does 
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some good works or miybody else d >es it on theiz 
account— religious or charitable ir the Buddhist 
Sense — ^that he or she is ddUvered of his or her 
life of a peta or petit. 

The Theragath& Commentary written ^ by 
Dhammap&la* and knoum as Para> 
ThnwigM^Com. matthadipani contains accounts of 
theras mentioned in the Thera- 
g&thft. The commentary refers to a number of 
important places of ancient India, e.g., SavatthI, 
RSjagaha, Kapilavatthu, Kosambi, Magadha, 
Camp&, VesSJ!, Avanti, S&keta, Takka^ft, Bharu- 
kaccha, etc. Kings and tribes are 'also frequently 
mentioned : Paseuadi, Bimbis&ra, Gandapajjota, 
Mallas, Vajjians, Sakians, etc., are a few of them. 
It is evident from a study of the contents of the 
commentary that the therbs belonged to different 
castes, from the highest aristocracy to the lowest 
scavenger, but they looked to one another with 
hratemal affection and equanimity. Most of the 
theras lived contemporaneously with the Buddha. 
A brief summary of the principal theras is given 
below : — 

Subhuti was a nephew of An&thapindika. On 
the day when the Jeta grove, purchas^ by his 
uncle, was presented to the Exalted One, Subhuti 
was pr^nt When he headed the Norm preached 
by the Blessed One, he realised the worthlessness 
of the worldly life. He left the world and developed 
his insight in the basis of love-jh§na and won 
arahatship. The Exalted One declared him to 
be the cluef of his disciples in universal amity and 
chief among such as were held worthy of gifts. 

Kotthita the Great was bom m a very wealthy 
clan of brahmins. He perfected himself in the 
accomplishments of a brahmin. He found faith 

^ It was a^ted by Suriyagoda Sumaftgala Thera and Webada 
Samghfiurataoa Ibera, and finally revised by Mahfigo^a Siii R&ois- 
sara Thera ; Simc i Hewavitarane Bequest Series, published by the 
Trustees, B.E.G.E., 2461/1918. The.PftU Teict Soc^y has entrusted 
the editorship of this text to Dr. Przyluski and M. Durr. 
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in the Norm | ieaehed by the Exalted One and 
entered the C&der. He gained insight, attained 
arahatship, and was ranked chief among those 
who were proficient in insight. 

Kanmeb-Remla was bom in a wealthy family of 
S&vatthl. He found faith in the Norm and entered 
the Order. The Master pronounced him to be 
the chief of the bhikkhus who practised Jhftna. 

of the MarUanis was bom in an eminent 
brahmin clan.. He was sister’s son of the Elder 
Kondafiiia. He accomplished the highest duties of 
a recluse, and hi due course of time, the Mastor 
prt^laim^ chief among the bhikkhus in 

preaching the Norm. 

Ddaaka was bom as the child of a slave of 
Anathapindika who appointed him as gate-porter of 
the Jetavana vihSxa. His, master freed him as he 
was virtuous. He left the world and was ordained 
accordingly. But he was slothful. He w^ soon 
mspired by the Buddha. Not long after he realised 
arhatship. 

Abhaffa was the bastard son of King Bimbis&ra. 
He was at first the follower of N&taputta, the Jain 
leader. He had a conversation with the IMaster. 
After the king’s death he left the world. He soon 
realised arhatship. 

UUiya was bom as the son of a brahmin. He 
left the world and became a paiibb&jaka, a wanderer. 
Onejday in coiuse of his journey he came where the 
Exalted One was preaching, and entered the (bder. 
He attained arhatship. in time. 

Suppiya was bom in a despised class, as one of 
a dan of tvatchman in a cemetery at SavatthL 
He was converted by the Thera SopSka. He 
entered the Order and attained to the highest. 

Oavampati was bom as one^of the four lay- 
compa lions of the Thma Yasa. He left the world 
hearing Yasa’s renunciation, and eventually won 
arhatship. Once the Lord with a great company 
of bhikkhus went to the Anjana grove. The 
accommodation being insufficient, the bhikkhus 
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slept around the vih&ra on the saiiii banks of the 
liver Sarabhu. At night the stieain rose in flood. 
But the Thera Gavampati/ as he was asked by 
the Master, arrested the rising stream by his mystic 
power.^ 

Vinuda-kondanna was the bastard son of IGng 
Bimbis&ra. His mother was Ambap&U. He left 
the world for the Order and attained arhatship. 

Channa was a slave of Suddhodana’s household. 
He entered the Order when the Mf»ter returned 
after obtaining enlightenment to meet his kinsfolk. 
Out of his affection for the Lord, egoistic pride in 
* our Buddha, our Doctrine ’ arose m -him. He 
could not conquer this fondness nor perform his 
duty as a novice. He suffered the Brahmadanda 
as prescribed by the Buddha after the Lord’s 
Mahaparinibbd.9,a. Later dn he attained arhatship. 

2'issa was a ruler of the town of Beguva. lie 
was an absent ally of King Bimbisara. It was 


^ Mrts. Kliys Davids rightly calls liim, “ a very Moses in psychiq 
power **. She is perfectly right when she says that Gavampati 
has boon last in his last acts by tlie pitaka tre^ition and we iiave 
to Seek him in Oliinese translations of possibly M»h&sui.A£rhilcii. 
original^. (Sakya or Buddhist Origins by Mrs. Tthys Davids* 
p. 128.) Mr9. Rhys Davids further points .out that the Thera 
Gavampati praised in the Anthology as of mighty iddhi but else- 
where coming into, she thinks but one brief sutta (Samyutta, 
V, 430),. loclined to come for less worthy motives ; this is according 
to the Chinese recensions translatod further by Prof. Przyluski 
(Lo councile de RSjagriha, pt. I, pp. 8, 30, 06, and 116). She'frrther 
adds, there seem^ to nothing worth while in trying to help 
the world, now that the light of it hud faded out, save in fading 
out also which he proceeded to do. It may well bo that the failure 
lay not in Gavaxxqpati’s will but in his physical inability to travel. 
But that it lias b^n allowed to come in, as a seinoos reason fojr 
holding aloof from a Community in whom the mission spirit was 
sUil alive, is a sinister feature in the Compilers (Sakya, pp. 348- 
349). 

It may ftxrth^ be noted here that Gavampati lives still in 
Burmese Buddhist tradition where lie has been aedaimei as the 
** Patron €^t of the Mons ” as well os the patron saint of Pagan 
He haa been mentioned more than once in the Mon inscriptions of 
Pagjmi as one of those who assisted sage Bi^^u in the foundation 
of the city of or &ik 90 tra, ue.. Old Prome. He thus becomes 
intiinatidy assooiatod ^th the Mon or Telung tradition of Lower 
Burpvi as well.; OS. P.^Birminka.) 
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through Bimbisftra that He renounced the worid 
and entered the Order. He won arhatehip. 

Vacchagotta was the son of a wealthy brahmin. 
He. became a wandering recluse. He had a con* 
versation with the Lora. He entered the Order 
and iu due course acquired sixfold abhifihft. 

Yam was the son of a very wealthy oounoillor 
at Benares. Seeing the worthlessness of the worldly 
life he forsook it and went to the Buddha, for or- 
dination. He entered the Order and won arahatship. 

Pii^ola-Bhdradiidja was the son of the chaplain 
to King Udena ^f I^osambL He was versed in the 
brahmanical lore. He entered the Order and 
acquired sixfold abhiiina. The Master pronounced 
him to be the . chief among his disciples who were 
lion-rroarers. 

Cufida the Great was the son of a female brahmin 
named Bupasaj^, and younger brother of Sariputta. 
He followed the latter into the Order and won 
arhatship. 

Vhammapdla was born as a brahmin’s son. 
Hearing from a certain thera about the Norm, he 
left the world and acquired sixfold abhihnft. 

Dhaniya was bora in a potter’s family and 
practised the potter’s craft. Seeing that the 
Buddha-Sasana helps one to be free fror the 
sorrows of rebirth, he entered the Order a>*td in 
due course won arhatship. 

Vpali was bora in a barber’s family. He left 
the world following Aniujuddha and the other 
five nobles. In due time he won arahatship. The 
Master himself taught him the whole Vinaya Fitaka. 
He was raided £^t among those who knew the 
Vinaya. 

EShub was borr as the son of Princess 
Yosodharft. The drcumstances of his entering the 
Order rre recorded in the Khandhaka. He won 
arhatship. 

Soi^Kvfika^^fyi was bom in the country of 
Avwti in the fahmy of a very wealthy councillor 
He learned Noon from the venerable Kaoc&na 

11 
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the Gi^t and entered the Order through him. He 
recited the sixteen atthakas and icon arahatship. 

Kassapa of Uruvda was bom in a brahmin 
family. He learnt tlie three Vedas. Finding no 
vital truth in the scripture he became an asoetio. 
It is mentioned in the Vinaya texts how the Blessed 
One converted him and his two brothers having 
the family name Kassapa. This Kassapa was the 
chief of those bhikkhus who had great following. 

Mahmhyffs son was bom as .the son of the 
king of Kosala’s valuer. His mother was named 
Maluhky&. Hc'^ left the world as . a wandering 
ascetic. On hearing the khister’s teachings, he 
entered the Order and in due course won arahatsMp. 

Kaccayana the Great was born as the son. of the 
chaplain to the King Candapajjota' of TIjjeni. 
At his father''s death he'' succeeded to the post of 
chaplain. The king coming to know the 
Buddha’s advent asked him to bring the Master 
there. He went to the Master who taught hinri «he 
Horm. Afterwards he won arahatship. As bidden 
by the Master he himself went to the king and 
established him in the faith and then returned to 
the Master. 

Kappina the Great was bom in a rftj&’s family 
in the border country at a town named Kukkuto. 
At ‘bis father’s 'death he succeeded as rftj&. At 
that 'time there was a brisk trade between l^vatthl 
and Kukkuta. Once some traders, who. were 
followers of the Buddha, were brought to the king. 
The king heard the excellence of the Norm from 
the traders and forthwith renounc^ the world. 
The Ma^rter who wa& then at S&va^th! thought- it 
a proper time to see Kappina. The Lord then 
came to the banks of the. Can<|abh&g& where he 
met Kappina apd his men. The Master preached 
the Norm, and they all won arahatship. 

It is interesting to note as what Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has rightly pointed out (Sakya, p. 39) that' 
an unrest of enquiry (as in the i^gha, Vol. IT, 
151) is noticeable in the commentarial tradition of 
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another nobleman of North India, the r&ji Kappina. 
Mrs. Bhys Davida remarks in this connection thus, 
“ For us of European traditions the riding forth of 
the noble on a quest is familiar, but we do not 
find the Indian noble so doing in a similar tradition. 
We have the J&taka quest of King Kusa after his 
lady, but it is as a very exceptional procedure. 
The Christian knight went on a worthy quest : 
the aid of those who needed him. Kappina*s 
interest was saki to be in the new in knowledge. 
The purpose of the Sakyan prince was the combined 
purpose of the>new in knowledge in order to bring 
Wp to mien” (Sakya, pp. 39-40). This remark 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids seems to be just and fair- 

Jtevata. — When the Thera Revata had won 
arahatship he went from time to time with the great 
theras to visit the Master. Going thus oxie day to 
visit the Buddha he stayed not far from Sayatthi 
in a forest. Now the police came round on the 
track of thieves. The thieves, however, dripped 
their booty near the thera and ran. The thera was 
arrested and taken to the king. The thera proved 
his incapability for stealing and taught the king 
the Norm. 

AnurudaiM was bom in the house of Amitodana, 
the Saldyan. His elder brother was Mahan&ma, 
the Sakiyan, tho' son of the Master’s' paternal 
uncle. He was summoned with the Sakiyan raj&s 
to form a guard for the Master. Under the tuition 
of the Master himself he won arahatship. The 
Master ranked him foremost among those who 
had a ttained the celestial eye. 

■SdrijmUd ^and MoggaUdna the Oreat . — ^The 
stories of S&riputta and MoggaUtoa the Great are 
taken together. Jn the' days of Gautama Buddha 
they were playmates nam^ Upatissa (Sfiriputta) 
and Kclita (Moggall&na). They were bom as 
brahmins. Disgust^ with the worldly life they 
left the world and became followers of the wanderer 
Shftjaya. In Sahjaya’s teaching they found nothing 
genuine.' l^roijgh Assaji, the ohikkhiv they found 
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thie Exited One and were, ordained by him. In 
course of time they won arahatshlp. SSriputta was 
rmiked chief among ;the disciples in wisdom and 
insight mid MoggaU&na was foremost in super* 
natural power of will 

Anm/^ was bom m the family of Amitodana, 
the Sakiyan. Ananda renounced the world with 
Bhaddiya and others and was ordained by the 
Exalted One. He became the permanent body* 
servant to the Blessed One — a favour which was 
denied to SSriputta and Moggall&m. and others. 
He won arahaiship after the death of the Buddha 
and just b^ore the holding of the First OounciU 

Kassopa Ihe Great was bom in a brahmin family 
at the brahmin village of MahSrtittha in Magadha 
and was named Pippali-mftnava. He had not the 
intention of marrying. But he was married to one 
BhaddS KapilSnI. ^th of them lived separately. 
When Pippali-mSnava’s parents died, both of them 
decided to lenoimce the world. Kassapa was or* 
dained by the Master himself. In no time he won 
arahatship. The Master pronounced him chief 
among those who undertook the extra austerities. 

Phmsa was bom as the son of the ruler of a 
province. He shuniied worldly desires. He heard 
a certain great thera preach the Norin and entered 
the Order. In due course he acquired rixfold 
abhihhS. (supernatural knowledge). 

AnguKmdla was bom as the son of the brahmin 
Bhaggava, who was chaplain to the king of Kosala. 
As he was bom in the conjimctioxl of the thiefs 
constellation, he became a thiM. He made a garland 
of the^ fin^rbones and hung it round his shomder as 
if decked for sacrifice. Both the king and the 



however,, converted the robber>chief. 

A^Ha-KondaMta was bom in the village of 
Donavatthu, not far from Kapilavattfiu, in a very 
. wealthy brahmin family. Am^Kondafifia and .four 
others left the wmrld in quest of Amata or Nirvil^a. 
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Buddha after atvaining enlightenment preached his 
wheel sermon at Tiipatanu to those five ascetics. 

So^Kc^ivUa was bom at the city of Campft, 
in the family of a distinguished councmor. When, 
the Blessed One had attained omniscience and 
began rolling the wheel of the Norm, and was 
sta3dng at B&jagaha, So^ came to pay a visit to 
the Buddha.. He heard the Master teach the Norm 
and obtained his parents* consent to enter the 
Order. |n due course' he attained arahatship. 

Kappa v'as bom in the kingdom of Magadha, 
as the son o^ a provincial her^taiy rS>jft. He 
was addicted to self-indulgence ana oensuality. 
The Master out of compassion for him preached the 
Norm to him. Kappa entered the Order and in 
due course won arahatship. 

PwMfja \8unaparantxi) was bom in the,, Sun&- 
paranta country, at the port of SuppSxaka, in the 
family of a burgess. Once he went to Sftvatthl 
with a great caravan of merchandise. There he 
heard the discourse of the Buddha. He entered the 
Oilier and in due course won arahatship. 

Nandaka was bom at CampS. in a burgess’s 
family. He was the younger brother of Bharata. 
When both of them heard that Sona-Kolivisa had 
left the world, they also renounced the worldly 
life. Bharata scon won sixfold abhinn&. Bi^ 
Nandaka could not. Seeing an ox pulling a caxt 
out of the bog after it had been fed with grass 
and water, l^andaka like the refreshed ox drew 
himself out of the swamp of SaihsSra. Within a 
short time he won arahatship. 

Ixihu^^ka-Bhaddiya was bom in a wealthy 
family. Hearing the Master preach he entered the 
Order and won arahatJbip. 

Kaasapa of ike River was born in a clan of 
Magadha brahmins, as the. brother of Uruvela- 
Kassapa. His religious inclination made him dislike 
domestic life, and he became an ascetic. How the 
Exalted One ordained him is recorded in the 
Khandhi^. < 
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Kassapa of Qaya was bom in & biahmin family. 
He left the world and with a company of disdples 
dwelt at Gaya. The ^stpry of his conversion by 
the Master is recorded in the Khandhaka. 

Th&ngaiJm Commentary. — ^The TherigStha Com- 
mentary * called the Paramatthadipani written by 
the Thera Dhammapala appends explanatory stories 
to the verses of the TherigathS.. These stories give 
us accounts of women who gradually became 
therls. A summary of accounts of some of the 
important therTs is given below 

Abhiruparuiildd — ^Nanda, so called* for her great 
beauty and amiability, had to leave the world 
against her will owing to the sudden and untimely 
death of her beloved suitor Carabhuta. But as 
she was still very conscious of her beauty and always 
avoided the presence of the Buddha for fear of 
being rebuked on . that account, she was one day 
urged upon to apx)ear before the Buddha. And he, 
the Buddha, by his supernatural power transfenned 
her into an old and fading figure. It had the 
desired effect and she became an arhat. 

Jenti. — ^Born in a princely family at Vaisdli, 
she won arahatship after hearing the Dhamma 
preached by the Buddha ; and later developed the 
seven saihbojjhahgas. 

ViUa.-^'Skiva. ht Rajagaha, sl;e one day, when 
of age, heard the Buddha, preaching, and came to 
believe in his doctrine. She was orcUuned by 
Mah&pai&natl, the Gotam!, and later on won arahat- 
ship. 

Sukkd . — ^Bom in a rich family at B&jagaha, 
Sukk&, when of age, came to believe 
doctrine and became a lay disciple, one day 
bearing Dhammadinnft preach she was much move^ 
became a follower of him, and later on attained 

-ji A.* 1 a - V 
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One day she gave to the bhikbhuil^ is sermon so 
It faMjMm edited by R iUlBr for^ P.TJt. 
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engrossiiig that even tte tree-spirit heard her trith 
rapt attention, 

fifclo.— Otherwise known as AlavikS for her 
having bc^n bom in the kingdom of Alavl, she one 
day heard the Master and became a lay disciple. 
Not long after she became an arhant, and came 
to live with the Buddha at SavatthI, > Mara once 
tried in vain to seduce her to choose the sensuous 
life. 

Sthd , — ^Born at Vesali as i i)e daughter of General 
Siha’s sistep> she one day {jcard the lifter teaching 
the Norm and thereuoo'i *Uered the Order. For 
seven years sh<f tried in /ain to attain, arahatship 
and she intended to die. When she was about to 
kill hersehy she succeeded in impelling her mind to 
insight which grew within and she won arahat<- 
ship. 

Stindari Nandd. — Bora in the royal fatnily of 
the Sakyas> beautiful NandS. renounced the world, 
but was still proud of her beauty. Buddha com- 
pellea her to come before his presence and taught 
her in the same way as in the case of AbhirQpanand&, 
and preached to her about the frail beauty of the 
body. She afterwards became an arhant. 

Khemd . — Beautiful Khemft was the consort of 
King Bimbis&ra. Hearing that the Buddha was 
in the habit of speaking ill of beauty, , she liked hot 
to appear before him. One day, hearing the beauW 
of rae Veluvana vihdra, she came to see it. H 
happened that, the Buddha was then living there, 
and she was led before him. The Buddha then 
illustrated mth the example of a beautiful eelesrial. 

ipae^g from youth thriiugh middle and old 
age to death the vanity' of .physicid beaiity aiid the 
■suffering there|rom. Khemft a>t onoe b^me. a 
belfover and came to attcun arahatship, : 

dnopamd-^-Daughter of abankeir of Sikieta, imd 
beauriful as she was, i^e wau Sued by numy . young 
men of influence. But thinking that, ’ wm ino 
happhmss in household Iffe, she. went to' j^e Master, 
hearahis’teachuigB, and later on attaua^ aiahatslidp. ' 
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I. — ^Bom at Ves&ll in a prosperous brabmin 
family, she, when grown up, wen'-^ to the Master 
and heard him preach. With her parents’ per- 
mission she entered the Order and soon attained 
arahantship. 

i9n&/id.-<T-Beautiful Subhft, the daughter of a 

g oldsmith of B&jngaha, saw. the Master, who taught 
er the Dhamma< She then entered the Order 
under Mah&paj&patl Gotaml and in course of time 
won arahantship. 

Tissd . — ^Bom at Kapilavastu among the SS^kyas, 
S|^e renounced tho world and afterwards attained 
arhantship. 

Svmedhd . — ^Daughter of King Konca of Man- 
t&vatl, shoj on hearing the doctrine of the Buddha 
from the bhikkhu^, renounced the world, and 
soon acquiring insight, attained arahantship. 

Can ^ — Coming of a brahmin family, she had 
to beg from door to door for food. One day she 
took her food from Therl Pat&c&r& and other 
bhikkhunis. She then listened to the discouises of 
Therl PatfioSrS., renounced the world, and after- 
wards succeed^ in attaining arahantship with 
pa^isambhid& (analytical kno\dedge). 

Qutta . — Coming of a brahmin fai]^y of S&vatthI, 
she, with her parents* consent, enters the Order 
under Mah&paj&patl Gkitaml, and eventually attained 
arahantship together wi^ patisaihbhidft. 

Upacdldf jaitA Stswpocdld.— Bom in 
Magadha, these thrm Were younger sisters of 
S&riputta. On their brother leaving the Order, 
they too followed suit '. and afterwards attained 
artontship. In .vain Msra tried to stir up sensual 
desires in them. 

C7ppafom^^.--Comfng oi a barker’s family at 
S&vatthI, Uppalavann& W(|s sued by many bankers* 
sons and princes. But ;)me renounced the world, 
received ordination, and gradually attained arhant- 
ship with pati9aihbhid& or anal3^ical knowledge. 

of a poos &mUy at 
SftvatthI, and wife of a basket-hiak«r, she one day 
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ceflected on all she had suffered as a lay-woman. 
On this her sight quickened and she attained 
arhatship with analytical knowledge. 

— ^Bom of a domestic slave at S&vatth! 
in the household of An&thapi^dika, and with great 
merits acquired in her previous births, she obtained 
SotSpattiphalam, and afterwards defeated in debate 
a brahmin Udakasiddhika. Pu^a renounced the 
worldly life, entered the Order, and attained arahant- 
ship. 

Sundau . — ^Bom at Benares, Sundar! lost her 
brother upon which her father renounced the 
world and became an arhant. Sundar! then followed 
her father, left the world, entered the Order, and 
after hard striving attained arhantship with pati- 
saiiibhida. 

VimeUd . — Bom of a public-woman at VesSh, 
VimalS. one day went to the house of Mahftmog- 
gallana to entice him. The venerable thera rebuking 
her, she was ashamed and became a believer and 
lay-sister. Some time after she entered the Order 
and gradually attained arhantship. 

MittakaliM. — Coming of a brahmin family in 
the Kuru kingdom, she, when of age, entered the 
Order of sisters. For seven years she strove hard 
and afterwards won arhantship with the anal3diical 
knowledge. 

Saktda {PakvJd ), — ^Bom of a brahmin family 
at S&vatth!, she early became a believer, and one 
day hearing the preaching of an arahat became so 
much convinced that she entered the Order. After- 
wards she attained arhantship and became fore- 
most among the bhikkhun!s. 

Muttd . — Coming of a brahmin family of Sftvatth!, 
she, when twenty years old, went to i^hapaj&patl 
Gotam! and got or^ation from her. She eventually 
became an arhant. 

Daughter of a leading burgess of 
S&vatthI, she, when twenty years of age, h^urd the 
Great Pajftpati and renounc^ the world. In due 
course she attained arhantship. 
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Dantikd . — Coming of a purohita family, she, 
when of age, entrred the Order andn* Mahapaj&patit 
Gotami at Bajaga'ia, and eventually attained arhant- 
ship with analytical knowledge. 

Vaddhe ^. — Nurse of MahUpajapati Gotana, she 
renounced the world following her mistress. For 
twenty-five years she was harassed by the lusts of 
the senses. But one day hearing I)hamnia<linn& 
preach the Norm, she began to practise meditation 
and soon acquired the six supernatural powers. 

Uttamd . — Coming of a householder’* family at 
Bandhumati, she ~in her old age hoard Patacara 
preach and entered the Order and very soon became 
an arhant. Afterwards she converted thirty sisters 
who entered the Order, and they in their turn 
became arltants. 

Uttard . — Coining of a clansman’s family at 
Savatthi, slie, when grown up, heard PatScara 
preach the Norm, became a believer, entered the 
Order, and became an arhant. 

Bhadda Kuifdfiiakesd . — (^ming of the family of 
a banker at liajagaha, she, when grown np, fell 
in love with one Satthuka, a pure hit’s son. But 
Batthuka was avaricious and wanted to have all 
the jewels uith which Bhadda had decked herself. 
In vain she pleaded that she hci-self and all her 
ornaments belonged to him. Bo when, Satthuka 
one daj' took Bhadda to the precipice of a cliff to 
give an offering, the latter pushed him over. the 
precipice and he died. Bhadda then left the world, 
enter^ the Order of the Niganthas, and became an 
unequalled debater. One day she challenged 
putta to a debate but she was defeated, and wieni 
to the Buddha for refuge. Buddha diseemea her 
maturity of knowledge, and she attained arhantship 
with analytical knowledge. 

Samd, (/). — Coming of a rich household at 
Kosamb! and moved by the death of ^one of hw 
dear fitiends, she went to listen to the Elder Anandb 
and acquir^ insight. On the seventh day sifter 
1h» she became an arhat. 
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Sdmd (II ^—Another S&ma coming of a cians- 
man’s family hatutd in her old age a sermon through 
which her insight expanded and she won arhantsmp 
with ]jatisambhid& (anal3rtical knowledge). 

Ubbirt . — Coming of the family of a rich house- 
holder at Ss.vatthi, beautiful Ubbirl was made a 
queen of the king of Kosala. But a few years 
after wlien her only daughter Jiva died, she wept 
bitterly, whereupon she was questioned and in- 
structed by the Buudha. She was then established 
in insight and in due course won arhantship. 

Kudgotomi . — Coming of a poor family at 
Savatthi,-she, bn the death of her only child, went 
to the Buddha with the dead body, and requested 
him to bring the dead to life. The Buddha then 
delivered a sermon upon which she became a 
bhikkhuni, and later on an arhantr 

Patdckrd . — Coming of banker’s family at 
i^avatthi, she, 'when of age, eloped with her lover 
who. afterwards became her husband. But* un- 
fortunately enough the husband died of snake-bite 
and her son was drowned while crossing a river. 

lost her brother and parents. She then became 
mad and went naked. But upon Buddha’s directing 
her to recover her shamele^ness, she acquired 
consciousness ; and instructed by the Master she 
was established- in Sotapattiphalaih. Afterwards 
she became an arhant. 

Vdmtthi . — Coming of a clansman’s family at 
Vesali, she became mad with grief at the death of 
her only son. But -when she came to MithilA 
and saw the Buddha she got back her normal mind, 
andshye. listeiied tothe onuuKS-ef the Norm preached 
by the Bwiklha. Ste then acquired insight and 
became an arhant. 

Dhammadinnd . — Coming of clansman’s family 
at B&jagaha, I)hammadinn& was married to a seUhl 
named Vjsftkhfi.. But on his rm^ouncing the world, 
too bfailuchunl in a 

village. By virtue of tuea? mmits acquired in a pre- 
vious* birth, so<»l an a^nt and was 
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later on ranked by the Buddha as the {oremost 
among the sisters who could preach. 

Dhammd. — Coming of a respectable family at 
S&vatthl, Dhammft entered the Order on her 
husband’s death and became an arhant with 
thorough knowledge of the Norm in form and 
meaning. 

Mettika. — ^Daughter of a rich brahmin of Rftja- 
gaha» MettikS. lived the life of a recluse and eventually 
attained arhantship. 

Abhayd, — Coming of a respectable family at 
Ujjain, Abhay& renounced the world, entered the 
Order, and in course of time attained arhantship at 
Bftjagaha. 

S^d . — Bom at B&jagaha as the daughter of a 
purohita, Sona in her advanced years became a 
lay disciple first and afterwards entered the Order. 
Within a short time she attained arhantship, and 
M&ra tried in vain to deviate her from this path. 

Bh/iddd Kdpildnl. — Coming of a br&hmaua 
family erf the Kosiya clan at SSgala, she renounc^ 
the world along with her husband and dwoit five 
years- in a hermitage. She was then ordained by 
MahS.pajdipati Gotam! and soon won arhantship. 
She was later on ranked first among the bhikkhunds 
who could remember previous births. 

DMra.— Borp -at Kapilavatthu in the noble 
clan of th^ Sakiyas, Dh&ft renounced the world 
with Mahapaj&patl Gotam! and was troubled in 
heart at the Master’s teaching. She strove for 
insight and eventually became -an arhant. 

Sanghd. — ^Her story is exactly like that of 
Dhir&. 

Sumand (/). — ^Bom at Kapilavatthu, SumanS. (I) 
renoimc^ the world, was oruained by Mah&pajft> 
pat! GotamI, and became gradually an arhant. 

Sutmnd (//>.— Bom at SftvatthI as the sister 
of tiie king of Kosala, Sumanft (II) after the death 
of hOT grandmother went to the i^ftra, and there 
hearing the Buddha preach, asked for ordination 
in her old- age. She eventually becanie an arhant 
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thorougik knowledge of the Norm in form and 
in meaning. 

Ad^^akdn . — ^Bom in the kingdom of KftsI, 
Ad^ha^^SsI became a prostitute. But later on she 
left the world and became ordained by a messenger 
sent by the Buddha hinoself. She soon attained 
arhantship with knowledge of the Dhamma in 
form and meaning. 

801 ^. — Coming of a clansman’s family at 
S&vatth!, Sena, following her husband, renounced 
the world in her old age and entered the Order. 
Her knowledge gradually matured as a result of 
her haM strii^, and she attained arhantship. She 
was ranked first among the bhikkhums for capacity 
of effort. 

Sujdtd. — ^Bom at Saketa in a treasurer’s family, 
SujS.t 3 , one day visited the Buddha in the ^hgana 
Grove where the Master expounded the Norm to 
her in an inspiring lesson. Her intelligence being 
ripe, she at once became an arhant and was admitted 
to the Order of bhikkhm^. 

Vad^hamdtd.~—^m in a clansman’s family 
at Bharukaccha, Vaddbam&tS., hearing a bhikkhu 
preach, became a believer and entered the Order 
and eventually became an arhant. 

AmbapdM.— Bom spontaneously at Ves&U in 
the king’s gardens at the foot of a ..mango treo, 
beautiful AmbapSB was sued by many princes and 
afterwards became their courtesan. Later on, out of 
faith in the Master, she built a vihara and handed 
it over to him and tiie Order. And when she heard 
her own son preach the Norm, she worked for 
insight and soon attained arhantship. 

Capa. — ^Bom in the Vanl .uara country as the 
daughter of %yxe chief trapper, C&pft, on the attain- 
ment of arh.^k;tship by her husband, renounced the 
world at S&vatthI ana attained arhantship. 

8vbhd.^-Bam at B&jagaha in the family of 
an eminent brahmin,, beautiful Subh& received 
faith and. became a lay disciple. lA'ter on, she 
renounced tha world, entered the Order under 
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Mahftpajftpati Gotaml, exerdaed hemblf iii insight, 
and soon attained arhantship with a thorough grasp 
of the Norm in form and meaning. 

Isiddsi . — Bom at I^jain as the daughter of a 
wealthy and virtuous merchant, she was married 
several times, but finding each husband undesir- 
able, she grew agitated »nd took orders under the 
Theri Jinadatta. She strove for insight and not 
long after attained arhantship together with thorough 
grasp of the Norm in form and meanii^. 

The Paramatthadipanl* is a commentary on the 


Cany&pitaka. Its author was 
Dhammapftla. The British-Museum 
has acquired a good manuscript of 
this commentary in Burmese character dated 1764 
{vide J.R.A.S., 1904, 174). The P.T.S. has under- 
taken to edit this text. Dhammap&la also wrote 


commentaries on the Udftna and Itivuttaka. The 


Itivnttaka Commentary is being edited by the 

P.T.S. 


^ It includes the commentaries cm the Cariyapitaka, Thera- 
Therigftthd, Petavatthu, Vim&navattbu, Itivuttaka, and Uduia. 




CHAFTEB VI 

PALI CHRONICLES 


The Olpavaxiisa^ or the chronicle of the island 
• a- * Lanka is the earliest known work 
ipavain . of its kind. It puts together certain 

w'ell-known traditions handed down among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, sometimes in a clumsy manner. 
Its diction u in places unintelligihje, and its narrative 
is duU-and'^ interrupted by repetitions. Though it 
is' composed in verse, curiously enough the verses 
are, here and there, intervened by j»rose passages 
(cf. Dipavamsa, pp. ^13, 64-65). What inference 
should be drawn from ■ilie occurrence of the prose 
passages in a metrical composition is still a mattor 
of dispute. The point to settled is whether the 
traditions on which the Dipavamsa narrative is 
based were prevalent all in prose or all in verse or 
in both prose smd verse. Its authorship is unknown. 
The canonical model of this work is to be traced 
in a number of verses in the ParivarapStlia of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.* The Dipavamsa is an authorita- 


^ Dr. Geiger hae published a valuable treatise known aa^ 
Dipavamsa und Mahdvaibsa und die geschichtliche uberlie** 
fenmg in Ceykn/' Letpaig, 1905. Translated into English by 
£• M. Coomaraswamy, Dipavaihsa and Mahavaxhaa, &>loaibo, 
1908. We invite our readm’ attention to Dr. Geiger’s interestiiig 
eontribution to the Indian 'Xntiquary^ Vol. XXXV, p. 443, on the 
Dipavamsa Bfid the Mah&vamsa and the Historical tradition in 
Ot^ion. 

* Cf. Parivirapftths, Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. V, p. 3. 

Tissatthero ca inedkftvi Devatthcro ca | 

punar evsTSumano medhftvf vinaye ca visi^do, 
babussuto CQlanigo gajo va dupip^haxhiuyo, { 
Dhamnttqiftlitanimo ca Rohai^e aadhupujito, 
tassa sisao niahfipafUlo Khemiui&ino tipetak! { 
dlpe tarakar&j& va paAil&ya atirooatha. 

Upatkno ca modbftvl Fbussadtevo inahakathi, | 
punar eva Suxrano medhivi Pupphanftmo l^hnssuto 
mahakatlii Ifahitfvo pitalce aabbatthakovido, | 
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tiye work well known in Ceylon at the time of 
Buddhaghosa, and, as a matter of fact, the great 
Pali commentator has copiously quoted from it in 
the introductory portion of his commentary on the 
Kathavatthu. Dr. Oldenberg has edited and trans- 
lated the book into English. He says that the 
Dipavaihsa and the Mahavazhsa are in th^ main 
nothing but two versions of the same substimoe, 
lK)th being based on the historical introduction 
to the great commentary of the Mahavihara. The 
Dipavamsa follows step by step and almost word 
for word the traces of the original. According to 
Oldenberg the Dipavamsa cannot have been written 
before 3(^ A.D. because its narrative extends till 
that year. If we compare the language and the 
style in which the Dipavamsa and the Mahavazhsa 
are written, it leaves no uoubt as to the priority 
of the former. The Dipavaihsa was so popular in 
Geylon that King Dhatusena ordered it to be recited 
in public at an annual festival held in honour of an 
image of Mahinda in the 5th century A.D, 
Dipavaihsa, ed. by Oldenberg, Intro., pp. S-J). An 
idea of its contents can 1^ gathered from ihe 
summary given below. 

The first chapter gives an account ot Buddha’s 


punar eva Upftli medhavl viaaye ca vlsarado^ 

Mah&Dftgo ixiah&pafiflo saddhammavamsakovido, | 
punar eva Abbayo medh&v! pifake sabbatthakovid.o> 
TiBsatthero ca medh&vi vinaye ca vis&rado, | 
taBsa sisso mahfipailfLo Pupphanfimo bahussuto 
B&aanaih anurakkhanto Jambudlpo patitthito. | 
CQl&bhayo ca medh&vi vinaye ca viUrado 
Tisaatthero ca medh&vi saddhammavamsakovido | 
CQladevo ca medh&vl vihaye.ca vis&rado 
Sfvatthero oajmedh&vl vinaye eabbatthakovidot | 
ete nfig& niai<|paflft& vinayafinii maggakovid& 
vinayaih dipe pakisesuih pi^akaOk TamJt>apai^iy& | 
Gf. also DIpavadisa, p. 82. 

Nibbute lokan&tbasmiih vass&ni eolasaih 
Ajfttaaattu oatuvitoih, V^ayasaa 8o]a8aih ah% 
samnsaUhi tad& hoti vaaaaih tJp&lipa^^itaih, 

Dtoako iipaaampaimo Up&Iilherasantika 
:^vat& buddhasHthaasa dhammappatti pak&rfti 
aabbaih TTp&li vOoeei navaiigaih jinabhAsitaih. 
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yisit to the island of Qotama obtained 

^rfect enlighteitment at the foot of the Bodhi- 
tree. He surveyed the whole world and perceived 
the island of Lankft, a dwelling-place fit for saints. 
He foresaw that Mahinda, the son of the Indian 
King Asoka, would go to the island and propagate 
the Buddhist faith there. Accordingly he placed 
a divine guard over the island. He visited Lankft 
and drove the Yakkhas, the inhabitants of the 
place, out of the island. 

Buddha visited the island for the second time 
when the island was on the verge Of being destroyed 
by a terrific war tirhich ensued between the mountain- 
serpents and the sea-serpents. The Lord exhorted 
them to live in {)eace and all the serpents took their 
refuge in him. 

His third visit to the island wae in connection 
with an invitation he got from the Nfiga King 
Maniakkhika of E^y&nl. 

The IHpavaihsa then traces Buddha’s descent 
from the Prince MahSsammata, the first inaugurated 
king of Ihe earth. Gotama Buddha was the son 
of ^ddhodana, chief of Kapilavatthu and Bfthula- 
bhadda was the son of Gotama. Mention is also 
made of many other kings who reigned before 
Suddhodana and after Mahasammata. 

A brief accoimt of the first two BuJdhist 
Councils and the different Buddhist schools that 
arose after the Second Council is also given. The 
first Council was held under the presidency of 
Mah&kassapa and undmr the patronage of Aj&ta- 
sattu. The first collection of Dhamma and Vinaya 
was made with the assistance Qf Up&li and Ananoa. 
The Second Council was held during the reign of 
KSlfisoka. The Vajjipattas proclaimed the ten 
indulgences which had been forbidden by the Tath&- 
gata. The Vajjiputtas seceded from the orthodox 
party and were called the MahSs&rhghikas. They 
were the first schismatics. In imitation of them 
many heretics arose, e.g., the Gokulikas, the 
EkavydhftiikaB the B^uasutiyae, etc. In all there 
12 
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'were eighteen sects ' — seventeen heretical and one 
orthodox. Beeades these there were other minor 
schools. 

The Dlpavazhsa further deals with the reign 
of the great Indian King Asoka, the grandson of 
Gandagutta and son of Bimbis&ra, and the notable 
events that took place in his time. It was during 
his rei^ that Mahinda went to Ceylon and spread 
Buddhism there with the help of the Ceylonese 
King Dev&naihpiyatissa who was a contemporary 
of iuK>ka the Great. It is said that this great king 
built 84,000 viharas all over the Jambu^pa. The 
Third Buddhist Council was held under the pres* 
idency of Thera Mog^aliputta Tissa and under the 
patronage of Asoka. After the Council was pver 
the thera sent Buddhist missionaries to different 
countries (Gandh&ra, Mahisa, Aparantaka, Mahft- 
rat^ha, Yona, Himavata, Suvapnabhfimi, and LadkA) 
for the propagation of Buddha’s religion. 

The ]M:pavamsa gives a brief account of the 
colonisation of Ceylon by Vijaya, son of the king of 
Vanga, and a>l 80 a systematic account of kings of 
Ceylon who ruled after Vijaya and their activities 
in promoting the cause of Buddhism. SIhab&hu, 
king of Vanga, enraged at the bad conduct of Vijaya, 
his eldest son, banished him from his kingdom. 
Vija^ with a number of followers went on board 
a ship and sailed away on the sea. They in course 
of their journey through the waters visit^ the sea* 
port towns of Supp&ra and Bharukaccha and later 
on came to Lank&dipa. Vijaya and his followers 
set on colonising this counl^ and,, built many 
cities. Vijaya became the first crowned king of 
the island. After Vijaya we find a long list of 
kings among whom. Devftnampiyatissa stands out 
pre-eminent. 


1 FtdeMink BhysDsvida, ‘TbeaeotooftbeBaddhuts,' J.B.A.S., 
• 891, tm. 409 foU. ; sohools of Buddhiot belief, J.R.A.S., 18^ 
op. 1 foD. CX. IfofaliVaifaaa, oh^>. B, jfahBbodluvefhee, 96-97, 
p. 14, KathBvotthwpakarai^g-BtthplMthB, pp. 8, 8, 6. 
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It was during tne reign of Dev&naihpiyatisss 
that Buddhism was first introduced into Lafikft 
through Mahinda who at the instance of Thera 
Mogg^putta Tissa, the I'resident of the Third 
Council, went to Ceylon for the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith there. It may be no^ here that 
the great Indian Kihg Asoka was a contemporary 
of Devftnaihpiyatissa and that they were in friendly 
terms. Asoka sent a branch of the Bodhi>tree of 
the Tathfigata to Dankfi which was planted with, 
great honour at Anur&dhapura. 

After the d^th of Devanampiyatissa Buddhism 
was not iri a flourishing condition. The- immediate 
successors of the king were weak. The Damilas 
came over to Lank& from Southern India and 
occupied the coun^. The people were tired of 
the foreign yoke. Tney found in ITat^thag&D^ni, a 
prince of the royal family, who could liberam the 
country from the foreign domination. Duttha> 
g&mani at J;he head of a huge army drove the 
Damilas out of the country. He was the greatest 
of the Sinhalese kings. \^ether as a warrior or 
a ruler, Dutthagftmani appears equally great. He 
espous^ ^e cause of Buddhism and built the 
L^apSs&da, nine storeys in hei^t, the lil^h&thQpa, 
and many other vihftras. In^ed Buddhism Was 
in its most flourishing condition during the reign 
of this great king. 

Du^thagftmani was followed by a number of 
kings, among them Vat^g&mapi was the greatest. 
His reign is highly important for the history of 
Buddhist literature. It was during his reimi that 
the bhikkhus recoraed in written books the text 
qf the three pitakas and also the Atthakath&. 
Vattagftnukpl vas fdso succeeded by a number of 
unimportant kings. The account of the kinm of 
Ceylon is brou^t down to the reign of lUng 
Manlisena who reigned for 27 years from circa 326 
to352A.D. 

At the close of the 4th cmitury AD. thm« 
existed in Cevion, an older work, a sort of chronicle 
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of the history of the island from very early times. 

Ihe work was a pcurt of the Attha* 
katha >^hich was composed in old 
Sinhalese prose mingle with Pali 
verses. The work existed in the different monasteries 
of Ceylon and on it the Mahavaihsa is based. The 
chronicle must have originally come down to the 
arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon; but it was later 
carried down to the reign of Mahasena (4th century 
A.D.) with whose reign the Mahavaihsa comes to 
ao end. Of t^ work, the Dipavahisa presents 
the first clumsy redaction in PaU verses. The 
Mahavamsa is thus a conscious and intentional 
rearrangement of the IMpavaihsa as a sort of com- 
mentary on the latter. 

. .. The author of the Mahavaihsa is 

Author. ^ Mahanaman.* 

A well-known passage of the later Cfijavamsa 
alludes to the fact that King Dha- 
^ tusena bestowed a thousand pieces 

of gold and gave orders to write a dIpika on the 
Bipavamsa. This dipika has been identified by 
Fleet with the Mahavaihsa; and if this identinca- 
tion be correct, then the date of its origin is more 
precisely fixed. Dhatusena reigned at the beginning 
of the 6th century A.B., and about this time the 
Mahavaihsa was Cbmpos^. 

Hutoricity of the The historicity of the work is estab- 

work. lished by the following facte ; 

(a) As to the list of kings before Asoka, namely, 
the nine Nandas, Candagutta, and Bimbisara, the 
statements concerning Bimbisara and Ajata^ttu 
as contemporaries of the Buddha agree with can- 
onical writings, and, in respect of the names, with 
those of the Brahmanic tradition. In the number 
of years of Candogutta’s rrign, the. Ceylonese tradi- 
tion agrees with the Indian. Candagutta’s coundllor 
Gapaka (Canakya) is also known. 

^ ^ * Read *Maliintoa ia the PUi Literatine’ by Rev. R. 
Qiddbartha, pubHahed in LH.Q., VoL Vm. No. S, vP- 
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(6) Hie conversion of Ceylon/ according to the 
chronides, was tiie work of Mahinda, son of Asoka, 
and this is confirmed to a considerable extent by 
the fact that Asoka twice in his inscriptions (Bock 
Edicts Xm and 11) mentions Ceylon to be one 
of the countries where he sent hu religious mis- 
sionaries and provided for distribution of medicines. 

It receives further support from Hiuen Tsang who 
mentions Mahendra, a brother of Asoka, expressly 
as the man by whom the true doctrine was preached 
in Sinhala. Even before Mahinda, relations existed 
between India and Ceylon, for the chronicles relate 
that Asoka sent to Devftnampiyatissa presents 
for his sacred consecration as the king of Ceylon. 

(c) An inscription from a relic-casket from 
Tope No. 2 Of the S&hci group gives us the name of 
Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa" who, according to the 
tradition, presided over the Third Council under 
Asoka’s rule. There is no doubt that he is iden- 
tical with Moggaliputta Tissa of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. 

(d) The narrative of the transplanting of a 
branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree from Uruvelft to 
Ceylon finds intere^ing confirmation in a repre- 
sentation of the story on the reliefs of the lower and 
middle architrave of the East gate of the S&iici 
Stupa. 

(e) The contemporaneity of Devftnaihpiyatissa 
with, Asoka is established on the internal evidence 
of the IHpavaihsa and the Mahftvaihsa, as well as 
by archseological evidence. Another contemporaneity 
of King Meghavarman reigning from c. 352-‘379 
A.D. with Samudragupta is established by the 
Chinese account of Wang Hiuentse. 

(/) There is a general historical reminiscence 
underlying the stories of the three Buddhist Councils 
recorded in the chronicles. 

But the historical statements are not alwa^ 
infallible ; and the longer the interval between^l^^. ^ 
time of the eveiits time wtoot 

tike ginsatiiir thie^l^ii^bj^ty of mi erfi^ i|ij^ 
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the more will be the inflnenoe of legend noticeable. 
As regards l^e period from Vijaya to DevSn^j^ya* 
tissa, there is a considerable distrust of tradition 
and traditional chronology. Also during the period 
&om Devflnaiiipiyatissa to Dutthagftmani there is 
matter for doubt. But in later peric^ we encounter 
no such difficulties and impossibilities. The chron- 
olo^ is credible, the numbers appear less artificial, 
and the accounts more trustworthy. 

In the ninth month after Buddhahood, when 
the Iiord Buddha was dwelUng at 
Cfuvelft, he one day personally wont 
to Lafikft smd convertea a large 
assembly of Yakkhas as well as a large number of 
other living beings. After this, he came back to 
Umvela but, again in the fifth year of his Buddha* 
hood when he was residing in the Jetavana, he, in 
an early morning out of compassion fdr the nJgas 
went to the NSgadIpa (apparently the north- 
western part of ^ylon) where he preached the 
five moral precepts and established the three 
refuges and converted many nfigas. The Lord then 
came back to Jetavana, but, again in the ei^th 
yeax of his Buddhahood the Teacher, whUe dwemns 
in the Jetavana, went to Kalyft^ -and preachea 
the Dhamma, and then came back to Jetavana. 

The Chapter 11 gives a long list of kings be- 
ginning with MahSeammata from 
whose race sprang the Great 3a^, 
the Tathdgata. l^cendants of this 
race of kings ruled in KusAvati, BAjagaha, and 
fifithilA, and they reigned in groups in their due 
order. One group whose chief was OkkAka nded 
at Kapilavatthu and was imown as the ^Akyas. 
Bi this line was bom YasodharA a daughter of 
King Jayasena, and she was married to Sakka 
Aiijana. They had two daughters, MAyA and 
PajApatl, who were both married to Suddhodana, 
a grandson of- Jayasena tmd son of Bfhahanu. The 
Btm of Suddhodana and ISAyt, the Lord Buddha 
whose consort was BhaddakaccAnA, son was RAhula, 
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great friend was Bimbisftra, and another eon- 
tmporary was Bimbisftra’s son, Aj&tasattu. 

The First Buddhist Council^ was convened 
three montOs after the parinirvft:^ 
of the Buddha (at Kudin&rft) in the 
Sattapa^ni Cave at B&jagaha where 
his nearest disciples followed by seven hundred 
thousand bhikkhus and a large number of laymen 
assembled to establish the most important rules 
of the Order as, according to their recollection, the 
Master himself had laid down. The work of the 
compilation was entrusted to Thera Ananda and 
Thera Upfill. Thera Up&U spoke for the Vinaya, 
and Thera Ananda for the rest of the Dhamma ; 
and Thera Mah&kassapa seated on the thera’s chair 
asked questions touching the Vinaya. Both of them 
expounded them in detail and the theras repeated 
what they had said. The work of the First Council 
took seven months to be completed, and the Council 
rose after it had finished compilation of the Dhamma, 
and the Canon came to be known as thera tradition. 

A century after the paiMbb&na of the Buddha 
when Kfilftsoka was the reignihg king, there were 

t t Vaii&li many bhikkhus of the Vajji clan who used 
0 preach the Ten points of Bud(Uiism. But the 
theras of P&v& and Avanti with their leader, the 
great Thera Bevata, declared that these^Ten points 
were unlawful, and wanted to brmg the dispute to a 
peaceful end. All of them followed by a laj^e 
number of bhikkhus then went to VaiiSli and there 
met the bhikkhus of the Vajji clan. KSlAsoka too 
went there, and, hearing both sides, decided in 
favour of the true faith, held out by the theras 
of PftVa and Avanti. The brotherhood th^n came 
together finally to decide, and Bevata resolved, 
'to settle the matter by an JTbbahikd wherein 


^ ]^of. Ftq'ioddl’a Le ConoOe de BSjagrih»r pt. I, pp. 8, 30, 
66, and 116 should be omisalted. Read auo Buddhist Oouneils 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar published in the Buddhistio Studies, edited 
by l>r. B. 0. Lvr. Vide The Buddhist Oondeite b^ at Rljag^ 
aM VslMBI tmodated from Chiaese by 8. BeaL. 
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fbur from each of the two partieB were repiesented. 
Thera Revata, in order to hold a Coonoil, ohose abo 
seven hundred out of all that troop of bhikkhns, 
and all of them met in the Vfilikftrftma and compiled 
the Dhamma in eight months. Thie heretioal 
bhikkhus who taught the wrong doctrine founded 
another school which came to bear thB name 
MahSs&hghika. 

The Third Council was held imder better 
circumstances during the reign (ff Eling Asoka at the 
Asok&rSma in P&taMputta under the guidance and 
pimdentship of Thera Moggalliputta Tissa. Within 
a hundred years from the compilation of the 
doctrine in the Second Council, there arose eighteen 
different sects in the Buddhist Order with their 
respective schools and systems, and another schism 
in the Church was threatened. At this time, 218 
years from the parinibb&na of the Buddha, Asoka 
came to the throne, and after a reign of four years, 
he consecrated himself as king in Pfttaliputta. And, 
not long after, S&manera Nigrodha preached the 
doctrine to the king, and confirmed him with many 
of his foUowers in the refuges and precepts of duty. 
Thereupon the king became bountiful to the 
bhikkhus and eventually entered the doctrines. 
Prom that time the revenue of the brotherhood was 
on the increase but the heretics became envious, 
and they too, taking the yellow robe and dwelling 
along with the bhiJQkhus, began to proclaim their 
own doctrine as the doctrine of the Buddha, and 
carry out their own practices even as they wished. 
They became so unruly that King Asoka was obliged 
to arrange an assembly of the community of bhikkhus 
in its fim numbers at the splendid Asokarama under 
the presidency of Thera Mug^dliputta Tissa. Then 
did the king question one by one on the teachings 
of the Bud<ma. The heretical bhikkhus expound^ 
their wrong doctrine, upon which the king caused 
^ be expelled from the Order all such bhikkhus 
arid" foUowers. O^y riig^liil;^ b^ 
IdrQiiiiis ^mswered tha^ 
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VibhAjja-dootiine, and this was supported and 
confirmed by Thera MoggaUiputta Tissa. Three 
thousand learned bhikkhus were then selected to 
make a compilation of the true doctrine under the 
guidmice of the great thera, and they completed 
their work at the AsokfirSma in nine months. 

Vijaya of evil conduct was the son and prince 
regent of King Sihabahu, ruler of 
The coming and **>^6 kingdom of LSJa ; but he 
conBecration of was banished hrom the kingdom by 
Vijaya and other-: ^is father for his many intolerable 

deeds of violence. Boarded oif a 
ship with his large number of followers with their 
wives and children, Vijaya first landed at Supp&raka, 
but afterwards, embarking again, landed in Lahkft 
in the region called Tambapanni, where he eventually 
married and consecrated himself as king and built 
cities. After his death, he w'as succeeded , jt>y his 
brother’s son PanduvAsudeva who married Subhad* 
dakaccfinA, and consecrated himself as king. He 
was in his turn succeeded by his son Abhaya who 
was. followed by PandukAbhaya. Between Pandu- 
kAbhaya and Abhaya there was no king for 17 years. 

PandukAbhaya’s son Mutasiva followed his 
father and was succeeded by his 
^ second son DevAnampiyatissa whose 

foiend was iDhammSsoka whpm he had .never 
seen, but to whom he was. pleased to send a 
priqdess treasure as a gift. DhammSsoka ap* 
predated the gift, and sent as a return-gift another 
treasure to DevAnaibpiyatissa who was now con- 
semited as king of LankA. 

After the termination of the Third Goundl, 
Moggainputta Tissa Thera, in order to establish the 
ipligion in adjacent countries, sent out learned and 
renowned missionaries to Kasmir, GandhAra, 
MahlSamapdAla, VanavSsa, AparAntaka, MahArattha, 
Suvapnabhfimi (Burma), and to the Yona country. 
To the lovely island of LafikA, he sent Mahinda, 
the tiieias Uttiya, Sambalay and BhaddasAla 

to pitsadi the leUgion. 
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Ma^da came out to Ladkft with four theras 
and Safigkamitt&*8 son Sumana, the 
*' gifted s&manera. Even on their 

landing many devas, n&gas, and supannas were 
converted to the doctrine, and he with his followers 
entered the capital city where people thronged 
to see him, ana he preached the true faith unto 
them. The wise ^ng Dev&nampiyatissa heard 
him explain some of the miracles and teachings and 
episodes of the life of the Buddha, and became 
one of his most devoted patrons. The king 
thOn built for the great thera the Mah&vih&ra, 
henceforth known as the Mah&meghavan&r&ma, 
which the thera accepted. Next the king built 
for him and hk followers another vih&ra on the 


Celi^pabbata, henceforth known as the Getiya* 
mbbata-vihftra, which too the thera accept^ 
The wise king then became eager to enshrine one 
of the relics of the Great Lord the Buddha in a 


sthpa, so 'that he and the followers of the faith 
mi^t behold the Conqueror in his relics and worship 
him. At his request Mahinda sent Sumana to 
King DhammSsoka with the instruction to bring 
from him the relics of the Sage and the alms-bowl 
of the Master, and then to go to Sakkain the fair 
city of the gods to bring the collar-bone of the Master 
from him. Sumana faithfully carried out the 
instruction, and when he landed down on the Missaka 
mountain with the relics, the king and the people 
were all filled with joy, and thirty thousand of them 
received the jiabbajjft of the Conqueror’s doctrine, 
l^ter on the king sent his nephew and minister 
Aii^^a agam to Dhamm&soka to bring the Bodbi- 
tree which at Dhammfisc^’s approacfi severed of 
itself and transplanted itself in Ihe vase provided 
for the purpose. Ari^tl^ came back on board 
a ship across the ocean to the capital with the holy 
tree and, a gay rejoicing b^an. With the Bodhi- 
tree came aim Therl Sanghamittft with eleven 
foUowexs. The Tree and its Saplings were plantedl 
with due ceremony at different placCb, ana royeii 
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oonseonktion was bestowed on tiieiii. Under the 
direction of the Thera Mahinda who converted the 
island, Devftnaiiipiyatissa continued to build vihftras 
and thfipas one edter another, and thus ruled for 
40 years, after which he died. He was succeeded 
on we throne by his son. Prince Ut^a ; but in the 
eighth year of his reign, the great Inera Mahinda, 
who had brought light to the island of Lahkft, died 
at the age of sisiiy; and the whole island was 
struck with sorrow at his death, and the funeral 
rights were observed with great ceremony. 

After ft rmgn of ten years Uttiya died, and Was 
TV,.... -> followed by MbJifisiva, Shratissa, two 
j)u«h.gsn»o.. ^ Guttaka, Asela 

and Elftra, a Damila from the Cola country, in 
succession. JSlSia was killed by Dut^hagftmani who 
succeeded the former as'^king. 

G&maid, for such was his original nftme, was 
bom of Pi^ce Kftkavannatissa, overlord of Mah&^ 
gftma, and VihSrade^, dai^ter of the king of 
l^lyftnl. Gftmani was thus ^cended through tiie - 
dynasty of MahSnSga, second brother of Devftnaib- 
jayatissa. K&kavannatissa had another son by 
VihSradevI named Ti^, and both Gflmani and Tissa 
grew up together. Now when they were ten and 
twelve years old, Kftkavannatissa, who was a 
believing Buddhist, wanted his iM>ns to make three 
promises ; fijrst, tiiey would never turn away from 
the^ bhikkhus, secondly, the two brothers would 
ever be friendly towai^ each other, mid, thirdly, 
never would they dght the Damilas. The two 
brothers made the hrot two promises but turned 
back to make the third, upon which their father 
became Sorry. Gftmani gradually grew up to sixteen 
years, vigorous, renovm^, intelUgent, majestic, and 
mi^ty. He gathered round him mighty and great 
warriors from far and near villages, as well as from 
the royal and noble families. Gftmani developed a 
strong hateed towards ^e Damijas who had more 
than once usurped the throne of Lahkft, and became 
determined to qudl them down. Now he had 
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gathered a strong army of brave and sturdy warriors 
round him, he approached his fathe;. for permission 
to make war on the Dami|as. But the king, though 
repeatedly requested, declined to give any such 
permission. As a pious Buddhist devoted to the 
cult of ahimsS., he could not give permission for 
war that would result in bloodshed and cruelty. 
He also dissuaded the warriors to fight for his sons. 
G&mani, thereupon, became disgusted with his 
father, and went to Malaya ; and because of his 
anger and disgust towards his father, he was named 
as Dutthag&mani. In the meantime King K§.ka- 
vaimatissa died, and there arose a deadly sciramble 
for the throne between the two brothers, Duttha- 
g&mani and Tissa. Two battles were fought with 
considerable loss of life, and Dutthagamam 
eventually became victorious. Peace was then con- 
cluded and the two brothers began to live together 
again. He took some time to provide for his 
people who had suffered during the last wars, and 
then went out to fight against the Datnilas. He 
overpowered Damila Chatt&, conquered Damila 
Titthamba and many other mighty Damila princes 
and kings. Deadly were the wars that he fought 
with them, but eventually he came out Victorious, 
and. united the whole of Lanka into one kingdom. 
Oftmani was then consecrated with great pomp, 
and not long after he himself consecrated the 
Maricavatti vih&ra which he had built up. Next 
took place the consecration of the Lohapfts&da; 
but the building up of the Qreat Thupa was now 
to be taken up. He took some time to the obtaining 
of the wherewithal, i.e., the materials oi the thupa 
from different quarters, and then began the work 
in which masons and workmen from far and near 
did take part, and at the beginning of which a 
great assemblage of theras from different countries 
took plaoB.' When the work of the building had 
oonsid^bly advanced, the king ordered the making 
iof tile fU^-ohamber in which the relies wect 
litorwards enshrined with due edat, pomp, 
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ceremony. Bu^- &ce yet the making of the chatta 
and the plastelr work of the monument was finished, 
the king fell ill which later on proved fatal. He 
sent for his younger brother Tissa, and asked him 
to complete the thupa, which Tissa did. The ill 
king passed round the Getiya on a palanquin and 
did homage to it, and left with Tissa the charge 
of doing all the work that still remained to be 
done towards it. He then enumerated some of 
the pious works he had done in his life to the 
theras and bhikkhus assembled round his bed, and 
one of the theras spoke to him on the unconquerable 
foe of death. Then the king became silent, and 
he saw that a golden chariot came down from the 
Tusita heaven. Then he breathed his last, and was 
immediately ^n rebor^ and standing in celestial 
form in a car that had come down from tho Tusita 
heaven. 


Dutthag&mani was succeeded by his brother 
Saddhfttissa who ruled for 18 years, 
built many cetiyas and vih&ras. 
He was followed by Thulathana, 
Lanjatissa, Khallft^ndga, and Vattag&mani. The 
last named was a famous king during whose reign 
the Damiias became powerful and again usurped 
the throne. Vat^g&mani was thus followed by 
Damila Pulahattha, Damila Bahfya, Damila Panaya- 
m&raka, Damila Pilayamftraka, and Dainila 
Dftfhika. But the Damiias were dispossessed of 
their power not long after by Vattag3mani, who 
now ruled for a few more years. 

After his death, his adopted son Mah&clil! 


_ Mahfttissa reigned for 14 years with 
even nta. piety ^d justice. He was followed 

by Coran&ga, Tiasa, Siva, Damila Vatuka, Brahmin 
ifiliya. Queen Anul&, Kutakanna Tissa, Bhftti* 
kftbhaya, and MahSd5thjka MahanSga.* All of 
them had short reigns and were builders of vih&ras 


1 lu the list of Ancient Kings of CSeylcn the name of Dftru- 
bhstikfitiBsa appears after Damila Vaioka {vide Geiger, lieAftvaibss; 
latrodvction. p. jnezvii). 
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and oetiyas. Anulft was a notorious queen and to 
her love intrigues at least four kin^, l^va, Tissa, 
Damija Vatuka, and Brahmin Niliya, lost their 
lives. Except l^a, they were all upstarts and they 
rightly deserved the fate that had been theirs. 

After Mahfidftthika’s death, Amandagftma^i 
^ . Abhaya, his son, followed him on 

• vekinga. throne. He was followed by 

Kaniraj&nutissa, COl&bhaya, Queen Sivali, Ilanaga, 
Candamukha Siva, YasalSlakatissa, Subharaja, 
Vahkanfisikatissaka, Gajab&hukag&nrap, and 
Mahallaka Nfiga in succession. Most of these kings 
were worthless, and their merit lay only In tbe 
building or extension of vihaxas and other relirious 
establishments and in court-intrigues. Two of thqjn, 
IlanSga and Subhar&ja were, however, comparatively 
more noted for their acts of bravery and valour 
exhibited mostly in local wars. 

After the death of MahallanSga, his son Bhfttika- 
_ . . tissaka reigned for 24 vears. He 

was followed m succession by 
Kanitthatissaka, KhujjanSga, Kuncanftga, SirinSga, 
Tissa, AbhayanSga, Sirin^a, VijayakumaraiOb, 
Saihghatissa, Sirisamghabodlu, Gh>^&hhaya, and 
Jetthatissa who aie grouped together in a chapter 
entitled ** Thirteen Kings ** in the Mah&vaihsa. 
Scarcely there is aiiything important enough to be 
record^ about these kings, besides the fact that 
most of them ruled as pious Buddhists, always 
trying to further the cause of the religion by the 
foundation and extension of religious establishments, 
and that they carried out the affairs of the kingdom 
through wars, intrigues, rebellions, and local feuds, 
mng Jetthatissa was succeed^ by his younger 
Kin M||i|irii , „ brother, Mahfiseni^ who ruled for 
^ ** 27 years and during whose re^n, 

most probably, the Mahftvaihsa was given its 
present form. Originally it ended witii the death of 
king DutthagSmani, but now it was probably 
brought up-to-date. 

Oil his accession to the throne, he forbade the 
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people to give ^bod to any bhikkhu dwelling in the 
Mahftvih&ra on penalty of a fine of hundred jaeces 
of money. The bhikkhua thus fell in want, and 
they left the vihSxa which remained empty for 
nine years. It was then destroyed by the ill- 
advisers of the king and its riches were removed 
to enrich the Abhayagirivihftra. The king wrought 
many a deed of wrong upon which his minister 
Meghavannftbhaya became angry and became a 
rebel. A battle was imminent, but the two former 
friends meu, and the king, repentant of his mis- 
deeds, promised to make good aii the harm done to 
the religious establishments of Lankft. The king 
rebuilt the Mah&vihSra, and founded amongst others 
two new vihftras, the Jetavanavih&ra and the 
Manildravihftra. He w^s also the builds of the 
famous Thupfirftmavihftra, as well as of two other 
nunneries. He also excavated many tanks and 
did many other works of mer|t. 

Dr. Kem says in his Manual of Indian Buddhism 
that the Mah&vamsa deserves a special notice on 
account of its being so highly important for the 
reiimous histoiy of Ceylon. Dr. Geiger who has 
made a thoroujgh study of the Pfili ct^nicles, has 
edited the text of the Mahftyaihsa for the P.T.S., 
London, and has ably translated it into English 
for the same society, with the assistance of the 
late Dr. M. H. Bode. G. Tumour^s edition and 
taracslation of this text are now out of date. Ptof . 
Geiger has translated it into German. Mrs. Bode 
has retranslated it into English and Dr. Geiger 
himsdf has revised the EngUsh translation, lliere 
is a contmentary on the Mah&vamsa known as 
the Mahftvaihsatlk& (WamsatthapakfisinI revised 
and edited Jby Batuwantudawe and KSnissaxa, 
Colombo, 1896) written by Mah&gftma of Anur&dha- 
pura. lliis commentary is helpful i n- readi ng 
the text. It contains many additional data not 
found )i the text. Beaders are referred to the 
Mah&wanse- ed. by Tumour, Ceylon, 1837, Mah&- 
vaihsa revii^ and edited by H. Sumafigala Batu- 
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wantudawe, Colombo, 1883, and Canbodjan Mali&- 
vaibsa by E. Hardy, J.R.A.S., 1902. 'Hieie is a 
Sinhalese translation by Wijesinha, Colombo, 1889 
(chapter and verse). 

It has long been ascertained that both D!pa- 
vaihsa and Mah&vamsa owe their 


Dlpavaibsa and 
Mahftvaibsa com- 
pared. 


origin to a common source — the 
Atthakath&-Mahsvaihsa of the 
MahaviliSra monastery, which, evi- 


dently was a sort of chronicle of the history of the 
island from very early times, and must have formed 


an introductory part of the old theological com- 
mentary (atthakatha) on the canonical writiugs of 
the Buddhists. Both Oldenberg and Geiger, the 


celebrated editors of the inpavaiiis*>. and Mah&vaihsa 


respectively, are of opinion that this AtthakathH- 
Mah&variisa was composed in Sinhalese prose, inter- 
spersed, no doubt with verse in the P&li language. 
This book (Mahavamsa-atthakatha) existed in 


various recensions in the different monasteries of 


the island, and the authors of both Dipavamsa and 
Mahavaihsa borrowed ‘the materials of their works 


from one or other of the various recensions of that 


Atthakatha. This borrowing presumably was 
independent, and quite in their own way ; but even 
then, in the main, they are nothing but two different 
versions of the same thing. But as the IXpavamsa 
had been composed at least one century and a 
half earlier than the Mahavaihsa, it shows perhaps 
more faithfulness to the original, i.e., to the A^tha- 
katha, for, as Oldenberg points out, that the 
** author of the IHpavaihsa borrowed not only the 
materials of his own work but also Ihe mode of 


expression, and even Whole lines, word for word, 
fix^ the Atthakatha. In fact, a great part of the 
Dipavamsa has the appearance not of an 
independent, continual work, but of a composition 
of such single stanzas extracted from a work or 
works like the Atl^hakatha But the ahthor of 


* D^wbm (Okleaberg). Introdnetiaa, p. S. 
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the Mah&yamsa is otot so fettered in his etyle or 
execution. Coming as he did at least one century 
and a half later (i.e., the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D.) than the author of the IMpavaihsa 
when the islanders had attained much more freedom 
in their learning and writing of the Pftli language 
he evidently showed greater ease and skill in his 
use of the language, as well as in his style and 
composition, and finally, a more free and liberal 
use of the material of bis original. 

It is well known that MahanS.man was the 
author of the Mahavamsa, whereas we are com* 
pletely in the dark as to the name of the author of 
the E^pavamsa. A further proof of the fact that 
both the authors were indebted to a common 
source is provided by a very striking coincidence 
of the two narratives, namely, that both the^ chron- 
icles finish their accounts with the death oif King 
Mah&sena who flourished about the beginning of 
the 4tb century A.D. It was not much later that 
the Dipavaiitsa was composed, but as the Mahavamsa 
was composed still later, we might as well expect 
the. bringing down of the narrative to a later date. 
But this was -not the case, apparently for the fact 
that their common source, the Atthakatha-Maha- 
vamsa of the Mah&vihSxa monastery, as shown by 
Oldenberg, was very intimately connected udth 
King Mah&iena with whose reign the gldrious 
destinies of the monastery came practically to an 
end, and there the Atthakatha coidd only logically 
stop its account.^ 

But the historical writers of the Mahavihara 
fraternity did not at once bring down their account 
to the reign of MahSsena. The Atthakatha-Maha- 
vaihsa seems to have originally brought down its 
account ohly to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon ; 
but it was later on continued and'brought down to 
the reign of MahSsena, where both the Dipavamsa and 
the MahSvaihsa'as already noticed, came to an end. 


^ Idpavadiw (Oldenberg), Intro., p.^S. 
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That the I^pavaiiiBa wae well known to the 
author erf the Man&vaihsa is evident from the votj 
arrangement of the chapters uid events of the 
narrative, so much so that the Mahavaihsa seems 
to be more an explanatory commentary oh the 
earlier chronicle. The account in the IMpavaihsa 
is condensed, mid the sequence of events and 
charaoteins presents the form more of a list and 
catalogue than of any connected account. The 
McdiAvamsa, on the other hand, is elaborate, more 
embellished, and seems rather to explain the cata- 
logue of events and characters of the earlier chronicle 
so as to give it the form of a connected narrative. 
Oeiger rightly thinks in this connection that “the, 
quotation of the Mah&vamsa of the ancients in the 
prooemium of our Mah&vaiiisa refers precisely to 
the Dipavaihsa The well-known passage of 
the Cblavamsa (38. 59) “ datva sahassam dipetuih 
HVpavamsaih samAdisi** which Fleet translates as 
** he (King Dhfttusena) bestowed a thousand (pieces 
of gold) and gave orders to write a dipikd on the 
IHpavaihsa*’ also lends support to this view,* for 
this Dlpi^kA, Fleet says, is identical with Mah&vaiiisa. 

It is interesting to compare the more importaert 
chapters of the two chronicles to bcS how their 
subject-matters agree or differ. We have already 
indicated that their contents are almost identical ; 
in the IHpavanisa they are condensed, and in the 
Mah&vaihsa, elaborate. After an identical account 
of the race of MahSsammata, both the earlier and 
later chronicles proceed to give a more or less 
detailed account of the three Buddhist GouncUs. 
The account. of the First Council is' almost the 
same. Five hundred chosen bhikkhus assembled 
under the leadership of Mah&kassapa in the Satta- 
pap^a cave at BAjagaha and composed the collec- 
tion of the Dhamnia and the Vinaya. The Dipa«> 


^ XahBvmibM (CMgar), Bitro., p. zi. 

* llaliivadito (CMIpir), Inteo., p. », whop Qeiger quote* 
FleiMk 
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yaihsa mentions he fourth month after the Master’s 
death as the time at which the Hrst Council was held. 
This was the second Vassa-month, i.e., S&va^a. 
This date is substantially confirmed by that pro- 
vided by the Mah&vaibsa which mentions the 
bright half of Asftda, the fourth month of the year 
as the beginning of the OounciL But as the first 
month was spent in preparations, the actual pro- 
ceedings did not begin till the month of S&vana. 
The account t>f the Second Council too is sub- 
stantially the same. It was broimht about by the 
dasa-vatthiilli oi the Vajjians of a relaxation 

of jnonastic discipline ; and 700 bhihkhus took 
part in the discusuon of the Council. It was held 
in the 11th year of the reign of Kl&lfisoka ; there is, 
however, a slight discrepancy abo^t the locality 
where the Council was held. The Mah&vaihsa 
mentions the V&lik&r&ma, whereas the IM^vaihsa 
mentions the Kfi^g&ras&l& of the Mah&vana 
monastery as the plaw of the Council. The tradi- 
tion of a schisip in ^ Second Council is also 
identic^ in thO:;two ^roniMes. The IMpavanisa 
states ^jWt the keretioal monks held a separate 
Council caUed the Mah&sam^ti, and prepared a 
different redaction of the Scriptures. The tradition 
is also noticed in the Mahftvaihsa where it is related 
that they formed a separate sect under the name 
Mahfis&ihghil^ The account of the Third Council 
is also idehticaL It was held at P&taliputta under 
the presidency of^Tissa Moggaliputta and lasted t: 
for nine months. 

The list of Indian kings before Asoka and 
pieces of historical account connected with them, 
the traditional date of., the Buddha’s parinirv&na, 
and the duration of redgns of individual ludian kings 
are always almost identical in both the chronicles. 
The story of the conversion of Ceylon, that of the 
coming of Vijaya and his consecration, the list . 
and account of Ceylonese kings up to Dev&naih- 
piyatissa and that of the latter’s contemTOraneity 
with King Dhamxdfisoka, ate for all practicai pujpoiea. 
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the smne. But befoxe the two chronicles teke up 
the account of Mahinda’s coming to Ceylon, the- 
Mah&vadusa inserts a somewhat elaborate account 
of the converting of different countries under 
the efficient missionary organisation of Moggaliputta 
Thera. l%e Mahavamsa thus rightly stresses the 
fact that it was a part of the religious policy of the 
great thera that S^hinda came to Ceylon. Here 
again the accounts of the XHpavanisa and the 
Mahayaihsa are identical; then follow the identical 
accounts of Mahinda’s entry into the capital, his 
acceptance of the Mah&vffi&ra and that of the 
Cetiyapabbata-vihfiora, the arrival of the relics, the 
receiving and coming of the Bodhi tree, and the 
NibbSna of the Thera Mahinda. From Vijaya to 
DevSnaihpiyatissa the tradition and traditional 
chronology are almost identical ; there is only a 
discrepancy about the date of Dev&nampiyatissa 
himseu. The earlier chronicle states that TCing 
Devinampiyatissa was consecrated king in the 
237th year after the Buddha’s death, whereas the 
Mahavaihsa places it on the first day of the bright 
half of the ninth month, Maggasira (Oct. -Nov.), 
showing a discrepancy involved probably in the 
chronological arrangement itself.^ 

The account of the kings from the death of 
DevSnampiyatisss to Dutthagamani is also identical 
in the two chronicles. But the Mahavamsa is 
much more detailed and elaborate in its account of 
King Dut^hag&mapi, giving as it does in separate 
chapters the topics of the bii^h of ^ince G&mani, the 
levying of the warriors for the war of the two 
brothers, G&mam and Tissa, the victoty of Du^tha- 
gama^, the consecrating of the Maricava^tf vihiura, 
the consecrating of the LohapSs&da, the obtaining 
of the wherewithal to build the Mah&thupa, the 
be^nning pf the Mahathupa, the making of the 
hsliC'ohamber for the Mahathupa, the enshrining 
of the relics and finally his death : whereas the 


* S«« Mahavsinn (GcMger), (kp. xiod lolL 
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]Dlpava>iii8a touches, and that also in brief , the two 
accounts only in their main outline. 

The list and account of the later kings from 
Dutthag&mani to MahSsena in the IMpavaihsa are 
very brief. In the Mah&vaihsa, however, thou^ 
the essential points and topics are the same, the 
accounts differ considerably in their detail which 
may be due to the more liberal use by the author 
of the original as weU as of other historical and 
traditional sources than the AtthakathfirMah&vaihsa. 
He might have also used those indigenous historical 
literature and tradition that might have grown up 
after tne author of the Dipavamsa had laid aside 
his pen. This is apparent from a comparison of 
the^r^pective accounts of any individual king, say, 
the last King Mah&sena. Thus the Dlpavaihsa 
relates that while he was in search of really good 
and modest bhikkhus, he met some wicked bhikkhus ; 
and knowing them not he asked them the sense of 
Buddhism and the true doctrine. Those bhikkhus, 
for their own advantage, taught him that the true 
doctrine was a false doctrine. In consequence of 
his intercourse with those wicked persons, he ^r- 
formed evil- as well as good deeds, and then died. 
The Mahftvaihsa account is otherwise. It gives the 
story ^ of his consecration by Sanghamitt&, the 
account of the vicissitudes of the Ma^h&vin&ra, how 
it was left desolate for nine years, how a hostile 
party succeeded in obtaining the king’s sanction for 
destroying the monastery, why for this fault of the 
king the minister became a rebel, how the Mahft* 
vih&ra was reconstructed and came to be again 
inhabited by bhikkhus, how an offence of the gravest 
kind was made against Thera Tissa and how he was 
expelled, how the king buUt the Manihlra-vihftra, 
destroying the temples of some brahmanical gods, 
and how he built many other ftramas and vihftras, 
and a number of tanks and canals for the good of 
his aubjeots. 

One such instance as just noticed is sufiSrient 
to explain the nature of the difference in the accounts 
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of individual kings as given in the two ohxonides. 
Hie duration of ruling years as given to individual 
kings is in most cases identical; there are only a 
few discrepanoiesy e.g., Mth r^ard to the reigns of 
Sena and Gutta^ Lajjitissa (the Mah&vaihsa gives 
the name as Lafijatissa), Niliya» Tissa YasalSla, 
Abhaya, and Tissa. In the case of Sena and Gutta, 
the l^pavaihsa gives the duration of rule as 12 years, 
whereas the Mah&vanisa gives it as 22 years. The 
Dipavamsa gives 9 years 6 months to Lajjitissa, 
whereas the later chronicle gives 9 years 8 months. 
NUiya is given 3.. months in the earlier chronicle, 
but in the later chronicle he is ^ven 6 months. 
Tissa Yasaldla is given 8 years 7 months, and 7 
years and 8 months respectively; and the order 
of rule of Abhaya and Hssa of the IMpavaihsa is 
transposed in the Mah&vamsa as Tissa and Abhaya, 
and Abhaya is given only 8 years in place of 22 as 
given by the Llpavamsa. 

In the early days of the study of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, scholairo were sceptical 
about their value as sources of 
^meae - historical tradition and 

information. But now after lapse 
of years when the study of Indian and Ceylonese 
-history has far advanced, it is now comparatively 
easy for us to estimate their real value. 

Hke all chronicles, the DIpavaihsa and the 
Mahftvaihsa contain germs of historical truth biuied 
deep under a mesh of absurd fables and marvellous 
tales. But if they do contain mainly myths and 
marvels and read more like fantasies, they are like 
other chronicles of their time. Hiis, however, 
should not be used as any argument for completely 
rejecting the chronicled as positively false and 
untrustworthy. It is, however, important that 
one should, read them with a critiem eye as idl 
ricords of popular and ecclesiastical tradition deserve 
to be read. Buried in the illuminalion of myths, 
minioles, and legends, there are indeed germs which 
go. to make up facts of history, but they can only 
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be jdeaned by » very careful elimination of all 
mj^ical and unessential details idiich the pious 
sentiment of the believer gathered round the nucleus. 

n we pause ”, Geiger rightly says, “ first at internal 
evidence then the Ceylonese chronicles will assuredly 
at once win approval in that they at least wished to 
write the truth. Certainly the writers could not go 
beyond the ideas determined by their age and their 
social position, and beheld the events of a past time 
in the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they 
certainly did not intend to deceive hearers or 
readers.” 

The very fact that both l^pavaihsa and 
Mah&vaihsa are based on the earlier Atthakathft- 
Mahftvaihsa, a sort of a chronicle which itself was 
bas«d upon still earlier chronicles, ensures us in 
our belief that they contain real -historical facts, 
for, with the Atthakathft, the tradition goes back 
several centuries, and becomes almost contemporary 
with the historical incidents narrated in the chronicle. 

Even in the very introductory chapters, there 
are statements which agree with other canonical 
writings, and &id confirmation in our already known 
facts of history. Such are the statements that 
BimbisSra was a great friend of Buddha, and 
both Bimbisftra and Ajfttasattu were contem 
poraries of the Master. I^ere does not seem to be 
any ground for rejecting the tradition of the 
chrmiicles that Gotama was five years older than 
Bimbisftra, though the duration of rule ascribed 
to each of them disagrees with that ascribed by 
the Purftnas. But wlmtever that might be, there 
can hardly be any doubt as to the authenticity of 
the list of Indian kin^ from Bimbisftra to Asoka 
lao-vided by the chronicles. The Jain tradition 
has, no doubt, othm* names ; ** this ”, as pointed 
out by Gdger, “ does not affect the actual agree- 
ment. Time can be no doubt that the nine Nandas 
as well as the two forerucners of Asoka, Gandagutta 
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jBkad !l^dus§ra, were altogether hfstoHoal person- 
ages.” But more than this is Hie complete agree- 
ment of the Ceylonese and Pauranic tradition in 
the duration of reign, namely 24, scribed to 
Oandagutta. The discrepancy of the two traditions 
in respect of regnal duration of Bindusara and Aspka, 
namely 3 years and 1 year respectively, is almost 
negligible. Still more interesting is the name of 
Ganakka (Canakya), the brahmin minister of Oanda- 
gutta, who was known to the authors of the IK[pa- 
vamsa and the Mahavaihsa. 

So much with regard to the histoitcal value 
of the Ceylonese chronicles in respect of Indian 
history. But more valuable are the chronicles with 
regard to the history of Ceylon. As regards the 
oldest period from Vijaya to Devinampiyatissa the 
chronicles are certainly untrustworthy to the extent 
that the duration of years ascribed to each reign 
seems incredible in view of the fact that they appear 
to be calculated according to a set scheme, and 
present certain insuperable difficulties of chronology 
with regard to one or two reigns, e.g., of King 
Pandukabhaya and Mu^iva. Moreover, the day 
of Vijaya’s arrival in Ceylon has been^ made to 
synchronise with the date of Buddha’s death, 
which itself is liable to create a distrust in our mind. 
But Pven m the first and the earliest period of 
Ceylonese history, there are certain elements of 
truth which can hardly be questioned. Thus there 
is no ground for doubting the authenticity of the 
list of kings from Vijaya ‘to l>eva.naiiipiyatissa ; 
nor is there any reason for rejecting the,account of 
Panduk&bhaya’s campaigns, as well as the detailed 
jsccount of the reign of I^evinainpiyatissa,'^ which 
seem decidedly to be historical. We have also 
sufficient reason to believe the contemporaneity and 
friendship of Tissa and Asoka Who exchanged 
greetiags of gifts between themselves. 

As for tire period from Dev&naihpiyatissa to 
Mahfisena, the chronicles may safely but. intelligently 
be utilised as of value. Iliere are no doubt gaps in 
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the traditaKXhaJ chronology which have been care> 
kady filled in, notably in the period from Dev&> 
nalhpiyatissa to Dutthag^ani, but after Duttha- 
gSmani there is no such careless and fictitious filling 
in of gaps, nor any set-up system of chronology, 
and on the whole the list of kings and their duration 
of reigns are credible. ^ But even where the chrono- 
logy is doubtful, there is no ground whatsoever for 
doubting the kernel of historical truth that lies 
mixed up with mythical tales in respect of the 
account of each individual reign, say, for example, 
of the reign of Dutthagamani. It may, therefore, 
be safely asserted that the Ceylonese chronicles 
can be utilised, if not as an independent historical 
source, at least as a repository of historical tradition 
in which we can find important confirmatory evidence 
of our information with regard to ^arly Indian and 
contemporary Ceylonese history. ^ 

But the chronicles must be considered to be of 
more value for the ecclesiastical history not only of 
Ceylon but of India as well. With regard to this 
there are certain notices in the chronicles that have 
h^ped us to start with almost definite chronological 
points which are equally important in respect of the 
political history of the continent and its island. 
One such fixed point is provided by the chronicles 
where it has been stated that 218 yeans after the 
Sambuddha had passed into Nirv&na when Asoka 
was consecrated. 'Diis corner stone has helped us 
to ascertain one of the mcNst knotty and at the same 
time most useful starting points of Indian history, 
namely, the year of the Buddha’s parinirv&na and 
his birth, which, according to the calculation based 
on the date just cited are 483 B.C. and 663 B.C. 
'respectively.^ 

Next in point of importance with regard to the 
history of Buddhism is the conversion of the island 
by Mahinda, who is represented in the chronicles 
as a son of Asoka. Historians have doubted the 
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tradition in view of the fact that th<n?e is no mention 
of it in the numerous edicts and inscriptions of 
Asoka. Geiger has very ably shown that this 
argument is at least an argvme/ntum e sUentio and 
can hardly be conclusive. The tradition of the 
' chronicles is unanimously supported by the tradition 
of the country itself, and finds further confirmation 
in the account of Yuan Chwang who expressly 
states that the conversion of Ceylon was the 
of Mahendra or Mahinda, who is, however, 
represented as a brother of Asoka. But it must 
not be understood that Ceylon was converted all 
on a sudden by hlahen^rak or Mahinda. Similar 
mission must have been sent earlier ; a hint that 
Mahinda’s mission was preceded by similar missions 
to Ceylon is to be found even in" Dipavaihsa and 
Mah&vaihsa when they relate that Asoka, sending 
to Devanaihpiyatissa with presents for^his second 
consecration as king, exhortra him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha.**' 

Geiger has also been able to find very striking 
confirmation of the history of the religious missions 
as related in the chronicles in the relic-inscriptions 
of the Sanchi stupa. No. 2.* He has thus pointed 
out that Blajjhima who is named in the Mkh&vaihsa 
as the teacher who converted the Himalaya region 
and Kassapagotta .who appears as his companion 
in the YMpavanisa are also mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions just referred to as * pious BAajjhima * 
and ‘ pious Kassapagotta, the teacher of the 
Himalaya * In another inscription also Kassapa- 
gotta is mentioned as the teacher of the Himala 3 ra. 
Dundubhissftra who is also mentioned in the 
chronicles as one of the theras who won the Himalaya 
Countries to Buddhism, is mentioned in another 
inscription as Dadabhisara along with Gotiputta 
(Le., I^tiputta Kassapagotta). The thera, i.e., 
Moggaliputta Tissa, who is described in the chronicles 
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as having piesided over the Third Buddhist Coundh 
> is also mentioned in another inscription as Mogali- 
putta. These f^ts are g*iarantee enou^ lor care* 
fol^ utilising the chronicles as an important source 
of information for the early history of Buddhism. 

TlSs^t^ be fax more evident when we would 
consider the accounts of the three Buddhist Councils 
as related in the two chronicles. The authenticity 
of the accounts of these Councils had during tim 
early days of the study of the two chronicles oftoi 
been doubt^. But it is simply impossible to doubt 
that them must lie a kernel of ^historical truth* at 
the bottom of these accounts. As to ^he First 
Council, both the northwn and southern traditions 
agree as to the place and occasion and the President 
the CounciL As to the Second Council, both 
traditions agree as to the occasion wd cause of 
the first schism in the Church, namely, the ntlaxa* 
tion of monastic discipline brou^t about by the 
Vajjian monks. As to the place of the CouncU, 
the northern tradition is uncerwn, but the southern 
tradition is definite inasmuch as it states that it 
was held in YesAlI under King Kfllisoka in 38^2 
B.C. and led to the separation of the Bfoh&s&ihghikas 
from tbs' Theravftda. The Ceylonese tradition 
speaks of a Third Council at P&tauputia in the year 
247 B.C. under King Dhammfisoka vdiich led to the 
expulsion of certain disintegrating elements finun 
the community. The northern tr^tion has,, how 
ever, no record'of a Third Council, but that is no 
reason why we should doubt its authenticity. 
Geiger has successfully shown that the ** distinction 
between two separate Councils is in fact correct, 
^e Northern Buddhists have mistakenly fused the 
two into one as they confounded the kings, ELSlfisoka 
and Dhammasoka, one with anpthw. But traces 
of the right tradition are still preserved in the 
wavering uncertain statements as to the time and 
place of the CounciL” ^ 


* Ha&ftvaihsa (GMgec^a Te,), pp. IizJ» and & 
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The succession of teachers flom Up&li to 
Mahinda as provided by the chronicles is also 
interesting from the vie>r-point of the history of 
early Buddhism. The succession list which includes 
Upali, the great authority on Vinaya at the time 
of tlie Buddha, DSsaka, Sonaka, Siggava, Moggali- 
putta Usaa, and Mahinda, may not represent the 
whole truth, they even might not all be Vinaya- 
pSmokkhft, i.e., authorities on Vinaya ; but the 
I list presents at least an aspect of truth, and is 
I interesting, presenting, as it does, ** a continuous 
Synchronological connexion between the history of 
Ceylon and that of India The list cem thus be 
utilised for ascertaining the chronological arrange- 
ment of early Indian history as well as of the teachej^ 
of early Buadhism. 

The chronicles can still more profitably be 
utilised as a very faithful record of the origin and 
growth of the numerous religious establishments of 
(^ylon. They are so very elaborately described and 
the catalogue seems to be so complete that a careful 
study may enable us to frame out a history of the 
various kinds of religious and monastic establislf- 
ments, e.g.. Stupas, vihSras, cetiyas, etc., of Ceylon. 
Thus the history of the Mah&vih&ra, the Abhayagiri 
vihSra, the Thup&r&ma, Mah&meghavaii&r&ma, and 
of a host of others is recorded in elaborate detaiL 
Incidentally they refer to the social and religious 
life led by the monks of the Chrder as weU as by the 
lay people. It is easy to gather from the chronicles 
that the great architectural activity of the island 
began as early as the reign of DevSnaihpiyatissa 
and continued unabated dtiring each succeeding 
reign till the death of MahSsena. The numerous 
edifices, tanks, and canals whose ruins now cover 
the old capits^ of the island were built during that 
period, and their history is unmistakably recorded in 
the chronicles. Religious ceremonies and pro- 
cessions are often vividly described, and they give 
US glimpses of the life and conditions of the time. 
Not less interesting is the fact, often times related 
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aa a parti ol the account of these religious edifices, 
of very close intercourse with more or 1^ important 
religious centres of namely, Bajagaha, 

Kosamb!, Ves&U, Ujjeidt Pupphapura, PaUava, 
Alasanda (Alexandria), and other countries. Every 
important function was attended by brother monlra 
and teachers from the . main land to which the 
Ceylonese kings and people turned for inspiration 
whenever any question of bringing and ensluining 
a relic aix^. There are also incidental and stray 
references which are no less valuable. The Mah&- 
vauisa informs us that King MahSsena built the 
Manihlravihara and founded three other vihftras, 
destroying temples of the (brahmanical) gods. It 
shows that brahmanical temples existed side by 
side, and religious toleration was not always the 
practice. 

As for-the internal political history and fdteign 
political relations with South India, specially with 
the Damilas, the chronicles seem to preserve very 
faithful redords. No less faithful is the geographical 
information of India and Ceylon as supported by 
them. But most of all, as we have hinted above, 
is the information contained in them, in respect of 
the histoiy of Buddhism and Buddhist establish* 
ments of the island. There is hardly any reason 
to doubt the historicity of such Information. 

The Culavamsa ^ is not an uniform and homo- 
geneous work. It is a series of 

lavamsa. additions to, and continuations of, 
the Mah&vamsa. The Mah&vamsa is the work of 
one man — ^Mah&nama, who compiled the work during 
^e reign 'of Dh&tusena in the 6th century A.D. 
But the single parts of the Culavaihsa are of miferent 
character, written by different authors at different 
times. The first who continued the chronicle was 
according to Sinhalese tradition the Thera Dham* 


^ Edited fay l%r. W. Gaigttr in two volumes for tfas P.T.S., 
Londitia, teaneisted into Bngliro by Qeiger and Hn. R. Riekmers, 
1980. 
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makitti. He came from Burma to Ceylon during 
the imgn of King Parakkamab&hu II in the 13tn 
century A.D. 

Between the Chapters 37 and 79 no trace is 
found of the commencement of a new section. This 
part of the chronicle seems to be the work of the 
same author. So it is clear, if the Sinhalese tradition 
is authentic, then about three quarters of what we 
call the Culavanisa (pages 443 out of 592 pages of 
Ceiger’s edition of the Culavaihsa) were composed 
by Dhammakitti. 

The second section of the Culavaihsa begins 
with the reign of Vijayab&hu II, the successor of 
Parakkamab&hu I, and ends with that of Parak- 
kamab&hn IV. Hence it follows, the second part 
of the Culavaihsa consists of the Chapters from 80 
to 90, both inclusive. 

ITie third portion begins with the Chapter 
91 and ends with the Chapter 100. 

The Mah&vaihsa gives us a list of kings from 
Vi jaya, the first crowned king of Ceylon, to MahSsena. 
M^&n&ma simply followed here his chief source, the 
Dipavamsa, which also ends with King Mahasena. 
The Culavamsa, however, begins with the reign of 
King Sirimeghavanna, son of King Mah&sena, and 
ends with Sirivikkamar&jasiha. 

The tot section of the Culavaihsa begins 
with Sirimeghavapna and ends with Parakkama- 
bfthu L Evidently this portion gives a chronological 
account of 78 kings of Ceylon. Altogether eighteen 
paricchedas are devoted to the glorification of the 
great national hero of the Sinhalese people, Parak 
kamabihu I. Bevd. B. S. Copleston has caU^ this 
portion of the Cu|avaihsa the ** epic of Parakkama V 
This king was noted for his charity. He not only 
made gifts of alms to the needy, but also to the 
bhikkhqs. As a warrior this king also stands out 
preeminent. The Colas and Damilas came to 
Js/hkiBk from Southern India <and ocoupi^ Anur&dha- 
pnra. Parakkama fought ~ many battles with 
. tl^ and drove them out of the country and became 
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king the unTted LahkA. He then espoused the 
cause of the Buddhist Saihgha. He built many 
great vihftras and thhptMs. He also constinicted 
many vftpis and uyy&nas. 

The second portion of the Culavamsa begins 
with Vijayab&hu II and ends with Parakkamabfthu 
IV. Thus it refers to 23 kings of Ceylon. 

The third section begins with Bhuvanekab&hu 
III and ends with Kittisiiirftjacdha. Thus it refers 
to 24 kings. 

The last chapter gives a brief account of the 
last two kingB. e.g., SirirAjfidhirAjaelha and Sirivik- 
kamar&jacdha. 

There are in both the chronicles, the Dipavaihsa 
and the Mah&vaihsa, interesting 
tirt of psiite^ references to Pali .texts affording 
cb(onide& Very use^ materials for the Usicry 

of Pali literature as well as df early 
Buddhism in Ceylon. 

In the IMpavaihsa 'references are not only 
made to Vinaya texts^ the five collections of Sutta 
Pi^aka, the three Fitakas, the five Nikayas (they 
are not separately mentioned), and the .-nuiefola 
doctrine of the Teacher comprising the Sui^, 
Ooyyab, Veyyakarana, Gatha, Udana, Itivuttaka, 
Jataka, Abbhuta, and Vedalla, but also to the seven 
sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisaihbhida, the 
Hiddesa, the Pitaka of the Agamas and the different 
sections, namely, Vaggas, PafinAsakas, Saih^ttas, 
and Nipatas into which the Digha, Majjhima, 
Saihyutta, and Ahguttara Nikayas are respectively 
divided, llfention is also made separately of the 
two Vibhabgas of Vinaya, namely, Barivara and 
Khandhaka, the Cariyapitaka, the Vinaya Pitaka. 
tile Patimokkha, and the Atthakatha. We find 
further mention of the Kathavatthu of the Abhi- 
^Uianuna, the Petavatthu, the Saccaearhyutta, and 
^e VimAnsvatthu. Of Suttas and Sutl^tas 
separate mention is made of the Devadilta Sutta, 
Balapapditii Suttanta, Agg^kkha^dn Suttanta, 
Asiviaa Suttanta^ Asivisfipama Suttanta^ Ana* 
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mataggiya Sutta, Gomayapi^cjUkovftda Suttanta, 
Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, and the Mah&- 
samaya Suttanta. 

Index of Pali texts in the IHpavaihsa 

Abhidhamma, 5, 37 ; 7, 56. 

Abbhuta, 4, 15. 

Aggikkhaiidha Suttanta, 14, 12. 

Anamataggiya Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Atthakath&, 20, 20. 

Agamas, 4, 12 i 4, 16. 

Asivisa Suttanta, 14, 18. 

Asivisupama Suttanta, 14, 45. 

Itivuttaka, 4, 15. 

Ud&na, 4, 15. 

iCathavatthu, 7, 41 ; 7, 56. 

Kkandhaka, 7, 43. 

Geyya, 4, 15. 

G&tha, 4, 15. 

Gomayapindaovada Suttanta, 14, 46. 
Cariyapitaka, 14, 45. 

Jataka, 4, 15 ; 5, 37. 

Dhutanga (precepts), 4, 3. 

Dhamma, 4, 4 ; 4, 6. 

Dhatuvada precepts, 5. 7. 
Dhammacakkapavattana Suttanta, 14, 46. 
Devaduta Sutta, 13, 7. 

Nipfttas, 4, 16. 

Niddesa, 5, 37. 

Nik&yas, 7, 43. 

Pi^kas, 4, 32 ; 5, 71 ; 7, 30 ; 20, 20. 

ParivSxa, 5, 37 ; 7, 43. 

PaMSsakas, 4, 16. 

Petavatthu, 12, 84. 

Patimokkha, 13, 55. 

Pa^isambhidS., 5, 37. 

Viiiaya, 4. 3 ; 4, 4 and 6 ; 7, 43. 

; V^ryakarana, 4, 15. 

Vedalla, 4, 15. 

^ Va^as, 4,16. 
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Vunftaa/attha, 12, 85. 

Bfilapa^^ta Suttanta, 13, 13. 

Vinaya Rtaka, 18, 19 ; 18, 33 ; 18, 37. 

Vibhangas, 7, 43. 

Mahfiaamaya Suttanta, 14, 53. 

Sutta, 4, 15 ; 4, 16. 

Satta Pi^ka (paftcuiik&ye), 18, 19 i 18, 33. 

Samyuttas, 4, 16. 

In the Mahftvaihsa too we find numerous 
mentions of Fftli texts. But, curiously enough, refer- 
ences to inaependent texts are much less compre- 
hensive than that of the earlier chronicle ; though 
mentions of Suttas and Suttantas mainly of the three 
NikAyas, the Ahguttara, the Majjhima, and the 
Saih 3 nitta, m well as of the Sutta Nip&ta and the 
Vinaya Fitaka are much more numejrous. There are 
also several references to Jatakas. The thr^ pi^kas 
are often mentioned as important texts, but only 
the Abhidhamma and the Vinaya are mentioned 
by name, and that too only once or twice in each 
case. 

Index of Pali Texts in the Mahavarhsa 

Abhidhamma Pitoka, 5, 150. 

Asivisdpama Sutta (Ahguttara Nik&ya), 12, 26. 

Anamatagga Samyutta (Saihyutta JNikftya), 12, 
31. 

Aggikkhandopama Sutta (Ahguttara), 12, 34. 

Kapi J&taka, 35, 31. 

K&lak&rama Suttanta, 12, 39. 

Khajjaniya Suttanta (Samyutta N.), 15, 195. 

Khandhakas (Sections of the Mah&vagga and 
CuUavagga of the Vinaya Pi^ka), 36, 68. 

Gofnayaiundisutta (Sam. N.), 15, 197. 

Culahatthipadupama Suttanta (Majjhima N.), 
14, 22. 

Cittayamaka (Bef. Yamakappakarana of the 
Abhidhamma), 5, 146. 

J&taka (tales), 27, 34 ; 30, 88. 

17pitaka, 4, 62 ; 5, 84 ; 5, 112 ; 5, 118 and 119 ; 

5, 210; 27,44. 

14 
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Tittira J&taka, 6, 264. 

DevadOta Suttanta (li&jjhima N.), 12, 29. 

Dhainiuacakkapayatta&a>sattanta (Bfoh&vagga 
of the V.P.), 12, 41 ; 16, 199. 

BAlax>an^ta Suttanta (Saihyutta N.), 15, 4. 

Brah^jfila Suttanta, 12, 51. 

Vessantara J&taka, 88. 

Vinaya, 5, 151. 

MahSrnftrada-Kassapa J&taka, 12, 37. 

Mahftppam&da*suttanta (Sazhyutta N.), 16, 3. 

Mahgala Sutta (Sutta Nip&ta), 32, 43. 

Mahamangala^Sutta (Sutta N.), 30, 83 

MahfiaQmaya Suttanta (IMgha Nik&ya), 30, 83. 

Samaoitta Sutta (Samacittavagga in the I^'ka 
Nipata of the Ahguttara Nik&ya), 14, 39. 

Sutta Fi^ka, 5, 150. 

The Ceylonese ohronioles incidentally refer to a 
large number of countries and 
localities, important in the history 
of Buddliism, in India and Ceylon. 
Most of them come in for mention 
as a result of their association with the life aad 
rel^on of the Buddha, or in connection with the 
historical interrelation, or the p^ played by them 
in the history of India and Ceylon. . Most of these 
places and countries are already known from other, 
mainly Buddhist, sources, and few of them require 
any new identification. Even then, they add to our 
geographical knowledge, and not a few of the 
references are of more than passing usual interest. 
Such are, for example, the references to Alasanda 
in the city of the Yonas in the Mah&vaihsa, or to 
Yonaka in the IHpavaihsa in connection with the 
building of the Great Thupa., and the sending of 
Missions by Moggalliputta respective. Alasanda, 
as is well known, is Alexandria in the land of the 
Yonas, probably the town founded by Alexander in 
the ceune of the Paix>panisadte near KabuL 
The chronicles refear in common to the foQowing 
'plaipes and countries in India and Ceylon : 
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2farA and NorthrWeai Inditt— 

Oftndhftra — modem Peshawar and Rawalpindi 
districts. 

Tona or Yonaka — The foreign settlements on 
the North-Western Frontier, perhaps identical 
with the Grseco-Bactriair kingdom. 

Anotatta laka — One of the seven great lakes 
in the Himalayas. 

IFesfem India — 

Aparfintaka — comprises modern Gujrat, Kathia- 
war and the sea-coast districts. 

Supp&ra (Dip) or SuppSraka (Mah) — Sui‘p§>raka 
(^ns), modern SopSra in the Th&nS. district, 
north of Bombay. 

MahSrat^ha — ^modern Mah&r&^f^. 

.■> 

Mid-India and Eastern. India — 

Kapilavatthu — ^the birth place of Gotama, and 
capital of the 6&kya tribe in Nepal. 

Kus&vatl — ^identical with later Kiui!n&r&. 

KujsAn&ra — a town of the clan of the Mallas in 
modern Nepal. 

Giribbaja— or B&jSgriha, modem BS.jgir in 
Bihar. 

Jetavana — a park and monastery near S&vatthI 
in the Kosala coimtry. 

Madhurft — another name for Mathura, modem 
Muttra. 

UjjenI — ^now Ujjain in the Gwalior State ; old 
capital of Avantl. 

Uruvelft— in ancient Buddha-Gayft in Gaya 
district. 

‘ Kaid — modern Benares district. 

Isipatana — the famous deer park of Benares 
where Buddha first turned the Wheel of 
law. 

Tamalitiya (Dip) or TamalitU (Mah)--Tamra- 
hpti, modem Tamluk in the district of 
i>pur, Bengal 
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P&taliputta— 'identical with modem Patna and 
the adjoining region. 

Pupphapura — ^Pu^papura, identical with ancient 
P&tii.liputra. 

B&rftpasl — ^modern Benares. 

MithilS. — ^modwn Tirhut in Bihar. 

Biajagaha — modem B&jgir in Bihar. 

VahgS. (Dip) or Vahga (Mah) — ^identical roughly 

< with Eastern Bengal. 

Vesall — ^modern Bas&r in Muzaffarpur, north 
of PatnS' 

The Deccan and South India — 

Vinjhft (Dip), Vinjhatiivi (Mah) — ^The VindHya 
mountain with its dense forests. 

Damila — The Tamil country. 

Ceylon — 

Suvannabhumi — ^not in Ceylon, generally identi- 
fied with Lower Burma comprising the 
Bammaniiadesa. 

Malaya — Central mountain region in the interior 
of CJeylon. 

Abhayagiri — outside the north gate of Antl- 
radhapura. 

Dighav&pi — ^probably the modern Kandiya- 
Kattu tank in the Eastern Province. 

Silakutii — ^northern peak of the Mibint&la 
mountain. 

Jetavana — a park and monastery near S&vatthi 
in the Kosala countiy. 

KalySnl — ^modern Kaelani, the river that flows 
into , the sea near Colombo. 

Cetiyapabbata — ^the later name of the Missaka 
mountain. 

Naiidanavana — between Mah&meghavana where 
the l^h&vihftra now stands and the southern 
wall of the city of Anuradhapura. 

is identified with the island of Ceylon. 
Missakagiri (IHp), — i)abbata (Mah) — ^mcmem 
MihintSw mountain, east of Anurddhapura. 
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The Dlpavaifasa, however, exclusively mentions 
several countries and places which are not ihentioned 
in the Mah&vaihsa. 

Notih and NorOirWesl India — - 

Kurudipa — probably identical with Uttarakum. 

TakkasIlSr-rinodeixivTaxila in the N.-W. frontier 
province? 

SSgala /reading doubtful) — modem Sialkot in 
the Punjab. 

Western India — 

Bharukaccha — ^modern Broach, an ancient sea- 
port in Ks^hiawar. 

LSlarattha — ^identical either with L&ta in modern 
Gujerat or R§dha in Bengal. 

Sihapura — capital city of Lata or B&^a 
country. 

Mid-India and Eastern India — 

Angft — ^identical with modem Bhagalpur region 
in Bihar. 

Campa — modem P&thargh&t& in the district of 
BhSgalpur. 

Magadha — a tribe dwelling in the territory now 
represented by modem Patna and Gay& 
districts in Bihar. 

Mails. — a republican tribe of ancient Kusinftrft 
and P&vS... 

Vardham&napura— VardhamSnabhukti of in- 
scriptions : modem Burdwan. 

■ VeAivana — ^the famous bamboo-garden monas- 
^ry in BAjagriha, modem R&jgir. 

Vedu^ — ^Vi^sS., m<^em BhilsA in the Gwalior 
State. 

Hatthipura — ^Hastin&pura (Sans) — generally 

identified with an old town in Mawftna 
TabsiL Meerut. 

Indapa^ta — ^IndiaprasUia, near modem Delhi. 
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It may be noticed in this connection that 
in the Dipavaihsa, Ahg&, Magadhft, Vahgfi» and 
am mentioned in the pioral, not as ^hga in the 
singular as in the Mah&vamsa. The tribal signi- 
fioimce has been maintained in the Dipavaihsay 
whereas in the later chronicle it has been over- 
looked. 

Ceylon — 

AnurSdhapura — ancient capital of Ceylon, now 
in ruins. 

Aiitthapura— in North Central province, north 
of Habarana. 

Naggadipa — ^probably an island in the Arabian 
‘ Sea. 

Tambapanpi — ^most probably identical with thi; 
island of Ceylon. 

The Mah&vazhsa likewise refers exclusively to 
several countries and places not mentioned in the 
l^pavaihsa. 

NorOt and Norih-West India — 

Alasanda — ^Alexandria, the town founded by 
Alexander in the Paropanisades country. 

Uttarakuru — ^a country north of KSimlra, 
mentioned in Vedic and Paur&nic literature. 

KS4nd[ra — modem Kashmir. 

Mid-India and Eastern India — 

AvantI — ^the region roimd modern Ujjain in 
Gwalior. 

Madda — the countiy lay between the Ravi and 
the Chenab, roughly identical with tl^ 
country round the modem district of Sialkot. 

M^&vana — a monastery in the andent Vajji 
country mentioned also by F&-Hien. 

. Dakkhipagiri vihftta— a vihftra in UjjenL 

Payiga— modem Allahabad. 

P&V& — a republican state inhabited by the 

« Mallas * 
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KosambI — ^modern Kosam in Allahabad, on 
the Jumnft, capital of the Vatsas. 

SouA India and the Deccan — 

Go|a — ^the ancient Chola country whose ca^dtal 
was K&nchipuraiii, modem Oonjeeveram. 

Mahisamapdala — identical with Mandh&ta island 
on the Narbada, ancient capital — ^Mahi§fmatl, 
a district south of the Vindhya. 

Vuiavasin — ^modern VanavisT in north Kanara, 
preserves the older name. 

Ce^tonr— 

Akasa Cetiya — situated on the summit of a 
rock not very far from the Cittalapabbata 
monastery. 

Kadamba nadi — ^modern Malaatte-oya .by the 
ruins of Anuradhapura (Kadambaka nadI m 
the IMpavaihsa). 

Karinda na^ — ^modern Kirindu-oya in the 
Southern province where must be located 
the Panjali-pabbata. 

Kala VapI — ^built by Dhatusena by banking up 
the river Ka|u-oya or Gona nadi. 

Gambhira nadi — 7 or S miles north of Anu- 
radhapura. , 

Gona nadi — modem Kalu-oya river. 

Jetavanarama near Abhayagiri dagc .a in 
Anuradhapura. 

Tissamahavihara — ^in South Ceylon, north-east 
of Hambantota. 

TissavapI — a tank near Mahagama. 

Thhparama — a monastery in Anuradhapura. 

Pathama Cetiya — outside the eastern gate of 
Anuradhapura. 

Manihira — now Bfinnertya, a tank near Pulon-^ 
naruwa. 

Mahagahga — identical with Mahawseligahga 
river. 

Mahatittha — identical with modem Bfantota 
opposite the island of Manaar. 
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Mabftm eghavana — south of the capital Aau* 
rftdhapura. 

DvSramap^hda — near .Getiya.pabbata (Sfihmtale), 
east of Anurfidhapura. 

PuUnd& — a barbarous tribe dwelling in the 
country inland between Colombo, Kalutara, 
Galle and the mountains (Geiger-Mah&vaihsa, 
p. 60, Note 5). 

Ambatthala — ^immediately below the Mihintale 
mountain. 

Besides these, .%ere are many other references 
to countries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. 
They have all been noticed and identified in Geiger’s 
edition of the Mah&vamsa to which we are indebted 
for the identification of places in Ceylon noticed 
above. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals with the life 
Buddhafl^oBup. and Career of Buddhaghosa, the 
famous commentator, less authentic 
than the account contained in the Culavamsa. It 
gives us an account of Buddhaghosa’s boyhood, his 
admission to the priesthood, his father’s conversion, 
voyage to Ceylon, Buddhaghosa as a witness, per- 
mission to translate scriptures, his object attained, 
return to India, and his passing away. The book 
is written .n an easy language. It is more or less 
/b historical romance. As to the historical value 
.of this work readers are referred to my work, * The 
Life and Work of Buddhaghosa ’ (Ch. II, 43-^). 
The Buddhaghosuppatti has been edited by James 
Grey and publish^ by Messrs. Luzac & Co., 
London. Grey has also translated the book into 
English. 

The stories in the Mllinda Pafiha, the Mahftvaihsa 
and the Buddhaghosuppatti are so sindlar that one 
doubts it very much that the author of this work 
borrowed, the incidents from the Milinda Pahlui and 
the li&bhftvaihsa and grafted^ them on to his own. 

A critical study of the Buddhaghosuppatti does 
not help^ us mucn in elucidating the' histOTy of 
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Buddhaghosa. The author had little authentic 
knowledge of the great commentator. He only 
collected the legends which centred round the 
remarkable man by the time when his work was 
written. Those legends are mostly valueless fpom 
the strict historical point of view. Grey truly says 
in his introduction to the Buddhaghosuppatti that 
the work reads, like an ** Arthurian l^mance^’. 
The accounts given by the Buddhaghosuppatti 
about the birth, early life, conversion, etc., of 
Buddhaghosa bear a great similarity to those of 
Milinda ind Moggaliputta Tissa. In the interAuew 
whiek took place l^tween Buddhaghosa and Buddha- 
datta, the latter is said to have told Buddhaghosa 
thus, “ I went before you to compile Buddha’s 
word. I am old, have not long to live and shall 
not, therefore, be able to accomplish my purpose. 
You carry cut the work satisfactorily ”. 

In Buddhadatta’s Yinaya\'inicchaya we read 
that Buddhadatta requested Buddhaghosa to send 
him the commentaries when finished that he might 
summarise them. This request was complied with 
by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta summarised the 
coniimentary on the Abhidhamma in the Abhidham- 
m&vat&ra and the commentary on the Vinaya in 
the Vinayavinicchaya. The above statement in 
the Vinayavinicchaya which is more authoritative 
than the Buddhaghosuppatti is in direct contra- 
diction to the statement in the latter bo(^ 
The author has made & mistake in the sisrth chapter 
of the Buddhaghosuppatti in which it is stated that 
Buddhaghosa rende^ the Buddhist scriptures into 
Bligadhl. In the seventh chapter of the same book 
we read that after the lapse of three months when 
he completed his task, the works of Mahinda were 
piled up and burnt. Buddhaghosa translated the 
Sinhalese commentaries into MftgadhI and not the 
texts themselves. Had it been so there would not 
have been any occasion for burning the works of 
Mahinrf a. Qn the other hand they would have 
been carefully preserved as the oidy reliable and 
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authentic interpretation of the sbcrea texts. It 
has been distinctly stated in the Mah&vcuhsa that 
the texts only existed in the Jambudipa and 
Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to transute the 
Sinhalese commentaries into M9gadld. If the 
tradition recorded in the Mah&vamsa is to be 
beUeved, then only we can get an explanation for 
the destruction of Mahinda’s works. 


The Saddhammasamgaha is a collection of 
Saddhammasaih- good sayings and teachings of the 
gaba. Master. There are prose and poetry 
portions in it. It consists of nine chanters. It was 
written by Dhammakity&bhidhdna Tliera. P has 
been edited by Nedim&le Saddhftnanda for the 
P.T.S., London' Tlie DTgha, Majjhima, Saih^rntta, 
Aiiguttara, and Khuddaka Nik&yas are mentioned 
in it. The bool:s of the iibhidhamma Pitaka are 
referred to in this work. There are references in 
it to the Vajjiputtakas of Vesftll and Yasa’s stay in 
the KQtigSrasIla in the Mah&vana. It is mentioned 
in this book that Moggaliputta Tissa recited the 
Kath&vatthu in order to refute the doctrines, of 
others. This treatise contains an account of the 
missionaries sent to various places to establish the 
Buddha’s religion. Thera i^jjhantika was sent 
to Kashmir and Qandh&ra, l&h&deva Thera to 
Mahisamandala, Bakkhita Thera to Vanav&d, 
Yonaka-Bhammarakkhita Thera to AparSntaka, 
MahSdhammarakkhita Thera to Mah&ratwa, Mah&> 
rakkhita Thera to the Yonaka region, M^ijhima 
l^era to the Himalayan region, Sonaka and Uttara 
to Suvannabhumi, and Mahinda Thera to Lahk& 
with four other theras, Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, 
and BhaddasSla. Besides, there is a reference to 
the Buddha preaching his Dhamma to the inhabitants 
of the city of Gampaka (Campakanagaiav&sinaiii). 
Thd Sandesa-Katha has been edited by Minayeff 


Sandeea«Katlift» 


in J.P.T.S., 1885. It is written 
mostly in prose. It dilates on 
many points, e.g., the composition of Abhidhammat- 
by Thera Anuruddhi^ the composition 
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of a cpmmentaxy knowa as the Abhidhammat* 
thavibh&vin! by Tliera. Sumahgalasftmf, etc. It 
refers to many kingdoias, e.g., Suviannabhhmi, 
B&mahna, Jayavaddbana, Ayuddhaya> Kamboja^ 
Sivi, Qua, etc. 


The Mah&bodhivaihsa has been edited by 

.Ub.b«ibiv«-.. “f: Strong for the P.T.3., London. 

This wore was wntteu by 
Upatissa (Upatissatheravareha viracito). The 
Sinhalese ^tion by Upatissa and revised by 
Sarandada, Colombo, 1891, deserves mention. There 
is a Sinhalese translation of this work in twelve 


chapters. Prof. Geiger says that the date of the 
composition of the Mahftbodhivaihsa is the 10th 
century A.D. (Pipavaihsa and Mah&vaihsa, p. 79). 
According to some it was compewed within the last 
quarter of the 4th century A.D. Strong points out 
in the preface to lus edition of the Mahftbodhivaihsa 
that the author has treatcKl his subject with freedom 
and proli:pty. Most of the events in the early 
history of. Buddhism pass under the shadow of the 
Bo tree. The author has borrowed largely from 
the sources as well as from the actual text of the 


Mah&vamsa, but there is abundant evidence that he 
employed other materials as well. This work 
contains discourses on the attainment of bodhi 


(enlightenment), the attainment of bodhi by Ananda, 
passing away of the Buddha who was endowed 
with ten potentialities, the first three Buddhist 
convocations (san^ti), landing of Mahinda at Lahkft, 
accepting Mahftvihftra and Cetiyagiri, things wor* 
shipped by the Buddhas, advent of Buminda, etc. 


The folloudng manuscripts 
vaihsa are available : — 


of the Mahftbodhi' 


(1) A manuscript on pamr in the Sinhalese 
character in possession of the P.T.S., England. 

(2) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Sinhalese 
character in possession of the P.T.S., England. 

(3) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Sinhalese 
character in the Library of the British Museum. 
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(4) A palm-leaf manuscript in the Burmese 
character in the Library of the India Office. 

The Thfipavamsa contains an account of the 
_ _ thupas or dagobas built over the 

pavamsa. jigiicg the Buddha. tteadera’ 

attention is invited to a paper on this book by 
Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe (J.B.A.S., 
1898). Tliis work has not yet been edited by the 
London. A Sinhalese edition of this work 
is available (ed. by Dhammaratana, Paeliyagoda, 
1896). 

In the Tlmpavaihsa we are told that the Thera 
Moggaliputta Tissa sent theras 
Historical ^lu- (elders) to different parts of India 
^ for the propagation of the Buddlust 
faith. He sent Majjhantikathere 
to Kasmira and Gandh&ra» Mah&devathera to 
Mahimsakamandala, Rakkhitothera to VanaySsi, 
Yonaka-dhammarakkhitathera to Aparftntoka, 
Mah&dhammarakkhitathera to Mah&rattha, JVfohd- 
rakkhitathera to Yonakaloka, Majjhimathera to 
Himavanta, Sonathera and Uttarathera to 
Suvannabhumi, and Mahinda and four other theras 
to Tamba-Pannidipa. It may be added 'here that 
the Thera Mahinda and the Therl Sanghamitt£i, son 
and daughter respectively of Asoka, were instrumen- 
tal in propagating Buddhism in Ceylon. The Mah&- 
vaihsa al^ states the same thing, and it further 
says that Moggaliputta Tissathera was a cont^em- 
porary of Asoka and that he presided over' the 
Buddhist Council which was held under the patronage 
oi this great monarch. 

It appears from both the Mahftvamsa and 
the Thhpavamsa that the Thera . Moggaliputta 
Tissa sent these theras to different parts of 
India at his own initiative. There is no mention 
of Asoka having taken any part in this acti- 
vity, though such an important eymit occurred 
during his time and in his own kingdom mainly. 
But in Book Edict XIII, Asoka says that be 



deBjj^tched flurnbassadozB to countries in and outside 
India. !He further says in his Rock Edict 11 that 
he provided for the distribution of medicines in 
different countries. In t>oth the Edicts Asoka 
mentions Ceylon (Tftmbraparni). But how to 
reconcile these two accoimts which we find in the 
Mahavanisa and the Thupavaihsa on the one hand 
and the lithic records of Asoka on the other ? 
Dr. Geiger in his introduction to his translation of 
the Mahavamsa (pp. xvi-xx) says that before 
Maliinda relations existed between continental India 
and C^lon and efforts were made to transplant 
the Buddhist doctrine to Ceylon. But with ^liinda 
this process' came to a successful end. Besides, 
Mahinda’s mission was preceded by similar missions 
t6 Ceylon. The Dipavaihsa and the Mahavamsa 
relate that Asoka, sending to Dev&naihpiyatissa 
with presents for his second consecration as king, 
exhorted him to adhere to the doctrine of the 
Buddha. 

The history of the missions as related in 
Dipavariisa, Mahavamsa, and Thupavaihsa receives 
most striking confirmation in the inscriptions. The 
names of the theras Majjhima and Kassapagotto 
(who appears as Majjhima’s companion in the 
Dipavaihsa) occur in the Bhilsa Topes (Sahchi 
group and Son&ri group) as teachers of the Himalayas. 
The name of Moggaliputta Tissa also occurs in the 
Sahchi group. Further, according to Griinwedel, 
the transplanting of a branch of the sacred Bodhi- 
tree from Uruvelft to Cieylon is represented in the 
East Gate of the S&hchi Topes< 

Dr. Geiger has successfully proved the trust- 
worthiness of the Ceylonese chronicles. He in an 
ingenious and convincing way has shown that tbe 
two accounts, wliich we find in the inscriptions of 
Asoka and the Ceylonese chronicles, are not un- 
trustworthy. Asolm strove to propagate Buddhism 
in and outside India. Moggaliputta Tissathera 
also played an important part in spreading Buddhism 
in countries within India. The conversioh of 
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Oe]^on was achieved by Mahinda and his followers^ 
who were despatched by Moggaliputta Tissathera, 
and also by Afohinda’s sister Sahghamittft. . 

It is thus clear from what Geigcar says that 
there were two separate attempts to propagate 
Buddhism in the time of Asoka. The first attempt 
was made by the king himself who sent ambassadors 
to countries both in and outside India. The second 
attempt was made by Moggaliputta Tissathera, the 
then head of the Buddhist Church, aftey the Third 
Council was over. But this attempt was confined 
to India only. 

That the success of Buddhism both in India 
and outside countries was largely due to the support 
it got from kings like BimbisSxa, Pasenadi, Asoka, 
Kanishka, and Harshavardhan and also from the 
Pftla kings of Bengal, nobody can dispute. If it 
did not receive royal patronage, it would have 
surely met the same fate as Jainism did. Taking 
this important fact into consideration, we shall 
not be unjustified to say that Asoka must have 
lent ungrudging help to Moggaliputta Tissathera. 

From what has been stated above and from the 
grounds which we will state below it will not be 
unreasonable to say that there were no two separate 
attempts, but a single attempt for the i^pagation 
of the Bucdhist Faith, and that in thiik attempt 
both Asoka and Moggaliputta Tissathera played 
imTOrtant parts. But why the names of Aso^a 
and Moggaliputta Tissathera are absent respectively 
from the Ceylonese chronicles and the inscriptions 
of Asoka ? In a general way Asoka says that he 
sent ambassadors, who were undoubtedly Buddhist 
monks, to different countries. He does nOb even 
make mention of his own son and dau^ter who 
did great service to the cause of Buccdhusm. He 
must have sent ambassadors in collaboration with 
"^he leading theras of the time. It will be unjust 
to accuse such a great kiug like Asoka that he 
inteiaLtionally out of self-complacency and self- 
opnodt ^d not mention Mo^iiiputta Tussathera 


othor leaduu thersa. But such is not the 
oiBuw with the autTOis of the Ceylonese chronicles. 
They have intentionally excluded the name of 
Aso^ and thereby have enhanced the position of 
the Buddhist Saihgna, and the prestige of its leaders. 
There is no lack of fables and tales in the chronicles. 
There are also statements which are untenable. 
But these are meant for the glorification of the 
Buddha, His Dhamma, and His Sadigha only. 

Tamc^HHt a harbour in the region at the mouth 
of the Ganges, now Tamluk. At 
TftmaUtti the Cninese pilgrim F§r 
Hien embarked for Ceylon in the 
boginning of the 6th century A.D. 

Qai^Oiara comprises the districts of P^h&war 
and B&walpipdi in the northern Punjab. 

Kasmira is the modem Kftshmjir. 

Mahimaakama/n4a^ is generally taken as the 
modem Mysore. Meet takes it as the territory of 
Mahiaha of which the capital was Mahismatl. 
Agreeing mth Pargiter he. places this capital on 
the island of the Narbad& river, now called 
Mandhfttft. Mahiihsakamapdsla is, therefore, a 
distriot south of the ymdh 3 ra mountains. 

Fafiamsi — The Vanavfisakas or VanavSsins 
are mentioned in the Mahftbharata and Harivaiinla, 
as a people dwelling in Southern India. There is 
also a modem town VanavSsI in North Kanara 
which seems to have preserved the old name. 

Apardntahaf the western ends, comprising the 
territory of Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kachcha, 
and Sind. 

MahanUfitaf the country of the Marathfis. 

Tonaloha — The Yonas are also mentioned 
together with the Kambojas, in the Rock Edicts V 
and Xni of Asoka. V. Smith s&ys that they must 
mean the clans of foreign race (not necessarily 
Greek) on the north-western frontier, included in 
the Emigre of Asoka. 

Svmnf/QabhOmi — The general opinion is that, 
^vai^bnfimi is lower Burma with adjacent 
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di 9 taict«. F^et sa^ that it might ba the country 
in Bengal called K^arnasuvi^rna, or else the country 
along the river Son, a liver in Central India, ana 
tributary of the Ganges oh its right bank, which 
is called Hiranyav&ha * the gold l^rer 

Vediaa is the modem Bhilsa in Gwalior State, 
rituated 26 miles north^st of Bhopal. 

Sdmcigdma — ^Tke Koliyas of Bamag&ma were 
a tribe related to the S&luyas. The river Rohini 
flowed between the territories of the Koliyas and 
S&kyas. In the SumahgalavilSsiid the capital of 
the Koliyas is called Vyagghapajja. 

Pdod was the capital of the Mallas. Missaka 
Pabbata, now the mountain Mihintale, 8 miles to 
the east of Anuridhapura, is also called the 
Getij^apabbata. 

The text of the Thupavarhsa may be con- 
veniently divided into three main 
ch»pcew chapters. The first chapter com- 
their i^stime. pnses the ptevious births of the 
Buddha. The second chapter deals 
with the life of the Buddha from liis birth to the 
attainment of his JVIahaparinibbana and also the 
distribution of the bodily relics of the Buddha by 
the brahmin Dona and the building of a great 
thhpa at the south-eastern part of Rajagaha by 
Ajatasattt of Magadha at the instance of the 
Thera Mah&kassapa in which the bodily relics of 
the Buddha from Ves&U, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, 
Ve^hadlpa, Pava, Kuslnard, and Rajagaha were 
deposited. The third or the last chapter treats of 
the later history of the relics. 

The author justifies his composition of the 
Thupayaihsa in P^, when there 
*** are already two other versions of 

the same text,, one in the Sinhalese language and 
the other in the MSgadhI, by saying that the 
Sinhalese version is not conducive to the good 
of all, and that the MSgadh! vemion is full of con- 
tradictory words and that it is not exhaustive. 
The author goes to explain wnat is meant by a 
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thQpa. He sa^ that there are f6ur kinds of perscHis 
who are wortny of th&pas: Tathfigato, Pacceka- 
Buddha, Tathfigata-e&vako and Bftja-caktevattl. A 
thupa is a ceti3ra in which the reUcs of any one of 
the above four have been deposited. As for example, 
the Kaficanamftlika Mah&thupo contains the relics 
of Gotama Buddha who has fulfilled the thirty 
pSramitas, attained the supreme knowledge, set 
rolling the wheel of law, and performed other 
duties and won the anup&dUsesa-nibbftna. 

The author then gi ves a detailed account of the 
Buddhasrwho appeared in this earth for the salvation 
of . mankind. Me speaks of the Buddhas who pre- 
ceded Gotama Buddha and the thhpas that 
were erected in honour of them. He then sums 
up' the life of Gotama Buddha in a masterly way 
and gives a detailed account of the thupas, that 
■were erected over the relics of Gotama l&uddha, 
with their later history. 

We shall now deal with the story of Bomedha 
Tftpasa who was bom as the Bodhisatta several 
times during the period in which the twenty-four 
Buddhas appeared in this earth for the welfare of 
the worldly beings and who himself appeared in 
this earth as the 25th Buddha, call^ Gotama 
Buddha. 

In the time of the Buddha Dipank^ra, the 
brahmin Sumedha lived in the city of Amar&vatL 
He was versed in the Brahmanical lore He lost 
his parents in his boyhood. When he came cf 
age he inherited a vast fortune. But knowing that 
the world is full of miseries and that money is the 
source of misery, he made up his mind to distiibute 
.his wealth among the^ needy. One day he gave 
away his wealth to the poor and left the world and 
dwelt in the -Himavanta. 

Meanwhile the Buddha I^pahkara came to 
Bammtmagara and the inhabitants of the city 
invited the Blessed One .and his followers to take 
thdr meal at a certain place highly decorated for 
^e purpose. The people began repairing the road 
U 
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connecting the proposed place and the Vih&ra in 
which the Lord dwelt. Sumedha heard the news 
and oi¥»^ his service. He was given a muddy 
place to cleanse. Before the place was cleansed 
the Buddha with his followers reached the place. 
Sumedha at once fell flat on the muddy place with 
the determined desire to become a Buddha in a 
later birth and the Buddha and his followers 
crossed the muddy place treading over his body. 
The Blessed One wMe crossing the muddy place 
over Sumedha’s body predicted thao Sumedha 
would surely become Gotama Buddha in future. 
The Buddha Dipahkara went to the place where 
he had been invited, took his meal, and exhorted 
aU to do good deeds and went away. The Blessed 
One attained anup9disesanibb&.na in the Nand&r&ma 
and the people raised a great thupa. 

In the time of the Buddha Kondanfla, the 
Bodhisstta was bom as a great king named Vijit&vl. 
He made immense ^ts to the Bhikkhu Saihgha with 
the Buddha at its head. The Lord predicted that 
the Bodhisatta was destined to become Gotama 
Buddha in future. When the kmg heard the 
Buddha preaching he made up his mind to renounde 
the worldly life. He did leave the world. He 
performed many meritorious acts and was bom 
in the Br^hmaloka. The Buddha attained Parinib- 
b&na in the delightful Oandftrfima and a cetiya, 
measuring 7 yojanas in extent, was raised by the 
people. 

In the time of the Buddha Mangala, the Bodhi* 
satta was bom as a brahmin named Sumci. He 
invited the Buddha to his house for seven days €fnd 
heard the Blessed One preaching. The Lord pre* 
dieted that the Bodhisatta would become Gotama 
Buddha in future. When the Bodhisatta heard 
this prediction, he left the worl^y life and adopted 
the life of a monk. In due course he was bom 
- in the Brahmaloka. The Buddha won Parinibbfina 
in due course and tiie j^ple raised a great thtipa. 
In the time of the Buddha Sumaiia» the Great 
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Being was bom as a NSga king niuned Atula. He 
invil^ the Buddha and his follow<«8 to his house 
and served them with dainty dishes. The Lord 
predicted that he would be the Buddha Gotama in 
future. The Blessed One attained Pazinibb&na in 
due course and a thhpa was raised. 

In the time of the Buddha Bevata, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a brahmin named Atideva. He 
heard the Buddha '‘preaching and was established 
in the sllas. The Blessed One predicted that J^e 
would be Qotama Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Sobhita> the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a brShmana named Ajita. He 
heard the Buddha preaching and was -established 
in the sllas. The Lord predicted that he would 
-be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Anomadassi, the 
BodMsatta was bom as a Yakkhaseiiapati He 
made immense gifts to the Bhikkhu Samgha with the 
Buddha at its head. The Buddha predicted that 
he was destined to be the Buddha Gotama. 

In the time of the BuddHa Paduma, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a lion who for seven days without 
going out m search of food saw the Buddha engaged 
in the Nirodha-sam&patti. The Blessed One 
predicted that the lion would be bom as the Buddha 
Gotama in future. 

In the time of Buddha N&rada, the Bodhisatta 
renounced the worldly life and invited the Buddha 
and his followers to a sumptuous feast. The Buddha 
predicted that he would be the Buddha Gotama 
in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Padumuttaro, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a great king named Jatila. 
He made immense gifts to the Buddha and his 
followers. The Buddha predicted that he would 
be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Sumedha, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a youth named M&^avp 
possessing immense riches. He distribute his 
wealth and made immense gifts to the Buddha 
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aad his followexs and heard the Buddha preaching, 
and was <Mstabhshed in the sarapas or refuges. The 
Buddha predict that* he would be the Buddha 
Gotama in the near future. 

In the time of the Buddha Suj&ta, the Bodhisatta 
was bohi as a great king. He heard the preaching 
of the Buddha and distributed in charity his riches 
to the Buddha and his Samgha. He renounced the 
world and always made great gifts. The Buddha 
predicted that he would to the Buddha €k>tama in 
future. 

In « the time of the Buddha 'PiyadassI, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a youth named Kassapa. 
He mastered the three Vedas. Once he heard the 
discourses of the Buddha and distributed his imm^iise 
riches. He was established in the sUas and saranas. 
The Buddha predicted that he would be the Buddha 
Qotama in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Atthadas^ the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a great ascotic named 
Su£dma. He heard the religious discourses of the 
Buddha and worshipped the lord with great honour. 
The Blessed One pr^cted that SuMma was destined 
to become a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha DhammadassI, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as Sakka, the king of gods. 
He Worshipped the lord with great honour. Hie 
Blessed One predicted that he would be a Buddha 
in future. 

In the rime of the Buddha Siddhattha, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a great ascetic named 
Mahgala. He picked up jambu fruits and offered 
them to the Buddha. The Blessed One predicted 
that he would be the Buddha Gotama in future. 

In the time of the Buddha TUusa, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as a KSattiya of great fame and wealth. 
He renounced the worldly life. He worshipped the 
Buddha with great honour. The Blesi^ One 
predicted that he would be a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Phussa, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a Elhatriya kmg named Vijitftv!. 
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He gftve up the worldly life, learnt the three pt^akae, 
and performed the alias and pftramitfia. The 
Buddha predicted that he was destined to be a 
Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha VipasEf, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as a NSga king named Atula. He made a 
gift to the Buddha of the great golden throne adorned 
with seven kinds of gems. The Blessed One 
predicted that he would become a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Sikhi, the Bodhisatta 
was bom as a king named Arindamo. He made 
immense gift^ to the Bhikkhu Samgha with the 
Buddha at its head. The Blessed One predicted 
that he would be a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Vessabhu, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as King Sudassana. He made 
immense gifts to the Buddha and 1^ Saihgha. The 
Blessed One predicted that Sudassana would be 
bom as Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Kakusandha, the 
Bodhisatt«r was bom as King Khema. He made 
immense gifts to the Buddha and his Bhikkhu 
Saihgha, heard the discourses of the Buddha, and 
gave up the worldly life. The great tether 
predict^ that he should be a Buddha in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Konfigamana, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a king nam^ Pabbata. 
He accompanied by his ministers went to t.he teachei; 
and heard the Maeter preaching. He made many 
gifts by way of charity to the Bhikkhu Saihgha wim 
the Buddha at its head. Afterwards he received 
ordination from the Buddha. The Blessed One 
predicted that the King Pabbata would be a Buddha 
in future. 

In the time of the Buddha Kassapa, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom as a youth named Jotip&la. He 
was well versed in the three Vedas. He witii 
Qha|ik&ra went to the place where the Buddha wm. 
He heard the Master preaching. He took pabbajjfl 
and learnt the three pititkas. The teacher predictM, 
that he was destined to be a Buddha. 
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Hie Buddha ^tama having passed through 
n..^.n successive. births during the period 
^ * in which the twenty-four Buddhas 

beginning with X^pemkaEa appeared in this earth 
was bom as King vessantara having perfoimed the 
P&umit§s. He was then bom in the Tusita heaven. 
He was entreated by the Devatfts to be bom among 
men in order to work out their salvation. The 
Buddha consented to their proposal and observing 
the tim$, the island, the country, the family, and 
the extent of lifetime of her who will bear him, 
he was bom in the Sftkya family. He was bred 
and brought up ih luxury. On four occasions 
while goihg cut to enjoy in the gardens he saw an old 
man, a diiraased person, a dead man, and a samana 
respectively. Seeing the miseries of the world he 
was bent upon renouncing the world. He left the 
world leaving b^nd his wife and only son. On 
the bank of the AnomA he cut off his hai^ and wore 
the robe of a monk forsaking his royal garments. 
He first went to A|&va and Udda^ and being 
unsatisfied with their <hscourses went to the river 
Nerafijarft and sat at the foot of the Bodhi tisee 
meditating. He was fully enlightened. He becam5 
the Buddha. Being entreated by BrahmA to preach 
t^e doctrine he evolved, he went to Benares and 
preached the doctrine there to the Paiicavaggiya 
bhikkhns. Thousands of men and women gradually 
became his followers. The Blessed One attained 
'liahAparinibbAna at Kusinagara in the Upavattaaa 
of the lidallas. The body was wrapped up with 
corded cotton and new cloth and was kept in an 
iron trough containing oil and was covered with 
another iron trough. Four Malla chiefs followed 
by others tried to Ught up the coffin but failed in 
their atten^t. It was then told by Anuruddha 
^ that the^oofm could not be lighted before the Thera 
^ MahAkaWpa, who with his followers was on the 
Way KusbiArA from PAvA, would arrive at the 
pk^ and pay his obeisance to the Lord. In due 
cou^ the thera arrived. Fire was set to the 
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oofBn; When the body waa burnt and the 'fire 
e^liinguisbed, the bones from the oofiSn were taken 
out to be distributed. The claimants for the bodily 
relics of the great teacher were the Mallas of 
Kusin&ra, King Ajfttasattu of Magadha, the Licchavis 
of Ves&ll, the SS>kya rulers of Kapilavatthu, the 
Bulis of AUakappa, the Koliyas of BSmag&ma, a 
brShmai^ of Ve^luu^paka, and the lllallas of P&vft. 
At first the Mallas of Kusin&rft were imwilling to 
part with any portion of the relics. A strife became 
imminent. But the brahmin Dom by an impressive 
speech succeeded in bringing about reconciliation 
among those present. The relics were divided into 
eight equal portions. The Brahmana Dona kept for 
himself the teeth of the Master without telling 
others about it. But Sakka, the king of gods, 
stole the teeth and brought the same to the 
heaven of gods. When Dona, after distributing the 
relics, did not find the teeth, he took the bowl in 
which the relics were originally kept. The Moriyas 
of Hpphalivana who came late had to content them« 
selves with the ashes only." 

Eight great thupas were built over the relics 
of the Buddha at the following places : B&jagaha, 
Ves&li, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, B&magama, Vetha* 
^pa, P&vS., and Kusln&rft. But the relics wMch 
were deposited at B&mag&ma w&k taken and kept 
by the NSgas with great care and honour. "These 
relics (of B>9jnag&ma) were afterwards taken to 


Ceylon. 

At the suggestion of the Thera Mahakassapa 
King Aj&tasattu collected the bodily relics of the 
Bjiddha from Vesali, Kapilavatthu, Allakappa, 
Vethadipa, P3>va, and KusmarS. and deposited them 
together with the relied at Eajagaha under a great 
thupa at the isouth-eastern part of B&jagaha. 

At the time of Asoka, eig1bty-four thousand 

_ , cetiyas were built over the relics 

Chapurlll. of the Buddha. 


We shall now proceed to give a detailed account 
of ihf same. King Bindus&ra had one hundred 
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Bom. At tile time ttiien Bindtus&ra was ill, Asokss 
who was Gkivemor of Ujjenl, huiried to B&jagaha, 
the capital of the Magawa kingdom, to usurp the 
throne. Bindus&ra died and Asoka having killed 
all his brothers except Tissa Kumftra took possession 
of the royal throne. But Asoka’s consecration took 
place four years after. At first Asoka was not a 
patron of the Buddhists. He like his father support- 
ed the brahmins and other sects. One day he 
noticed the improper conduct of them while taking 
jfiefiJia, He became highly dissatisfied with them. 
Thenceforth he be^n to feed the Buddhisf monks 
and became tiieir great jiatron. 

One day the king saw bis nephew Nigrodha 
S&manera, son of Sumana; who Asoka’s elder 
brother, passing through the royal courtyards. The 
king was higU^ satisfied with Nigrodha’s calm 
demeanour. The king sent his minister for the 
S&manera. When Nigrodha came, the king received 
him with great honour. The Sftmapera ac^onished 
the king by reciting the Appamfidavagga of the 
Dhammapa^. The king with his followers was 
established in the three saranas and five alias. 
Throughout his kingdom he built 8^000 vih&ras 
in 84,000 cities. He found out the relics that were 
deposited tin the south-eastern part of B&jagaha by 
King' Aj&tssattu ahd deposited them in the 84,000 
vih&ras that he built. He further became a * d&y&da * 
of the Dhamma by allowing his son Mahinda and 
his daughter Sahghamitt& to become members of 
the Buddhist Samgha. 

Meanwhile the Thera Moggaliputta Tissa in 
order to propagate the Buddha’s Dhamma sent 
Majjhanti^thera to Kasmira and Gafidh&ra, 
Mah&devathera to Mahiihsakamandala, Bakkhita- 
thera to Vanav&sl, - Yonakadhammafakkhitathera 
to Aparftntaka, Mahftdhammarakkhitathera to 
Mah&rattha, Mahftrakkhitathera to Yonakalokam, 
Majihimath^ra to the Himavantadesa, the theras 
Wd Uttara to SuvanpablfOmi, and theras 
M[sli^da, Ittiya, Uttiya, and Bhf^dasflla to the 
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TambapaQisa^Pft* All the ther^B succeeded in their 
mission. Ihe Thera Mahinda together ^th his 
companions went to Ceylon when X^vfinampiyatissa 
was ruling there. King Devfinampiyatissa was a 
great friend of Asoka, though the two had nevmr 
seen each other. The Ceylonese king knowing that 
the theras were disciples of the Buddha received 
them with great honour. The people of Ceylon 
together with their king became foUowers of the 
Buddha. Many were established in the sarapas. 

The king with his 500 wives was established 
in the first stage of sancrification when they heard 
the Thera Mahinda preaching the Vim&navatthu, 
Petavatthu» and Saccasaihyutta. When the thera 
preached the Bevaduta Suttanta to the masses, they 
were also placed in the first stage of sanctification. 

At the request of the Thera Mahinda the King 
Devftnaihpiyatissa sent the S&manera Sumana to 
King Asoka in order to have relics so that he could 
build a thupa. Sumana went to Ps.toliputta and 
got from King Asoka relics contained in the bowl 
used* by the Buddha. He then saw Sakka, the 
ling of gods, and got from him the Buddlia’s right 
eye. Sumana came back to Lankft with the relics, 
^e relics were received by DevSmuhpiyatissa with 
great care and honour. A great vihSra was boilt 
and the right eye of the Buddha was placed in it. 

AnulUdevI, DevS.nampiyatissa*s brother’s wife, 
became desirous of receiving pabbajj&. At the 
suggestion of the Thera Mahinda, Dev&nampiyatissa 
sent his nephew Ari^tha to Asoka in order to bring 
a branch of the Bodhi tree to Ceylon and also to 
bring the Theri Sahghamitt& who would give pabbaj j& 
to Anula. King Asoka received Arittha with 
great honour when the latter came to P&taliputta. 
The king readily consented to send a branch of the 
Bodhi t^ and the Theri Sahghamitta to Ceylon. 
In course of time Arittha came back to Ceylon with 
the branch and Saiighamitt&. The branch was 
transplanted at AnurAdhapura with gc^t honom. 
Anuladevl with five hundiM young l^es receive 
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the pabbajjft ordination from the then Sa^hamittA. 
Theygradually attained arahatship. 

l^e great King Der&naihpiyatissa built thhpas 
throughout Tambapannidipa at the interval of a 
yojana. 

Dev&nampiyatissa was followed by a succession 
of rulers: Uttiya, Mahfisiva, and Suratissa. But 
SQratissa was defeated by the Damilas who usurped 
the throne of LankA for some time. But the 
Bamilas were overpowered by Asela, a son of 
Mu^iva. But a Damila named ElAra came over 
to LahkA from the Qiola country, defeated and killed 
Asela and became l^g of Ceylon. ElAra, however, 
could not rule for long, for he was killed and defeated 
by King DutthagAmani. 

King BevAnampiyatissa’s second brother was 
UparAjA MahAnaga. The king’s wife desiring that 
her son should be king, tried every means to put an 
end to MahAnAga’s life. MahAnAga accompanied by 
his wife and followers fled to Bohana and thence 
to MahAgAma and began to rule there. His wife 
bore him two sons, YatthAlatissa and Tissa. After 
MahAnAga’s death YatthAlatissa ruled over Maha> 
gAma. After YatthAlatissa’s death his son GrothA- 
bhaya became king. GothAbhaya was succeeded 
by KAkavannatissa who had two sons, GAmini 
Abhaya and Tissa. 

The country was under the yoke of the Bamilas. 
Bu^hagAmam, when he came of age, expressed his 
desire to fight with the Bamilas. But his father 
did not permit him to do so out of afiection. But 
Bu^thagAma^ became very turbulent and repeat- 
edly expressed his desire to free the countiy 
from the yoke of the Bamilas. He fled from 
MaiiAgAma as he was angry with his father. He 
was accordingly called iMtthagAmani After the 
?!^4eath of 'KAkavapnAtissa» Tissa, who was then at 
BighavApi, came to MahAgAma and performed 
his duties to the departed souL He being afraid 
of his brother came back 'to Bf^havApi with his 
. ihothor^and the elephant ELa^d^ula* IhitthagAmaQi 
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came back to Mr.hUg&ma and became kiiig. On hia 
accession to the tl^ne he sen£ messengers to his 
brother demanding his mother and the elephant. 
Tissa refused to accede t& the demand. The two 
brothers met in the battle-field. Dutthag&mam 
was defeated in the battle. Dutthag&mani again 
marched with a huge mmy against his brother. 
This time he came out successful. The theras 
of the island brought about reconciliation between 
the two brothers. 

Dutthagtoiani then decided to drive the 
Damilas out of the island. He marched with^ a 
mighty Itrmy against the Damifas. He first went 
to Mahiyangana and infiicted a crushing defeat 
upon the Damilas and built the Kancuka thiipa 
at Mahiyafigana. The past history of this thfipa 
may be told here. At the time of the Buddha’s 
visit to Lanka at the ninth month Of His Enlighten- 
ment, Sumana, the Lord of gods, got from the Buddha 
his (the Blessed One’s) Imirs as relics to worship. 
A thupa w^ raised 7 cubits in height over the relics 
at Mahiyangana, the place which the Buddha visited. 
After the Buddha’s Mah&parinibbana, Sarabhfi, 
Sariputta’s disciple, came to Lanka with the coUar- 
l^ne of the Buddha and deposited it in the same 
cetiya which was made 12 cubits in height. Deva- 
naihpiyatissa’s brother Cfilabha3m. made the cetiya 
30 cubits in height and Dutthagamani after defeating 
the Damilas made the cetiya 80 cubits high. 

Dutthagamani succeeded in defeating and killing 
the thirty-two Damfia kings, the greatest of them 
being Elfira, and thus freed the country from the 
foreign domination. He then became the undisputed 
ruler of the country. He rewarded those who served 
him in'' his enterprise^ against the Dami|as. He 
then devoted hin^lf to promote the weal and 
happiness of his subjects and the interests of the 
Buddhist Samgha. The king built the Maricavat^- 
vihara-over the spear with the relic, with which he 
inarched agaiiut the Damfias and routed them. 
The vihara was dedicated to the Buddhist Saifagha. . 
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then made known his desire 
to build the great thhpa, the splendid Sovap^amfili, 
a hundred and twenty cubits in hdght^ and an 
upoeatha house, the LohapisSda, making it nine 
storeys high. The Lohap&sfida was built after the 
design of the Palace of the gods. There were one 
thousand chambers in the pftsfida. On the pillars 
were figures of lions, tigers, and shapes of devatis. 
Some Jataka-tales were al^ fitly placed here and 
there. When the vihSra was finished, the king 
dedicated the same to the Buddhist Saihgha. 

Dutthag&ma^ then resolved to bidld the 
Mali&thupa without oppressing the people by le^vying 
taxes from them. He was very anxious how to 
get the materials to build the great thUpa. But the 
gods came to his rescue. He was provided with 
all the materials by the gods. The building of the 
Mah&thupa was begun on the full-moon day of the 
month Ves&kha. The foundation stone of the 
Great Ceiiya was laid with great care and magni- 
ficence in presence of the bhikkhus who assembled 
there from different parts of Jambudipa. In the 
relic-chamber the king placed a Bodhi tree, made up 
of jewels. Over it a beautiful canopy was raisea. 
The figures of the sun, moon, and stars and different 
lotus-flow£rs, made up of jewels, were fastened to 
the canopy. In the relic-chamber were depicted 
the setting in motion of the wheel of the doctrine 
by the Buddha, the preaching in the heaven of gods, 
the Mahasamaya Suttanta, the exhortation to 
Bfihula, the lifohamangalasiitta, the distribution of 
the relics by Dona, and many other scenes con- 
nected with the life of the Bud^a. 

One of the eight donas of the bodily relics 
of the Buddha, which was adored by the Koliyas 
of B&magima and which was taken thence to 
the N&ga kingdom, was brought to LankS. to be 
d^pQsit^ in' the Mah&thupa. The relics were then 
epEshrini^ with great honour. 

But before the making of the ohatta and the 
plaster-work on the cetiya was finished, Dat0ia- 
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g&ma^i fell serioiudy ilL Thtf king sent for hie 
younger brother Tiik» from l^ghavftpi and told 
Mm to complete the work of the thupa that was 
left unfimshedL Lying on a palanquin the Mng 
passed round the cetiya and paid his homage to it. 
He bade the scribe read aloud the book of meri- 
torious deeds. It is stated that the king built 99 
vih&ras of which the Maricavat^^-vihftra, the Loha- 
pftsfida, and the Mah&thhpa were his greatest works. 
The great king passed into the Tusita heaven. 

The Hatt^vanagalla-vih&ra-vamsa or jihe 
history of the temple of Attanagalla 
consists of eleven chapt^ written 
in simple P&li. Eight chapters deal 
with an account of King Siii-Saihghabodm and the 
last three chapters deal with the erection of various 
monumental and religious edifices on the spot 
where the king spent his last da3rs. It r^ufe uke 
an historical noveL J. D’Alwis’ Ehighsh transla- 
tion with notes and annotations deserve mention. 
Dr. G. P.'' Malalasekera has undertaken to prepare 
an edition and English translation of this work in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly. There is an edition 
of this work published in Cblombo, 1909, under 
the titled “ Attanagalu-vihftra-vaihsaya 

The D&^hftvaihsa or the Danta<ki&tuvaihsa 

• means an account of the tooth- 
DftthBvanM. Buddha Gautaiha. 

Ifaiiisa means chronicle, history, tradition, etc. 
laterally it means lineage, dynasty, etc. The 
D&th&vaihsa is a quosi-ieligious historical record 
written witii the intention of edifying and at the 
same time giving an interesting story of the past. 
This Work is noteworthy because it shows us Pfili 
as a medium of epic p<^ry. 

The work was written by. Mah&thera Dham** 
_ . .. makitti of the city of Pulatti. He 

* “ was a disciple of S&riputta, the 

author of the Sfim.tthadlpanl-tlk^ S&ratthamafljfis&- 
Itatanapaficika-^& on the Candravyfikarapa. 
and the Vlnayasafigi^a. He was well versed in 
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Sanskrit, Mftgad}ilbhft8&, tarkfuifistra (logic), 
vyftkarapa (grammar), k&rya (poeiry), Sgama (reli- 
gious literature), etc. He was fortunate enough 
to secure the post of a R&jaguru. Two vaihsas of 
the PSli Buddhist literature, the SSsanavamsa and 
the Gkkndhavaibsa, tell us that it was he who com- 
posed the D&th&vainsa (P.T.S. Ed., p. 34 and 
J.P.T.S., 1886, p. 62). We know from the D&t;h&- 
vaihsa that originally it was written by the poets 
in the Sinhalese language and lat^ on rendered into 
Mfigadhibhfisft by Dhammakitti for the benefit of 
the people of the other countries at the request of 
Parakkamo, the Commander-in-chief of Ceylon, 
who placed lilUvatl on the. vacant throne of Ceylon. 
This lil&vatl, later on, became the queen of PafiSl- 
kramabfthu, the king of Ceylon. (Vei'ses 4-10.) 

The D&th&vaihsa was written in the Buddha 
era 846 during the reign of King 
Kittisirimeghavapna of Ceylon. 
Kem sa3rs that it is also known 
as Dalad&vaihsa compost about 310 A.D. Ik 
translated into P&li in A.D. 1200 under the title of 
D&th&vaihsa (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 89). 

The Dftth&vaihsa is an important contribution 
to the lustory of Pfili Buddhist 
fiterature. It is an historical record 
of the incidents connected with the tooth-relic of 


tne Buddha. It is as important as the MahAvamsa 
and the IMpavaihsa. The history of Ceylon would be 
incoi^lete without it. 

The D&thftvaihsa is a specimen of fine poetry. 

It . contains PdJi and some debased 
^nhalese words. Its vocabulary is 
ricn. Kem rightly remarks that it belong to the 
class of compendiums and contains repetitions of 
passages from more ancient works with more or 
less apoqryphal additions (Manual of Indian 
^Buddhkhi, p. 9). In the first chapter, stanzas are 
unritten in jagatichanda. ^zty stanzas are written 
in vaihsastha vritta and the last two in dragdlu^fi 
>dritth \ in the second chapter, stanzas are written 
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in ann^tupaphanda in pathyavaktra viitta and in 
mandSJbr&nta vritta ; in the third chapter* the stanzas 
are ^written in t^t^upachanda in upaj&ta* india- 
vajrft* upendravajrft* and iikharini vrittas ; in the 
fourth chapter* stanzas are written in atiiakvaif- 
chanda in mfiliin* s&ddulavikridita vrittas ; and in 
the last chapter* stanzas are written in dakvarichanda 
in vasantatilaka and dragdhar& vrittas. 

The D&th&vaxhsa aves an account of the tooth* 
- . . ^ „ relic of the Buddha which is said 

tt j«e ma . ^ have been brought to Ceylon by 

Dantakumftra, prince of Kalihga* from Dantapura* 
the capital of Kalihga. It consists of five chaptm* 
a brief summary of which is given below« 

Chapter 1. While the Buddha IKpankara was 
coming to the city of Bammavatl at the invitation 
of the people of the city* a hermit'’ named Sumedha 
showed his devotion by laying himself down on 
the muddy road which the Buddha was to cross. 
The Buddha walked over his body with his disciples. 
Sumedha prayed to the Buddha IHpahkara that he 
nright be a Buddha himself in future. Dipafikara 
granted him the boon whmreupon he set himself 
in all earnestness* to fulfil we ten pftramitfis 
(perfections). The hermit was in heaven prior to 
his last birth. At the instant of the gods* he 
was reborn in Kapilavastu in the family of Saddho* 
dana and in the womb of Mahftmfty&. As soon as 
he was reborn, he stood up and looked round and 
was worshipped by men and gods. He went seven 
steps nortnwmrds. He was named Siddhattha* 
kumftra. Three palaces* suitable for the three 
seasons of the year* were built for him. While 
going VO the garden, he saw an old man* a diseased 
mpn* a dead man* and a hermit. He then made up 
his mind to renounce the worldly life. With the 
help df the gods he left the palace and reached the 
river Anomft and on the baii^ of the river, he cut 
off his hair and threw it'upwards to the sky. Indra 

S t the hair and built a caitya ovmr it which is still 
lowHl as CQjamani Caitya. A potter brought a 
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yellow robe, a beggar's bowl, etc., for him. He put 
On the yellow robe and left for Rftjagaha. Thenoe 
he went iao Uruvelft and made strenuous efforts for 
six years to acquire bodhi (enlightenment). In the 
evening of the full-moon day of VaiS&kh, he went to 
the foot of the Bodhi tree and sat on a seat made 
of straw and defeated M&ra’s army. In the last 
watch of the night he acquir^ supreme knowledge. 
After the attainment of bodhi, he spent a week, 
seated on the same seat at the foot of the Bo-tree, 
enjoying the bliss of emancipation. He 8X>ent 
another week, lookkig at the Bodhi tree with stead- 
fast eyes. Another week was spent by him jA a 
place called Batanaghara near the Bodhi tree, 
meditating upon paticcasamuppida (dependent 
origination). He then went to the foot of the 
AjapSlanigrodha tree where he spent a week in 
meditation. He went to Mucalinda nSgabhavana 
where he was saved by the nftga from hailstorm. 
He then visited the B&j&yatana. Thence he started 
for Isipatanamigadava to preach his first sermon 
known as Dhammacakkapavattana, but on the way 
two merchants, Tapussa and BhalUka, offered him 
madhupindika (a kind of food prepared with honey 
and molasses). The Buddha placed them in two 
refuges. He then reached Isipatana on the full- 
moon day of the month of A^adha. He preached 
the Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta to the ^t band 
of five disciples he^ed by AMakondafina. 

Chapter K. The Buddha was thinking of doing 
good to the world. Nine months after ms attain- 
ment of bodhi, the Buddha made an aerial voyage 
to LahkS. to fulfil his mission and descended on the 
giUPden named Mahftnfigavana. Then he went to 
the meeting of the yakkhas and terrified them by 
creating stormy d%rkness, and heavy rains. The 
yakkhas having bmn greatly troubled by these, 
came to the Buddha and asked for protection. 
In the midst of the meeting he sat down on a seat 
of leather but by his miracmous mwer he made the 
seat very hot and owing to me excessivct heat 
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radiating irW the seat, the jakkhas became very 
much distressed and the leatW expanded so as to 
cover the whole of the idand of Lahk& and the 
yakkhas gathered together on the coast, unable to 
bear the excessive heat. The GiricUpa which was 
full of shady trees, was brought close to the island 
of Lanka by the Buddha and the yakkhas, to save 
themselves from the extreme heat, went into the 
Giridipa which was again set on its former site 
and thus the. island of Lanka was rid of the yakkhas. 
As soon as^the yakkhas left the island of Lahka^. 
he stopped his -miracle and many a go4 came to the 
island and surrounded him. The Buddha preached 
to the devas Dhamma and gave one of his hairs 
to God Sumaha who built a caitya over it on the 
top of the Sumanakuta Hill and worshipped it. 
Then the 'Buddha returned to Jetavana. Again 
he went to Lanka five years after his enlightenment 
and pacified the contest between Culodara and 
Mahodara for a jewelled throne. Again he came 
to the island of Lanka eight years after his enlighten- 
ment 4)eing invited by a nS>ga named Maniakkhika. 
The Buddha with five hundred disciples went to 
the house of Maniakkhika in Kalya^. A caitya 
biult over the seat offered by Maniakkhika and usM 
and left by the Buddha, was worshipped by the 
nftgas there. This caitya was named jCalyftnl Caitya. 
The Buddha then visited the Sumanakuta Hifir 
and left his footprints there. Thence "he went to 
lHghavfi.pI where he sat in meditation for some time. 
Thence he visited the -site of the Bodhi tree at 
Anurfiidhapura where also he sat in meditation 
fop some time. Thence he visited the Thupfir&ma 
and finished his work, in Ceylon. He preached 
Dhamma for forty-five years and obtained parinib- 
bftna on the ftdl-moon day of the month of Vat6&kha 
in the garden named Upavattana of the Malla kings 
near E^usInSrfi.. In the first watch of the night of 
his parinibbfina, he preached Dhamma to the MallaC, 
in the middle wat<m he made Subhadda an arahat, 
and in-the last watch he instructed the bhikkhus to 
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‘ be ardent and strenuous. Early m tbe nunming^ 
rose up from meditation and passed auray. Bfany 
miraclles -arere seen aftei;^^ narinibb&na, e.g.» the 
earth quaked from end to end, celestial music was 
p^yed, all trees became adorned with ' 
though it was not the time for flowets to bloom. 
The body of the Buddha was wrapped up in new 
clothes and cotton, five hundred times. It was 
put into a golden pot, full of oil A funeral pyre 
was prepared with scented wpbd such^ as sandal, 
^\^nty cubits in height, and the Mafia chiefs put the 
od-pot in the p 3 nre.'' As Mahakassapa^did not arrive, 
fim could not be kindled because it was desired by 
the gods that the Buddha’s body must not be burnt 
Before Mah&kassapa had worshipped it. As soon 
as Mah&kassapa came and worshipped the dead 
body of the Buddha, fire* was kindle. The dead 
body was so completely burnt as to leave no ashes 
or oharcoaL Only the bones of the Buddha of the 
colour of pearl and gold remained. On account of 
the Buddha’s desire the bones became'' separated 
excepting the four bones of the head, two cidlgr- 
bones, and teeth. Sarabhu, a disciple of S&ripUt^ 
went to Mahiangana in Ceylon taking with him one 
of the collar-bones of the Buddha and buitt a caltya. 
An arahat named Khema took a left tooth-relic 
of th 9 Buddha and over the remaining bone-relics, 
4dngs of tight countries began to quarrel, l^pa 
■ settled the dispute and divided the bones equally 
among the eight countries. The kings after having 
received the relics, took them to their respective 
kingdoms, built caityas over them, and worshipped 
them. One tooth-relic taken by il^ema was given 
to Brahmadatta, king of Kaltnga, who built & caitya 
over it and worshipped ' it. Brahmadatta’s son, 
EA^&ja, succeeded his father and worshipped, 
like his dead father, the caitya built over the tooth- 
rdiC of' the Buddha. EA^&ja’s son, Sunanda, 
sttooeeded him and did the same. Sunanda’s smi, 
Gkdiativa, succeeded him to the throne and did the 
same. Guhativa’s ministw, who 'was a false befiever, 
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aaked the Idng whether there was anythiiig super' 
natiural in.^e tooth-reli<t of the Bud<ma wmoh ^te 
king worshipped and for ^which valuable'' offerings 
were given by him. The king then narrated the 
various qualities of the tooth-reiio which showed 
miracles when prayed for. The minister ^ve up 
his false belief and became a follower of the Buddha. 
The heretics seeing this became very much dis> 
satisfied. Ouluuffve^ ordered all the niganthas to 
be driven out of the.Ungdom. The niganthiui went 
to King Pandu of P&taliputta, who was then a very 
powerful king' of Jambudipa. They complained 
to Papdo that King Guhasiva being jb> king sub- 
ordinate to him (Pandu) worshipped the bone of ja 
dead person (that is, Buddha’s relic) without 
worshipping Brahmft, Siva, and others whom he 
(Pandu) worshipped and they further complied 
that Guhasiva ridiculed the deities worshi{q)ed by 
him (Pandu). Hearing this King Papd^ grew angry 
and sent one of his subordinate kings called CittaySna 
with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Guhasiva 
with -fche tooth-relic. Cittayana informed Guhasiva 
of his mission and Guhasiva welcomed him cordially, 
showed him the tooth-relic of the Buddha, and 
narrated to him the virtues possessed by it. Citta- 
ySna became very much pleased with him and 
became a follower of the Buddha. 

Chapter HI. Cittayana then informed Guhasiva 
c£ the order of King Pandu. Guhasiva with the 
tooth-reho on his het^, followed by a large number 
of foUowers with valuable presents for K^g Papdu» 
went to Pataliputta. The niganthas requested 
King Pandu not to offer any seat to Guhasiva, and 
they also requested hiin to set fire to the tooth- 
reli'c. A big pit of burning charcoal was dug by 
the king’s cohunand and the heretics after taking 
away the tooth-relic, threw it into the fire. As 
soon aj it came in contact with fire, fire became as 
cool as the winter breeze and a lotus blossomed 
in the fire and in the midst of the lotus, the tooth- 
1^0 tens placed. Seeing this ^nder, many heretics 
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mve up false belief,, but the king himself being a 
b^ever for a long ^e, could not give up 
false beUet and ordered the^tooth-relic to be destroyed 
b^ stone, which found its place in the sky. The 
n^an^has asked the king not to attach great 
importance to the miracles as they were not tm> 
precedented. The tooth-relic was put in a casket 
and the niganthas were asked to take it out and 
throw it away, but none could do so. The king 
declared that he who would be able to take out 
the tooth-relic, would be rewarded. ^ An&tha- 
pin^ka’s great grandson recollecting -the virtues of 
the Buddha |tnd the deeds done by his great grand- 
father for the Buddha, was very much pleased to 
know of the declaration - and went to take the 
tooth-relic out of the casket. He praised the 
tooth-relic much- and then the tooth-relic rose up 
to the sky and then came down to rest on the head 
of the great grandson of AnS,thapindika. The 
niganthas told lUng Pandu that due to the influence 
of AnS.thapindika’s great grandson the tooth-relic 
could rise up to the sky and come down to- rest 
on the head of the great grandson. The nigaii^thaS 
denied the influence of the tooth-relic which displayed 
various miracles according to the desire of Anatha- 
pin^ka’s great grandson. The tooth-relic was 
thrown into a moat. OittaySna advised the king 
that he should follow Dhamma of the Buddha 
because by worshipping the tooth-relic, BimbisSsa 
and other kings attained nirv&na. Thus advised 
he gave up false belief and brought the tooth-relic 
with great pomp. King GuhafiAva was cordially 
received by King Pandu and both of theni did many 
meritorious dee^. 

Chapter IV. A king named Khiradh&ra came 
to fight with Kingw Pandu who became victorious. 
Pa^du after re-establishing peace in his kingdom, 
jaent back Guhasiva with Buddha’s tooth-r^o to 
Kalinga. Dantakumftra, son of the king of tJjjain, 
came to Kalinga to worship the tooth-relic. Guhasiva 
cordially welcomed him and became ''pleased to 



hear the qualities of Dantakum&ra and afterwards 
gave his daughter in marriage to Bantakumftra. 
After the d^eat of Dantakumfira, his sons and 
nephews came to Malaya vana, a town near Danta- 
pura, to take away the tooth-relic by force. Fully 
realising the danger, Guhaslva asked his son-in-law 
and daughter to go to Ceylon with the tooth-relic. 
As the king of Ceylon and his subjects were faithful 
to the Buddha, he thought Ceylon, would be the 
best and safest place for the relic. At this time 
MahSsena,'a friend of Guhasiya, was the king-ef 
Ceylon, The' son-in-law and the daughter with 
theTelic sailed by a merchant ship from the port 
ol TSrmbralixjri. The ship reached Ceylon safeiy- 
with the relic. 

Chapter V. Dantakumfira and his wife with 
the rehc went to a village near the eastern gate of 
Anurfidhapura in the ninth year of the reign of 
Kittisirimegha, son of Mahfipdisena. Dantakumfira 
inet an arahat and informed him of the tooth-relic 
which he brought to Ceylon for its safety. The 
aiiabat after hearing this, went to the king and 
mformed him of the matter. MahSdisena, the pre- 
ceding king of Ceylon, was a friend of Guhasiva, 
king of Kalihga, who did not know that Mahfidisena 
had died and his son, Kittisirimegha, was on the 
throne of Ceylon. Dantakumfira and his wife 
became very much grieved to know that Mahfidisena 
was no more and his son Kittisirimegha nad succeeded 
him on the throne. The king of Ceylon after learning 
from the arahat that the tooth-relic was brought 
to Ceylon for its safety by Dantakumfira and his 
wife, became very much pleased. The king aad 
the queen of Ceylon went barefooted to Megnagiri- 
vihfira, residence of the arahat,, to receive the relic. 
Hiey brought the relic to tho* palace and pkced 
it on the throne with great devotion. The citizens 
of Ceylon, the bhikkhus well- versed in the Tripital^, 
and the arahats came to worship it. The king 
knew that the colour of the relic was as white 
as the morning star. But finding it not to be so 
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when it was takeii out of the oadcet, suiQKioioii 
airoBe in the mind of the king, but his suspicion was 
soon leniov^ when thi relic dispUyM several 
mirades. The king built a special temple and 
kept it. there. All the Sinhalese monks and house- 
holders assembled at Anurftdhapura to worship the 
tooth-relic. At this time a question arose as to the 
section of the monks to whom the toothrrelic would 
be entrusted for its safety andrmanagement. The 
king decided that the twth-reiic would select its 
own abode. The tooth-relic placed cn a fully 
decorated elephant" was taken round the dity ana 
was brought^to the place where the Thera Mahdnda 
meached his first sermon aftw reaching Ceylon, 
^e king of Ceylon ruled that the reUc would 
takm round the city once in a year in spring. The 
temple where if was kept, was extended at the 
cost of nine lacs. After the death of Kittisirimegha, 
his successors such as BuddhadSsa worshipped it 
with devotion and protected it.‘ 

The Cha-kesa-dhfitu-vaihsa has bron edited 
by Minayeff of St. Petersburg in 
J.P.T.S., 1886. It is a work by a 
modem Burmese author of unknown 
date. It), is a mixture of prose and poetry. The 
ladguage is simple and the diction notewortl^. It 
contakis acoouht of the thupas raised by Sakka, 
Pajjunna, Manimekhalft, Addhikan&vika, Varuna- 
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^ The D&th&vaiiisa has been eOited in Devanfigari character 
and translated into English by Dr. B. C. Law and published by 
Messrs. Motilal Banarsidas, proprietors of the Piinjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Lahore. Beside, there are two Sinhalese ediUons 
(b^ Terunnanse and Sflftlaftkftra); a^id a F.T.S. (London) edition 
published in 1884 in J.P.T.S. There is another English translation 
of this work by Mutu CkKxmaraswaixii, published by Messrs.. Trttbner 
and Co., London. A French version of this work appeared in Paris 
in 1884 imder the name ** Le Dd^vahfa ; on, Histoire de la dent 
velique da Buddha €k>taina : po4^ dpique pali de Dhainmakitti *. 
The^ Is a commentary on the D^AhSvaihsa known as the 
dbititvaiiisaVkft mentioned in an inacriptioa of the 18th century 
AJ>* Fide also Q. Turnour~Acoount of the TooUuBdio of C^}on 
(Xiu8.B.vLl 
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nfigarftja, and j^ttan&vika ovef thediair relics of tbe 
Buddha. 

The Gandhavaihsa mw been edited. by Jlfinayeff. 

- - His .edition is based on Bunnese 

(ilMllCUlWftlllSft* _♦ j . TTj * «« * j 

manuscnpts. It is a small and 
interosting outline of the history of P&U books. It 
is written mostly in prose. B^des the books of 
the canon, there is contained in it a sketch of the 
history of more mQdem PdJi works far more detailed 
than tbat^in the Sdsanavaihsa. A list of authors 
and their^ works as stated in the Gandhavanisa...i8 
given dbelow & — 

• Mah&kaccd.yfl^ : — ^KsLCoftyanagandho,' Mah&- 
niruttigandbp, Cullaniruttigandho, Nettigandbo. 
Petakopadesagandho, Vapnanitigandho. 

Buddhaghosa : — ^Visuddhimaggo, Sumahgala* 
vilfisini, PapafLcasGdani, S&ratth^kpakSsinl, Maxio- 
rathapurani, Samantapft8&dik&, Parcunatthakathfi., 
Kahkh&vitaranl, DhammapadatthakatHi., J&ta> 
katthakathSr, Khuddakap&thatthakathSr, Apada* 
natthaka1;h&. 

Buddhadatta : — ^Vinayavinicchayo, Uttaravi- 

nicchayo, Abhidhammftvatftro, Madhuratthavilfisinl. 

An^da Mhlatikam. 

Dhammapftla : — ^Nettipakaranatthakath&,. Iti- 
vuttaka-atthakathA, Udftnatthakathfi., Cariy6- 
pitaka-atthakath&, Therag9.thavtbakathA VimSna- 
vatthiissa Vimalavilfisini nSma atthakathk, 
Petavatthussa VimalavilSsinl n&ma attbakathfl; 
Paramatthama£ijns&, IKghanikftyatthakathAdUnath 
catunnaih atthakathftnam Unatthapakfisin! n&ma . 
tlka, J&takattha>kath&ya UnatthapakSsiid n&ma 
Paramat^hadlpan^ LlnatthavannanA 

Iklahftvajirabuddbi : — Vinayagan^. 

Vimalabuddhi Mukhamatt^panl. 

Cullavajiro ; — ^Atthabyakkhyftnaih. 

I>I]Miiikaro Bupasiddhi{M^rapaih, Bhpa- 
siddhi^^ih Summaj^hcasuttaih. 

CuUadhammap&io ’ — Saccasaihkhepaih. 

Kassapo: — Mohavicchedaid, Vimatiochediuil, 

BuddhavE^bea, Anftgatavaihsa. 
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Mahfinftma : — S&ddhammapakfisanf, Mahft* 

yamsa, Cullavaiiisaih. 

Upas'ena : — Saddhaimnatthitikam. 

MoggallS^na: — ^Moggallanaky&karanam. 

Saihgharakkhita : — Subodh&lamkaram. 

Vuttodayakara : — ^Vuttodaya, Sambandhacint3>, 
Navatikaih. 

Dhammasiri : — Khuddasikkhaih. 

Aniiruddha : — Khuddasikkham. 

Anuruddha : — Paramatthavinicchayam, Nftma- 
rijpaparicchedarii, Abhidhammatthasamgahapa- 
karanam. 

Khema ; — Khemam. 

SSLriputta ; — Saratthadipani, Vinayasamgaha- 
pakaranarh, Saratthamanjusam, Pancakaih. 

Buddhanaga ; — ^Vinayatthamanjusaih. 

Navo Moggallana ;--AbhidhftnappadIpikam, 

Vacissaro : — Sambandhacintfttika, Moggallana- 
byikaranassatika, Namarupaparicchedatika, 

Padarupavibhavanam, lOiemapakaranassatIka, 
Mulasikkhayatika, Vujttodayavivaranam, Suma6- 
galapasadani, Balavataro, Yogavinicchayo, Slma- 
lankara, Buparupavibhaga, Paccayasamgaho. 

Sumangala : — ^Abhidhammatthavikasanl, Abki- 
dbammal^ha-Vibhavanl. 

Dhammakitti Dantadhatupakaranarii. 

Medhaihkaro z^^inacaritain. 

Saddhammasiri : — Saddatthabhedacinta. 

Devo ^umanaku^vannana. 

GuUabuddhaghoso ; — Jatatta^nidanam, Sotat- 
ta^nidanaih. 

Batt^hapala : — Madhurasavahinl. 

Aggavaiiisa : — Saddanltipakarapani. 

Vimalabuddhi : — ^Mahatlkaih. 

Uttama : — Baiavataratlkam, Lingatthaviva* 
ranatlkaih. 

Kyacvaraiino ^addabindu, Paramatthabiiidu- 
pakarapanL 

^ Saddhammaguru : — Saddavuttipakaeanaih. 

Aggapan^ta :--Lokuppatti. 

SaddhammajotipiyUk t-^^malarfikaraasatlka, 
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Mfitikatthadipaal, Vinayasamiiitth&nadlpanl, Ga^* 
dhasfiiOy Patth§iiaganan&nayo, Samkkepa> 
vapnan&f Suttaniddeso, PHtimokkhavisodhah!. 

Nava Vimalabuddhi : — Abhidhammapannara- 
sa^thftnaih. 

VepuUabuddhi : — Saddasarattha j aliniy Utlkd^, 
Vuttodayatika, Paramatthamanjusa, Dasagandhi- 
vannana, Magadhabhut&vidaggaih, Vidadhimukkha- 
mandanatlki^ 

Ariyavamsa : — Manisaramanjusain, Manidiparh, 
Gand3.bhai'anaih, Mahanissaram, Jatakavisodhanaih. 

■Civaro Janghadasassa tikam. 

Nava medhaiiikaro : — Lokadipakasaraih. 

Sariputto : — Saddaviittipakasakassatikam. 

Saddhammaguru : — Sad da vuttipakasanarii. 

Dhammasenapati :-- Karikaih, Etimaaarnidi- 
pakam, and Manoharam. 

N anasagaro : — Lingatthavi varanapakasanaiii. 

Abhaya : — Saddatthabhedacintaya mahatikaih. 

Gunasagaro : — Mukhaipattasararh tat-tlkam. 

'Subhutacandana : — Lingatthavi varanap a k a r a - 
nam. 

Udumbaranamacariyo : — Peta kopadesassa 
tikam. 

Upatissacariya : — ^AnSgatavariisassa atthakatha. 

Buddhapiya : — Saratthasaingahanamagandho. 

Dhammanandacariy a : — K a c c ^y anasaro, 
'Kaccayanabhedath, and Kaccayanasarassatika. 

Gandhacariyo : — Kurundigandha. 

Na^tacariya : — Saddasaratthajaiin!. 

Works of unknown authors mentioned in the 
Gandbavamsa are stated below : — 

Mahapaccariyaih, PuranatTka, Mulasikkhatika, 
Linatthapakasin!, Nisandeho, ^ Dhammanusarapi, 
Neyy&sandati, Neyyfisandatiya tika, Sumahavataro, 
Lokapafiiiattipjikara^ih,Tathagatupattipakaranaih, 
Nalatadhatavannana, , Sihalavatthu, Dhammadl* 
pako, Patipattisamgaho, Visuddhimaggagandhi* 
Abhidhammagandbi, Nettipakarapagandbi, Visud* 
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dhimaggaouUanavaftkfty Sotappamfiluil, PMftda- 
jananl, Subddhftlaiikftraas^ Nava^ft^ Qtll^ttlia^- 
kazh, BSlappabodhaiiaii», Saddatthabhedaointftya 
majjhhuatikaih, K&iikSrya^Ikaih, Etiin&iiainidlpi- 
kftyatlkarii, Dlpavaihsa, Thupavaihsa, and 
Bodfaivaiiisa. 

The author of the SSeaiiavaihsa givm an outline 
of Buddha’s life and briefly deate 
snavaiDsa. thrpe- Buddhist Councils 

held during the reigns of the three Indian kin^, 
Aj6tasattu, K&lfisoka, and Asoka. After the Thira 
Council was over^ Moggaliputta Tissathera sent, 
Buddhist missionaries to afferent countries* for 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith.. PailfiSsftnd, 
the author of the Sfisanavaihsa, speaks of tiho 
nine regions visited by the missionaries. But of 
these nine, five are placed ui Indo-China. Dr. Mabel 
Bode is of opinion that the author’s horizon seems 
to be limited, first by an orthodox desire to claim 
most of th3 early teachers for the comiMes of the 
South (and hence to. prove the purest possible 
sources for the Southern doctrines), and secondly 
by a certain feeling of national pride. According 
to this account, Maha-Moggaliputta Ti^sa (as u 
with a special care for the religious future of 
Maramma) sent two separate missionaries to neigh- 
bouring regions in the valley of the Irawaddy — 
besides thr^ others, who visitira Laos and Pegu. 

The Thora Mj^nda went to Ceylon for tibe 
propagation of the ‘ faith during the reign of the 
Sin^lese King Dev&naihpiyatissa who was a 
contemporary of the Indian i^g Asoka.^ 

Sona and Uttara visited Suvappabhfimi 
(Sudhammapura — ^that is, Thaton at the nfouth of 
the Sittaung Biv^). The author holds that even 
before the sending out of tiie miraionaries to 
SuvapQabhiimi by Momaliputta TissJ?bthera, the 
President of the Third Buddhist Council, Buddha 
came here personally with- a number of bhikkhus 
to preach his doctrines. 

MBbhlBiakkhita Thera spread Buddoism^in file 
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Yona country (the country of tEe Shan tribes about 
2imm4). 

Yonakarakkhita Thera visited the country of 
'Vanavftsl (the region round Prome) and propagated 
Buddhism there. 

Majjhantika visited Kasmira and Gandh&ra 
(the 6andh&ra country) lay on the right bank of 
the Indus, south of E^bul, and the wnole country 
became a strong Briddhist hold. 

It through Mah&>Bevata Thera that 

Buddhism found its way into ^Mahiihsakamand^da 
(Andhra country), 

Mah&-Dhammarakkhita Thera wCbt to MahA- 
ra^^ha, (MahAnagara-ra^^ha or Siam) and spread 
Buddhism there. 

Majjhima Thera spread the Buddhist faith in 
Cinarattha (the Himavantapadesa of the Ceylon 
books). 

Now we shall deal with the history of the 
spread of Buddhism in Aparantara()^ha which (placed 
by Eurox>ean scholars west of the Punjab) is no 
bther than the SunAparaHta of the Burmese, i.e., 
the region lying west of the upper Irawaddy. 

The SSsanavaihsa brings before us a, picture of 
the relations of State and Samgha in Burma from 
the time of Anuruddha, with his constant adviser, 
Arahanta, to the time of Meng-Dun-Mehg, with his 
Council of MahAtheras. Those relatlbns were one 
of mutual dei^ndence. The (^er, though 
enriched by the gifts of pious laymen, yet depends, 
in the last resort, upon the king. l%e peaceful, 
easy life dear to the Burmese bhik^u, the necessary 
calm for study or the- writing of bool^ the land or 
water to be set apart for ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
all these are only secured by t^e king’s favour and 
protection. This accounts for the general loyalty 
of the Saihgha to the head of the State. The 
king’s despotism is alsorheld in check. 

“ At the lowest, the royal gifts of vihAras and 
the buildup of oedyas are eiwer the price prid 
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down for desired prosperity and victory, or the 
atonement for bloodshed ^iind plunder ; and the 
despot dares not risk the terrors, the degradation, 
that later births, in coming time, may hold in 
store for him, if he injures or neglects the Sathgha.” 
As a rule, the king was the recognised authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs. This is evident from 
Anuruddha’s vigorous reforms. The Samghar&ja 
is not the elected Head of the Order. He is appoint^ 
by the king, whose favourite and tutor he usually 
is. It appears from the Parupana Ekaihsika con- 
troversy that the king’s jWAver to settle a religious 
question by royal decree is fully recognised by the 
Saiiigha. But we also see the king hinxaelf under liis 
3/^riya’s influence, so far as to ensure his favouring 
the orthodox or unorthodox school, according to 
the views of the Samgharaja. 

The history of religion in Mramma is nothing 
more than the history of the Buddhist Order in 
Sun§.paranta and Tambadipa. The history of the 
Burmese as a nation centres in a group "of cities — 
Pugan, Sagain, Ava, Pany&, Amarapura, Mandalay 
— each, in its turn, the seat of kings. 

The early Buddhist stronghold in Burma was 
at Sudhanimapiu'a, the capital of Manohari, king 
of Pegu. Anuruddha, king of Pugan, at 'the 
instance of Arahanta, a great thera who came from 
Sudhammapura to Pugan, made war with Manohari 
and brought the sacred relics and books to Pugawr 
All the members of the Samgha in ThatSn (Sudham- 
mapura) were also transferred to Pugan. Anuruddha 
further sent for copies from Ceylon, which Arahanta 
compared with those of Pegu, to settle the readings. 

During the reign of Narapatisisu, the celebrated 
teacher, Uttarajiva, came from Sudhammapura to 
Arimaddana and established religion there. His 
pupil Chapada who spent ten years studying in 
Ceylon ^ttimed with four colleagues to the capital 
'After the death of Ohapada sepairate schools came 
inte existence, having then* origin in certain ^f- 
ijOrimCes that arose between the three surviving 
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teachers — Sivali, Tamalinda, "and Ananda. The 
schools are together known as Pacchftgana to 
distinguish them from tliewearlier school in Arimad- 
dana (Purimagana) founded by Arahanta. 

The reign of Kyocva is highly important for the 
history of Buddhism. He was himself the author 
of two manuals — ^Paramatthabindu and Saddabindu, 
for the use of his wives, and one of his daughters 
wrote the Vibhatyattha. We are told of the 
science and^zeal of the women of Aiimaddana, and 
anecdotes are told of their skill in grammar and the 
keenness of their wit. 

In the reign of Bureng Naung religion^ thrived 
most. It is^recorded of him that he even forced 
Buddhism on the Shans and Muslims in the north 
of' his kingdom. 

In the reign of Siri>Mahasihasurasudhanunaraj& 
begins a new chapter in the history of Burmese 
BuddJ^m — ^the Parupana-Ekaihsika controversy. 
The rise and many phases of the dispute are set 
forth at length by the authpr of the Sasanavaihsa. 
Tjro .sects arose — ^the Ekaiiisika sect (it was named 
so for going about in the village with one shoulder 
uncovered by the upper garment) and the Parupana 
sect (this school strictly observed the wearing 
of the upper garment on both shoulders, during 
the village rotmds). During the reign of Bpdoan 
Prft the question was settled for good.' A royal 
decree established the PSxupana practices for tho ' 
whole of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Meng-dun-Meng we come 
to the last controversy, perhaps recorded because it 
points to the influence of the Burmese Samgha in 
Ceylon.- An ancient §Im& in the island (Ceylon) 
was the subject of dispute. The matter was brought 
for judgment to the Samgharft^ at Mandalay, by 
deputations from both sides. Tne Samghar&jft gave 
judgment a^r consulting various sacred texts. 
The members of both sides received presents from 
the king. Thus the history of religion in Aptuahta 
closes. 
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The edition of ihe S&aanavaihsa* is based on 
two palm-leaf MSS. in the British Museum. It is a 
non-eanonical book and is^a text of Burmese author- 
ship. It is a very interesting historical worlc The 
author Pafiiiaswftmi, who dates his book 1223 of 
the Burmese Common Era 1861 A.D., was the 
tutor of the then reigning king of Burma and 
himself a pupil of the head of the Order at Mandalay 
The table of contents promises a general history of 
Buddhism drawn from a few welir-raiown^P&li works, 
e.g., A^^hakatha, Vinaya Pi^ka, Mahavaihsa, and 
Olpavaihsa. Events are brought up to the time 
of the Third Council in the time of Asoka and the 
sending forth of missionaries by the Thera Mah&- 
Mogganputta Tissa. The later history of religion 
consists of nine chapters, which falls into two 
parts. The firsts part consists of a few legends 
strung together with quotations from Buddhaghosa 
and Dipavamsa. The accounts of Ceylon and 
Burma seen) to be more careful and complete than 
those of other matters of this group. Tiie second 
part covers three-fifths of the book and treats 
solely of the history of Buddhism in Burma prop^ 
In part one, the section dealing with the missions 
strikes the key-note of the SSsanavaihsa" A few 
geographi(6al notes explained the nine regions 
visited by the first ^missionaiies. A careful study of 
this Work shows the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the commentaries. The style imitates that of 
Buddhaghosa and his successors. There are no 
points of philological interest. The book gives us 
an interesting record of the part played •by the 
Buddha’s religion in the social and intelfectual life. 
Pa^fiaswftmi’s history is a purely ecclesiastical piece 
of work. This work has been edited by Mabel 
Bode, Ph.D., for the P.T.S., London. 


^ Bead (SMaanavaihsadlpa edited by Jfiaoatilaka N&yidES 
Panoaiee ead Blaaoavaduadlpa}^ by VimalaaSro UnnSoae. Bead 
idao *!1l1ie author of the Stoa n evariMa ** by M. Bode, J.B.A.Sm 
18W, n». 674-S76. 
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V&Ll MANUALS 

iNTBODtrcraON 

SaiAgaha is an earliw Pfili nomenclature for both 
a oomi^tion and a manual. The later term 
AtihoMra is precisely an equivalent of the English 
handbook -or manual The Buddhist teachers had 
indeed 'developed the art of manual writing much 
euhar, the Khuddakapatha, the Patimokkha, and 
the Abhldhamma treatises, aU partaking of the 
character of manuals. The manuals were written 
in both prose and verse and in some oases in the form 
of Karikas. As a matter of fact most of the works 
of Thora Buddhadatta represent so many manuals 
in the sha];>e of Karikas. Buddhaghosa’s writing 
are consj^ouous by the absence of such manuals 
with the k>litary exception, of the Visuddhimagga. 
The same holds true in the case of Dhammapala’s 
iVritmgs. The art continued nevertheless and coming 
to someu^t later times we have a mimber of works 
that desdhre to be classed under manuals. , Although 
the' subject-matters of these manuals vary, one 
predominant feature of each ot them is this that 
re presents its theme systematically in & somewhat 
and concise form, purporting tcr^ be used as a'' 
handbook of constant reference. 

The ScuxasamJehepa is a religious work on truth 
^ written by DhammapSla Thera. 

^ Maialasekera points out that there 
seems to be some uncertainty as to the authone^p 
and date of the Saccasaihkhepa. The Saddhamma- 
saifa^ha ass^ns it to Ananda. ^ The Saccasaihkhepa 
has been edited by Dhamm&r&ma Bhikkhu. There 
are five chapters hi it dealing with rhpa (form), 


The Pfili literatore of Ceylozujp. 202. 
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vedand. (feeling), cittapavatti (thought)^ paki^i^- 
kasaiiigaha, and nibb&na, ^ It is Imown as the 
summary of the truth, published by the P.T.S. 
in J.P.T.S., 1917-1919. It consists of 387 stanzas. 
Khpa or form is one of the five }chandhas. The 
destruction of the four elements means the destruc- 
tion of rfipa. There are three kinds of vedanS. or 
feelings, feeling that is pleasant, feeling that i$- 
unpleasant, and feeling that is neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant, i.e., indifferent. All ' the three vedanSs 
ace to be done away with, for they are painfuL 
Citta or thought when attached to rfiga or passion 
leads to. repeated births which are full of misery. 
When citta is detached from passion J;here is no 
reSirth for a being. The Pakinnakasaihgahi^* 
vibhaga treats of miscellaneous subjects, e.g., pride, 
sloth, niggardliness, and their evil effecte. The last 
chapter deals with nirv&na which means destruction 
of all passions and desires and avoidance of all 
worldly miseries. 

The Abhidhammatthfi-Sangaha^ has served for 
probably eight centuKes as a piimer 
^***'‘saAga^***’*~ of psychology and philosophy in 
Burma and Ceylon, and a whole 
literature j)f exegesis has grown up around it, the 
latest additions to which are but of yesterday. The 
manual is ascribed to a teacher named Anuruddha ; 
but nothing is known about him except the fact 
that he had compiled two other treatises on philo-^ 
sophy, and one of them was written while the 
author was at Kancipura or Gonjeeveram. Burmese 
tradition asserts that he was a thera of (^ylon and 
wrote the compendium at the Sinhal^ vihftra 
founded by Somadevi, queen .of King Vattag&mapI 
who flourished between 88-76 B.G., a date fi^itiously 
early fpr the book. In fact, Anuruddha is believed 
to have lived earlier' than 12th but later than the 

^ AbMdhamxnattha-Saf^ha^im" Compendium Buddhigtiaeher 
Philoeophie und Psychologies VoL I, by BrahmacM Ooviada 
desenrbs xnention. ^ 
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8th ceiitii]y.A.D. S&riputta compUed a paiuphrose 
to this book. The Abhidhammattha-Sahgaha has 
been edited and published in J.P.T.S., 1883, and 
translated ivith notes by Shwe Zan Aung and 
revised by Mrs. Rhys Davids under the name of 
the Compendium of Philosophy included in the 
P.T.S. translation series. 

The Abhidbammattha-Sahgaha is classed in 
0Ui« coaumpo- Burmese bibliography under a elas- 
raiy pbUoBophimi sified list of Philosophical manuals, 
KMauois. ^ number. They are ; — 

1. Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, by Anuruddha, 

2. Paramattha Vinicchaya, by Anuruddha, 3. Abhi» 
dhammavatSra, by Buddhadatta, 4. BupfirGi^* 
vibhGga, by Buddhadatta, 5. Saccasaihkhepa, by 
Dhammapala, 6. Mohavicchedani, by Kassapa, 
7. Khemapakarana, by Khema,^ 8. N&m&o&ra- 
^paka, by Saddhamma Jotipala, and 9. NamaibQpa- 
pariccheda, by Anuruddha. 

The Abmdhammattha-Sahgaha, because of its 
exclusively condensed treatment, 
stimulated a large growth of ancillary 
works, of which the following have 
uptill now been known. 

A. Pour tlkfts or commentaries ; 1. Porftna- 
tlkftj by Navavimala Buddhi of Ceylon, 2. Abhi- 
dhammattha-vibh&vanl, by Sumahgala of Ceylon, 

3. Sahkhepa^vappanG, by Saddhamma^ JotipSla 
of Burma, and 4. Paramattha'cBpanl-tfkft, by Ledi 
Sadaw of Burma. 

B. A * Key ’ to the ^ka-gyaw, entitled 
Manis&ramahju, by Ariyavamsa of Sagaing, Burma. 

C. A commentary entitled Madhu>Sftrattha- 
(Upanl, l>y Mah&nanda.of Hanthawaddy, Burma.* 

D. A number of works, not in Pftli, but in 
Biucmese : 

1. Abhidhammattha-sahgana-madhu, a modern 
work by Mogaung Sadaw, 2. Abhidhammattha* 
sahgahargandM, a modern work by Payagyi Sadaw^ 
3. Paramattha-SarGpa'bhedanI, by VisuddhfirfiAna 
&tdaw. 4 Abhidhammattha-SarGpar^paka, by 
17 , 
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&i>daw, 4. Abhidhammattha-8arGpa>dlpdka, by the 
late Myobying}^!, and 5. -a number of analytical 
works entitled ^auk. 

The Abhidhammattha-Sahgaha covers very, 
rm. AVV.JV largely the same range of aubiect- 
msttba-safigahft matter OS that of the Visuddhimagga, 
and the Visuddhi- though the amplitude of treatment 
”***“■ and the order and emphasis of 

treatment in each are different. But they a]i?e to 
some extent complimentary, and . as such still 
hold the field as modem text-books for students of 
Buddhism in Buddhist countries. 

The Abhidhammattha-Safigaha is so highly 
cond^ised that it consists, for the most part, of 
terse, jejune sentences, which are not easily intelli- 
gible to lay readers. It is, therefore, profitable 
to have a r^ume of the main topics and problems 
of the whole work as a Manual of Buddhist Psycho- 
logy and Philosophy. 

Mind is ordinarily defined as that which is 
conscious of an object; and the 
“ ' Buddhists have tried to frame their 
definition with the help of fifty-two mental attributes 
or properties enumerated in Part U of^the Abhi* 
dhaimmattha-Sangaha. But the definition of mind 
is also a division of mind, and our author’s division 
into ved^n4, fifina, and safikhSra corresponds to 
Baines di'^ion of the mind into feeling, thought 
or intellect, and will or volition. 

Consciousness (vifififina) has, therefore, been 
defined as the relation between firammaQi^ (subject) 
and ftxinnmaQa (object), In this relatiop the object 
presented is termed paccaya (the rdiatin^ thihgl 
and the subject, pacca^mppanna (the thing relatea;. 
The two terms are thus relative. 

. The object of Consciousness is either object of 
Sense or object of Thought. Olyect of sense 
:snbdi\dd^ itself into five olassea-«ght, -sound, 
'imell, taste, and touch,' whi<di are ooUectively 
paildtnkinmaQa (fiyefold object). The object 
of of five sub-clauaes : <fitta . 
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(mind), cetamka (mental properties), pasida, rupa 
and sukhumarupa (sensitive and subtle qualities of 
body), pannati (name, idea, notion, concept), and 
nibb&na. These ai% collectively termed dhamm&- 
rammapa. . 

The Panfiatti object consists of several sub- 
p _ clauses.. Fannatti is either (1) that 
* ' which makes known (paiiii&petiti) ; or 
(2) that which is made known (panhapiyatlti), corres> 
ponding to our author’s terminology-^addapahhatti 
and Atthapafmatti which are undoubtedly relative- 
terms. Saddapanhatti is a name (of a thing) 
which, when expressed in words, or represented by 
a sign is called a * term ’. It is synon3nnous with 
nama-pannatti. Atthapanhatti is the idea or notion 
of the attributes of a thing made known or 
represented by a name. In other \»*brds, it is equi- 
valent to ‘ concept ’ and is subdivided into Various 
classes. PaMatti has been distinguished from Para- 
mattha in the sense that the former is nominal and 
conceptual whereas the latter is real. 

The object comprehen<hng, as it does, the 
subject, is wider, more extensive than the latter. 
This is probably one reason why greater prominence 
is given to the object patthgna. In Buddhism 
there is no actor apart from the action, no percipient 
apart from perception. In other wor^, there Is' ho 
conscious subject behind consciousness. 

‘ like the current of the river (nadi i^to 
viya) is the Buddhist idea of exis- 
*^ew!!****"* tence. For no two consecutive 
moments is the fabric of the body 
the same, and this, theory of the ceaseless change or 
dux is called anicca-dhamma which is applied alike 
‘to the body and the mind, or the Bdhg and thought 
respectively. "The dividing line between these two 
is termed mano-dvftra, the Tbreehold of Gohscipus- 
ness. life, then, in the Buddhist view of thihgs, 
is like an ever-changiag river, having its source in; 
bhrl^ its goal in death, receiving from the tzibut 
streams sense constant accretions to its '* 
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aiid evet'dispensinj' to the world hround it the 
tiiought-stuft it has gathered by the way. 

Sablimmal consciousness is either kftma, r&pa 
or arupa; Supialiminal conscious- 
^ oiM^- ness is normal, supemdnual, and 

transcendental Normal consejous- 
ness is termed k&macitta, so called 
because desire t>r k&ma prevails on the plane or 
existence. Supernormal cons^oushess is tchned 
Makaggat&citta because it has" reached the sublime 
etate, and is further distinguished as rupa, or 


arupacitta. 

X^onscipusness in this fourfold classificatioQ. is 
primarily composed of seven mental 
UmveisaiBianitai -properties (cetewikas)— namely, oon- 
(pha^sa), feeling (vedanft), per- 
•piounesa. ception (saufla), will or volition 

(cetanfi), oneness of object (ekaggatS.), 


p^chio life ( jlvitindriya), and attention (manasikSi’a). 
These seven mental projierties are ternaed sabba- 


oitta-s&dharana or universals, because they are* 


common to every class and state of consciousness. 


or every separate act of mind or thought. There 
are forty-five different properties distinguishing one 
class £rom another. And those, in varying combina- 
tions, give rise to the eighty-nine classes of conscious- 
ness enumerated in Part I of the Abhidhammattha- 


'Safigaha,'- or according to a broader classification, 
one himdred and twenty-one. The seven mental 
properties have been enumerated above ; there are, 
besides these, six particular specific or accidental 
properties. These are vitakka, vic&ra, adhimokkha, 
viriya, p!ti, and chanda. The four universal bad 
oetasikas or properties are Moha, ahirika, anottappa, . 
and uddhacoa. Besides these, there are also two 
specific cetasikas-- or properties, lobha and ditthi. 
All these properties are discussed and explained 
ip the body, of the book. 

Of these and other classes of oonsoioosness 


lhaking up a total of eighty-nine, some function 
As Causes or karma, some as resultants or. vip&ka. 
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* * 

and some ave noti-causai or>- knyft. Besidra these 
three classes, there axe two ele* 

. “4 ”• meats in every oonsoioiisness, the 

S:2oSSd!" Cioastant and the Variable. The 
form of consciousness is the cons- 
tant element, and is opposed to the matter of 
consciousness which constitutes the variable ele- 
ment. But in Buddhism, both subject and object 
are variable at every moment; and there are 
several forms of consciousness each of which may 
be designated a ‘ process of thou^t ’ whenever 
it takes place 'as a fact. To every separate state 
of consciousness which takes pari in^ a process 
of thought es a functional state, either in the sub- 
jeejtive form of the stream of being, or in the objective 
form of a conscious act of mind or thought, there 
are three phases — genesis (uppSdeO, development 
(thiti), and dissoluticto (hhanga) — each of which is 
explained and discussed by the author in his Manual 
in all its processes and stages. 

The possibility of the ‘internal ’ presentation 
of all the six classes of’ objects men- 
internAi intui- tioncd abo ve is that a sensation can be 
experienced, the Buddhists believe, 
manodvfiravithi). without the Corresponding objective 
stimulus. The possibility of Reflec- 
tion proper is attributed to the relation termed * proxi- 
mate sufficient cause ’ by virtue of which (a) a 
sense impression once experienced in a sense cogmtion 
by way of the five doors, or (b) a previous experience 
of all internal intuition or cognition by way of the 
mind-door, or (c) the idea once formed in the sequels 
of mther, can never be lost. There are different 
processes of reflection 4n connection with Things 
Seen (dittha). But when an object that has not 
been •actually" sensed' is constructed out of, and 
connected with these seen objects, it is termed 
‘ object associated with things seen’ (ditthi-saih- 
ban^a). And the process of thought connected 
therewith is classed in the categoi^ of objects 
associated with things seen. The objectoconstructed 
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put of and connoted with Things Heeutf suta object) 
is termed * object associated with things hea^ *' 
(suta>8a!hbandha). Any object constructed out of 
Things Cogitated (vifiMta) and connected therewith 
is termed * associated with things cogitated * 
(viMata-sambandha). Any object in the category 
of Things Seen, Heard or Cogitated may either be 
past, present or future. When it is present, it .is 
intuited as a vivid reality. The same forms ''hold 
good for all kinds of thought or reflection. 

How is memory possible, if the object be not 
the same for any bwo consecutive 
Memory aad moments in life ? The answer is 

author. Each 
mental state is related to the next 
in at least four different modes of relation (paccaya) : 
— ^Proximity (atiantara). Contiguity (samanantara). 
Absence (natthi), and Abeyance (avigata). This 
fourfold relation is understood to mean that each 
expired state renders -service to the next. In other 
words, each, on passing away, gives up the whole of 
its energy to its successor : and this is how the 
memory is helped and retained. 

Tlie stage of apperception pertains to that 
active side of an existence (kamma- 
•Th« ethieai bhiiva), which determines the passi VO 
side (upapatti-bhava) of the next 
existence. The apperceptlonal act 
is thus a fiae, determining, causal act of thought, 
as distinguished from the mental states, whiclr 
are flxed, determined and resultant acts (vipftka) of 
kamma. Volition, under favourable circumstances, 
is transformed into kamma. But voli^on (cetanA) 
in apperception on occasion of sense .(pa£Lca-dvfirika> 
javana) cannot possibly become kamma. Hence 
we must look to -the volition involved in reflective 
or representative apperception (manodv&rika- javana) 
|or kamma, which according to the different 
charact^ of volition is classed in different types or 
yarieties ^^th distinct characteristics. 

Interesting though is the phenomenon of dream. 





it ie conspicuous in the Abhidhammattha-Sa-hgaha 
by its- absence. Scattered refer>^ 
ences -and sometimes systematic ex- 
planations have here and there been 
made in Buddhist works regarding fonns of dream- 
thought, dreams-classified, theories of dreams, rela- 
tion of dream to sleep, etc. 

The first essential qualification of the process 
of ;thottght transition from the 
ae^ normal to the super-normal is ‘ purity 

of virtue or morals ’. The next is 
meditation and concentration of thought. There 
are four moments of apperception during the 
transitional sta^ from normal to super-normal 
Consciousness. &e first is termed * preparation *, 
the second ‘ success ’, which is followed by the 
third called ‘ adaptation -. After -the last moment 
of ‘adoption’ normal consciousnres is cut .off by 
the super-normal, and the transitional stage is 
superseded by the latter, known as the first 
Jh&na, and for one thought-moment, the person 
attaining it experiences ecstacy. Attainment in 
JhSna is thus a very important psycholo^cal 
moment, piarking an epoch in his mental experience 
for the ''^rson who succeeds in commanding it. 
Jhana is usually classified in five stages, and in the 
fifth stage ecstatic concentration reaches its full 
development with the help of the continued voluntaiy 
exercise of the mind on an after-image to which itr 
lias been directed 

To attain super-intellectual powers (abhifUia) 
for an adept in the Fifth Jhftna, 
^ necessaiy for him to go 
through a course of mental training 
•in fourteen processes. Super-normal poweKuof will 
or Iddhi-vi^ft may then be deyeloped by means of 
the so-called four bases of Iddhi which involve 
respeotively^the development of Four dominant, 
or predommant principles of purpose, effort, know- 
ledge, and wisdom. There are ten classes of Id^ii 
^own to Buddhism, the last three of which 
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conBtit9te the Iddhi-Vidhl^ imd are used as a basis 
for the 'wihitig process. ^ ^ ^ 

With' a wght difference in procedure in mental 
AHipa jhiMs. attitude® and mood of thought, 

' the same forms of the transitional, 


inductive, or sustained and retrospective processes 
of Fifth Rhpa-Jh&na obtain in the case of the Four 
Ar&pa-Jh&nas. When an adept in the Fifth Riipa' 
Jh&na, who has repeatedly induced the same through 
any one of the ten circles, with the exception of 
s}^e, erroneously believes that all physical pain 
and miseiy are due to the existence^of the b^y, 
and reffepts on the relative grossness of this Jhftna, 
he wishes to attain the First Ariipa-Jhana, which He 
ccaifflders to be yeiy calni and serene. * 

A person who wishes to transcend the experience 
of this conchtioned world must first 


**tirar**“***’ cultivate ‘ purity of views * 

or ditthi-visuddi. Next, he must 


cultivate in, succession, ‘purity of transcending 
doubt ^ or Kahkha-vitci^na-visuddhi, ‘ Ten modes 
of Insight * or Vipassana-ii&nas or in other words 


the contemplative insight, enumerated and explained 
in the Text. All these ten kinds of insight are 
collectively termed ‘ purity of intellectual culture 
The matured inMght of equanimity receives the 
special designatioir of ‘ insight Of discernment 
leading to uprising ’, because it invariably leads to 
the Path, conceived as a ‘ Rising out of *. It 
is also'styled as the ‘ mouth or gate of Fmancipaiion * 
(VimokUia-mukha). , 

Emancipation has a triple designation, namely, 
„ . the ‘ Signless * or animitta', the ‘ Un 

desired^ or ap]?anihita, and the 
‘ yoid * or sufifiatA Emancipation itself, whethef 
of the Path, the Fruit, or Nibbftna, also receives 


the same triad of names, according as it is preceded 
by the contemplation of things by. ‘ uprising dis* 
»cempent'* am mther impermanent, or evu, or 
substantial. 


The purity of insight which is the gateway of 
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EbaianoipatiDn is called Path-iiisight. One who 
» *u r. has attained perfect purity of 

insight cuts on the heritage of 
the average man'- and evolves the lineage of the 
Transcendental. It is followed by a single moment 
of Path'consciousncss by wliicb the lirst of the 
Four Noble Truths is clearly discerned. Error 
and doubt arc got rid of, Nibbana is intuited, 
and the eightfold Path-constituents ai-e cultivated. 
These four simultafieous f mictions correspond to the 
Four Noble Truths. Just like the Four Nobjc 
Truths, theroi- are four stages bf the Path, which 
are called Four Paths. The attainer of the first J[s 
termed Sot3.panna who will have as yet to und^go 
seven more rebirths in the Kamaloka ; the attainer 
of the second is termed SakadftgamI who will have 
one more such rebirth. But the 'complete destruc- 
tion of these two does not permit of another^rebirth 
in the case of the Anfig&ml or Never returner of the 
Third Path. The wisdom of the Highest or Supreme 
Path is the same mental order of intelligence deve- 
loped into the Perfected view of the highest order 
.^d is the last stage of * ipurity of inright ’. 

Death is assigned to One of four causes: (1) 
the exhaustion of the force of the 
reproductive (janaka) kamma that 
has given rise to the existence in question, (2) the 
expiry of the maximum life-term possible for this 
particular generation, (3) the combination of both 
these causes, (4\ the action of a stronger arresting 
kamma that suddenly cuts off the reproductive 
kamma before the-lattm‘’8 force is spent or before 
the expiry of the life-term. 

The decease of the Arhant is according, to 
Buddhist philosophy, the Final 
Death. If the ^hant be of the 
class known as * dry- visioned ’ (sukkha-vipassaka) 
who does not practise Jhftna, his final death, which 
takes place on the kftma^lane, occurs after apperrap- 
tion or retention of imjuesrions. If he be proficient 
in Jhina, mnal death may occur (a) after sustain^ 


Final Death. 
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Jhana; or (6) alter apperception in subsequent 
retrospect ; or (c) alter t^e moment ol ‘ super- 
inteliectual’ knowledge (ji.bMiin&) ; or finally, (d) 
after retrospection following the attainment of the 
Topmost Fruit. 

The Nftmarupapariccheda is another Abhi* 
' dhamma manual written by Anu- 
ruddha MahMhera. It consists ol 
1,885 stanzas dealing with name 

and form. 

The N&marupasam&sa was written 4)y Thera 
N*marap««n 4 «a. Khemacariya mostly in prose. It 
deals with citta and oetasikakath&. 

The Sutta Saihgaha is a later manual or com- 
SuttaSamgaha. pendium of sclect suttas a,nd is 
pnmanly mtended for those begin- 
ners who desire to have a knowledge of the Pali 
scriptural texts in a nut*shelL 

The Paritta or Mahaparitta, a small collection 
Paritta tcxts gathered from the Sutta 

Pitaka, is more widely known by 
the Burmese laity of fOl classes than any other 
Pali book. The Paritta, learned by heart and 
recited on appropriate occasions, is to conjure 
various eyds, physical and moral Some of the 
miscellaheot^'extracts that make up the collection 
are of j)urely religious and ethical character, ^e 
use of the Paritta is said to have had the Buddha*s 
sanction. TTie victory of the holy men W'as acooin- 
pUsfaed by the Paritta (Mabel Bode, The Pftli 
literature of Burma, pp. 3-4). 

. The Kammavacft^ is a convenient title for the 
collection of certain set forms of speech followed 
or to be followed in conducting the business of the 
Saihgha either at the time of conferring ordination 
or at the time of holding a synod or a Qouncil 

^ Cf. “Ane^Kainmavaoft”byT. W.Bfajm Davids aad Clause 
F. Speigd’S BL amin avSi^ra, Palice et Latins V]^ Femw Dioks^ 
^.R.A.S., Vol. Vll, New Series ; UpasampadA-kammavSoft, a PSU 
. text with a translation and notes by J. F. Dic^n, J.lt.A.S., 1878. 
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These set forms are but excerpts from the Vinaya 
,Mah&yagga and CuiUivagga, the utility of the 
Kammav&c& text being no other than this, namely, 
that we have in it all put together in a handy and 
systematic form. There are ve.rious manuscripts 
of this text available in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam ; 
some of the Mandalay manuscripts being very 
handsome written as they are in Burmese ritual 
or tamarind seed letters printed with a thick black 
resinous gum. There is a collection of KammavScSs 
made by Herbert Baynes {vide J.R.A.S., 1892, Art. 
III). In Burmese Pali collections we find no less 
frequently than the Paritta of the laity, the Kamma> 
Vaca of the mendicant order. It goes without 
saying that the text of Kammavaca is a text of a 
purely Buddhist ecclesiastical use. 

In the KalyanI stone inscriptions of Dhamma 
^di of Pegu, we find mention of 
the Slmdlaukarapakarana amongst 
the earlier authoritative texts bearing 
upon the subject of sima or sanctified boundary of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical order. It is not quite 
clear from the reference if the Simalahkarapakarana 
was not the same work as the Simalahkarasaihgaha 
mentioned in the same litliic record of the 16th 
century A.D. It is evident from these records as 
well as from a later work, the Simavivadavinicchaya* 
katha that the proper erection and the determination 
of the sanctifi^ boimdary came to be considered 
as an efiectivs means of the purification ' of . the 
Buddhist holy order. 

The !^uddakasikkha and the Miilasikkha are the 
two short Vinaya manuals, written 
S'lalSdkSa mostly in verse, a few passages oc- 
curring in prose. The Thera Dham- 
masiri, evidently a Sinhalese priest, is the author 
of the Khuddakasikkha. But in the Burmese history 
of the pitakas the MfUasikkhft is ascribed to Dham- 
masiri and the Khuddakasikkh&, to another Sinhalese 
priest, Mah&sftm! by name. The authorship of 
the 'B^uiidakaaikkhft cannot be reasonably ascribed 
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to any other person than Dhanunasiri in yiear ol 
the author’s own statement in the following stanza : 

“ Tena Dhammasirikeha Taihbapapniyaketun& 
therena racitft Dhammavinayafiftupasaiii> 
sita.” 

If we are to give credence to the Burmese 
tradition, there is no other alternative than regarding 
the Mulasikkha as a work not of Dhammasiri but 
of MahSsamT. It is also difficult to accept the 
Buiniese tradition according to wliich the two 
manuals were written about 920 years after the 
demise of, the Buddha.^ Judged by the language 
and general style of the tun manuals, these would 
seem to be literary productions of a much later age. 
We have already given an idea of their contents 
(ante p. 79). Oh'y one important point which 
remains to be noticed is the significance of the 
MulasikkhS. used as a title of one of the two manuals. 
It is suggested in the opening stanza of the Mula* 
sikkhS, that the title has no other significance than 
this, that the manual presents the necessary lessons 
on the Viiiaya rules and discipline in the language 
of the original texts, that is to say, in P&li which is 
the language of the pi^kas ; 

** BhikkhunS. navakenSdo mulabhSsaya sikkM- 
tum yannimittaih pavesanto bhikkhu mag- 
gattaye cuto.” 


» J.P.T.S., 1882, p. 87, 




CHAPTER Vra 

PALI LITERARY PIECES 


Introduction 

In the present chapter we have to deal with 
seven metrical eompositions, the Anagatavamsa, 
the Jin^carita, the Telakat^thag&tha, the Pajja- 
madhu, th^ Rasav&hinI, the Saddhamn)opd.yana, 
and the Pahcagatidipana, which were evidently jt>he 
literary productions of Ceylon* and which belonged 
mostly to the closing period of Pftli literary activities 
of Ceylon ranging from the tenth or eleventh to the 
fourt^nth or hft^nth century AJ). Amongst them 
the AnAgatavaihsa stands as a supplement 'to the 
canonical work, Buddha vaiusa ; the Jins carita occu« 
pies the same place in Pali as the Buddhacarita in 
the Sanskrit Suddhist literature, the Telakataha* 
gAthA and the Pajjamadhh represent two interesting 
examples of the Sataka type of poetry, the Pahoa* 
gatidipana and the Saddhamopayana arc written 
for the edification of certain select topics of Buddhism 
and the Rasavahin! is a most charming book t>f 
folk-tales narrated in elegant -and simple style, in 
prose and in verse. Most of these lyorks show a 
tendency towards the sanskritisation of P&li and 
display that amount of literary excellence and 
poetic ima^nation as may be expected &om the 
people of Ceylon in general and the Buddhist monks 
in particular. 

The AnSgatavanisa edited by Minayefi fqr the 
, P.T.S., is based upon four Burmese 

ga vamea. manuscripts which do not agree in 
their contents. One manuscript embodies recension 
of this work in prose and in verse, and in another 


^ It is. only in the case of the Anftgatavaihsa that opiniofis 
inay difieira - 
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we have it entirely in verse while in a' third we 
have qnite a different work in prose dealing with 
ten future Buddhas including Metteyya and devoting 
a chapter to each of them. Hhe possibility of the 
last mentioned work is suggested in the closing 
verses of that mixed recension of the An&gatavamsa 
which is found in prose and in verse : — 

“ Metteyyo, Uttamo, Ramo, Pasenadi Kosalo’- 
bhibhu 

Dighason! ca Samkacco Subho Todeyya 
brahmano 

Nalagiripalaleyyo Bodhisatta iihe dasa 

Anukkamena sambodhiih papunissanti’nar 
gate’ti ” 

(Anagatavamsa, J.P.T.S., 1886, p. 37.) 

So far as the mixed recension goes, this text 
is written in prose style of the suttas in the nikay^. 
The prose passages are intervened or followed 1by 
certain verses the general tenor of which is some- 
what different from those generally met with in the 
nikayas. The text is composed of a dialogue 
between Sariputta and Buddha and deals with the 
subject of gradual decline and disappearance of 
Buddhism, ^its literature, glory, and influence in 
time, to come rather than with the life and career 
of the future Buddha, Metteyya. Viewed in this 
light, this text of the’ Anagatavaihsa may justly 
be regarded ae a supplement or sequel to the suttas 
dealing*^ with Anagatabhayini, “ future dangers of 
the faith ”, the discourse recommended by King 
Asoka in his Bhabru Edict, for a constant study by 
the Buddhists, both monks and laity. Whether 
such - a prose dialogue as this was at any time 
incorporated in the nikayas is a question to which 
no decisive answer may yet be ^ven. It may 
suffice Iwre to treat as a sequd to the Anagata- 
bhayarottas and the texts deiding with the ten 
futioe Buddhas. 

The text with which we ace ccmoenied is a 
wrork hi verse.- It is completed .in 142 stanzas 
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and which deals with the Ufe and career of the 
future Buddha Metteyya. According to the Gandha-. 
vaifasa the original Anfigatavamsa was the work of 
an elder named Kassapa (presumably the Citrakathi 
Kumftra Kassapa). The ascription of authorsliip to 
Kassapa is not however justified by the text itself, 
w^ch is set forth as a dialogue between Sariputta 
and the Buddha. It is composed apparently in 
the manner and style of the Buddhavamsa to which 
it was meant to serve, no doubt, as a supplement. 
A comparison between the following verses quoted 
from the twcr works may make their interconnection 
clear: — 

1. Baddhavaihsa— jWith regard to Buddha 
Vipassi ; — 

Nagarani Bandhmnatl nfima Bandhumo nftma 
khattiyo m&t& Bandhumatl n&maoVipaS" 
sissa mahesino.** (zz. v. 23.) 

2. Aiii^t^fAvamsa 

Saihgho nSma updsako SarnghA nftma upSsi^ 
paccupessanti saihbuddhaih oaturft^tisa- 
hasmtol” (v. 61, J.P.T.S., 1886.) 

Seeing that the account of future Buddha 
Mettey 3 ^ is precluded from the.eztant Buddha- 
vadisa scheme of the lives of 26 Buddhas including 
Metteyya, it will be reasonable to enquire if the 
Anftgatevaiiisa in its present form was not a latef 
elaboration of a snorter account of Mette 3 i 7 a forming 
the closing section of the Buddhavamsa in. its 
original fqrm. 

At the request of Sftiiputta who desirod to 
know about the future Buddha, the Buddha Gautama 
Spoke in brief about Metteyya Buddha. The future 
Buddha would be bom in India at Ketumatl in a 
brahmin &mily. He would be named Ajita and 
would possess immense wealth. He Would Onjoy 
worldly fife for eight thousand years and then 
forsake the world alter havmg seen the four 
nimU'ds ((hnens). Thousands of men and women 
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would renounce the “world with him. Oja the dity 
of his retirement he would proceed to the great 
Bodhi tree. He would attain supreme enlighten- 
ment and then would i^t rolling the Wheel of Law. 
Many would escape worldly miseries by following 
the Dhamma which would be preached by the 
Buddha Mette3rya. 

Jinocarita is a Pftli K&vya consisting of more 

jinawrita stanzas composed in diflter- 

. ent metres, some Stanzas being of the 

atijagatl class, consisting of 13 syllables. It re- 
presents a poetic development in Pali similar to that 
represented by the Buddhacarita in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literaturer Its theme, like that of the 
Buddhacarita, is the life of the Buddha and the 
narrative is chiefly based upon the JS^taka-nidSna- 
kath&. The slavish dependence on the prase narra- 
tive of the Nid&nakathS. has proved a handicap to a 
free expression of the poetic sentiment. 

Mon. Diiroiselle, to whom we owe the English 
edition and translation of the text, has aptly 
remarked that the poet has risen to heights placing 
him in the foremost rank among poets only in those 
places where he has broken through the slavish 
imitation and written fiom the depths of his own 
inspiration. In the opinion of Mon. Duroiselle, 
*‘the' chann of the Jinocarita lies in its lighter 
style ; in the author’s choice of graceful, and some- 
times forcible, (mages ; in the art of his descriptions, 
the richness and, in some passages the delicacy 
of his expressions ; qualities which go to make its 
reading refreshing and welcome after the laborious 
reading of heavy didactic poetry (Jinocarita, 
Introduction, p. ii.) . 

The influence of the Sanskrit Kavya poetry of 
India, particularly of the works of K&Udasa, cannot 
be denied^ We meet indeed in the P&li Elavya 
.with some images and comparisons “which are 
seldom found in Pali, but are of frequent occurrence 
in Sanskrit works (e.g., the Kumftrasambhaya and 
. Hieghaduta). Jn a few instances Mon. Duroiselle 
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has. found Also an echo of some of verses of the 
Mahftbhftrata : 

Jinacarita — “ Ko yam Sakko nu kho Brahmft 
iMCftro nfigo ti ftdinft.” 

Mah&bh&rata — “ Ko *yan devo ’thavft yak^o 
gandharvo v& bhavijyati ? ” 

(III. 6, 52, Vanaparva.) 

*Without denying the intimate acquaintance of 
the author of the Jinacarita with classical Sanskrit 
poetry, we,1may point out that the type of stanzas 
quot^ from the Mah&bh&rata is not such as not 
to bp frequently met with in the J&taka literature. 
And as far as the indebtedness of our author to 
K&lid9sa or to A^vaghosa who paved the way for 
the former is. concerned, we may equally maintam 
that the style of poetry developed either in the 
Buddhacaiita of A^vaghosa or in the £kum&ra« 
s^bhava of K&lid&sa, leads us back to the g&th&s 
forming the prologue of the Nfilakasutta in the Sutta 
Nip&ta for ite model. 

In the Gandhavaihsa ahd Saddhamma*sahgaha 
the work has been ascribed to one Medhahkara. 
He was called Vanaratana Medhahkara, and was 
also the author of another P&li book * Payqgasiddhi ’ 
and flourished under Bhuvaneka B&hu 1st (1277- 
1288 A.D.‘). 

The Jinacarita, however, throws noy new light 
, on the life of the Master ; and we 

can hardly expect such a thing^from 
a purely devotional work such as this. But what 
is stril^gly sui^rising is that the Jinacarita is 
upknown both in Burma and Siam. 


^ Jour. P.T.S.^ 1904-6, p. Iv, Note on MedhaAkara by 
T. W. Rhys Davids. But Mon. Charles Duroiselie thinks that 
** the poem was written in the monastery built by Vijayabfthu II, 
who ascended the throne in A.D. 1186 and we^ the fmmed ia^ 
successor of the famous Kmg Par&kramab6hu Jinacarita, p. Ui 
(edited and translated by C. 'l>uroi8elle, Rangoon, 1906). Read 
also “ Jinacarita edited and tmnslated by Dr. W. EL D* Rouse 
in the J.P.T.S., 1904-1905. 
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In thA beautifttl dty of Amiin^ there Mnw a 
_ p Brahman youth, wise and oom- 

* pasedonata, handmme and pleasant, 

by name Siimedha. Hankering-' after wealth and 
treasures he had none, for this bodily frame he had 
no attachment. He, therefore, left his pleasant 
house, went to the Himalayas, and there discovered 
the dght implements necessary for an ascetic. He 
put on the ascetic garb and wit}un a week obtained 
the five High Powers and the'' eight Attainments, 
en|oying the bliss of mystic meditation. One day 
He came down from the sky, and lay himself down 
in a muddy portion of a road through which the 
Dipankara Buddha with his disciples was to pass. 
He, the IMpankara Buddha, was delighted at ija, 
and. foretold that the ascetic Sumedha, in times to 
come, should become a fhlly enlightened Buddha, 
by name Gotama. Sumec&a did him homage, 
and then seated in mentation, he investigate 
those conditions that go to make a Buddha. 
Sumedha, searching for Nirvftpa, endured many 
hardships while going l^hrough the continued sue* 
cesinon of existences, fulfilling the virtue of charity. 
He fulfilled, moreover, the Perfections of Morality, 
of Self>abnegation, of wisdom, and all others, and 
came to the existence of Vessantara. Passing away 
thence, he was reborn in the city of Tusita, and 
afterwards, had another rebirth in the city of I^pila 
through the noble King Suddhodana, and his Queen 
M&yft. He approached the bosom of M&y&^ and 
at the time of his conception, various wonders 
took place all over the worla. In her tenth month, 
while she was proceeding to the house of her relative, 
she brought forth the Sage in the Lumbini garden 
while she kept standing under a SSla tree catching 
hold of a branch. The god BiahmA' approached 
and received the child in a golden net, thtt child 
that was bom unsullied as a priceless gem. From 
the hands of Brahmfi. and the angels, he stepped on 
to the ground, and gods and men approaohra and 
tlade ofiecings to mm. Aooompanlea by e oon> 
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course of ^ods and men, lie went to Kapilavastu 
and there a rejoicing of nature and men ensued 
for days and nights. Ih the T&vatiihsa heaven 
the hosts of angels rejoiced and sported and pre- 
dicted that he, the child, would sit upon the Throne 
of Wisdom and become a Buddha. The ascetic 
Kaladeva, the spiritual adviser of King Suddhodana, 
went to the T&vatiihsa heaven, heard the cause 
of ^their rejoicings came down to Suddhodana’s 
palace, and wanted to see the child. The child 
was brought and instantly, the lotus-feet of the 
prinoe^ were fised on the ascetic's head. Upon this, 
both Kaladeva and Suddhodana reverenced the 
soft lotus-feet. A second act of reverence was done' 
by Suddhodana and other men and women of the 
royal house during the sowing festival when the 
child, the Wise One, had performed a mirac^. The 

E rince then began to grow day by day Hving as 
e did in three magnificent mansions provided for 
him. One day as he came out on chariot on the 
royal road, he saw in succ^sion the representation 
of an old man, of a diseased man, and of a dead man. 
He then became free from attachment to the three 
forms of existence and on the fourth occasion, 
delighted in seeing pleasant representation of a 
monk. He then came back home and laid himself 
down on a costly couch, and nymph-like women 
surrounded him and periormed varioOis kinds of 
dances and songs. The Sage, however^ did not 
relish them * and while the dancers fell asleep he 
bent upon retirements into solitude and free from 
attachment to the five worldly pleasures, called 
his minister and friend Channa to harness his horse. 
He then went to his wife’s apartment and saw the 
fiileeping son and mother and silently took leave 
of them. Descending from the palace he moimted 
his horse and silently came out of the gate which 
was opened up by the gods inhabiting it. Mfira 
then came to thwart him from goii% by sapdng that 
on the seventh day ^ence, the divine wheel of a 
uxdyeisad monarch should appear unto him. But, 
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he, the Wise of the World, did not desire any 
sovereignty’, but wanted to become a 3uddha. 
Upon this M&ra disappeared, and he proceeded 
towards the bank of the river Anom& where he 
dismounted himself and asked Ghanna to go back 
home with the horse and his ornaments. He then 
cut off his knot of hair with a sword ; the hair rose 
up into the air and Sakra received it with bent head 
and placed it in a gold casket to, worship it. Next 
he put up the eight requisites of monk and having 
spent seven days in the Anupiya mango grove in 
tne joy of having left the world, went to ^ijagaha 
apd made his round for alms just enough for. his 
sustenance. Leaving the town he went to the 
P&ndava mountain and took the foodT He was 
reputedly approached by King !Kmbis&ra and 
offered the kingdom, but hd declined it ; and retiring 
to a cloister practised unmatched hardships. All 
this was of no avail; he, therefore, partook of 
material food and regaining bodily perfection, went 
to the foot of the AjapS>la banyan tree 'where he 
sat facing the east. ^jS.t&, a beautiful woman, 
mistook him for a sylvan deity and offered him ee 
gold vessel of milk rice. The Sage took it, and 
having gope to the bank of the NerahjarSrriver he 
ate the food, took his rest, and then in the evening 
went to the Bo-tree which he circumambulated 
keeping the tree to bis right. To his astonishment, 
a tl^one appeared, on wMch he took his seat facing 
the east, and promised that he would give up his 
efforts to attain Supreme Enlightenment even if 
his flesh, blood, bones, sinews, and skin dried up. 
On his head the Mah&-Brahm& held an umbrell^.. 
Suyftma, the king of gods, fapned a splendid yak’s 
tail, and god Pancasil^a, the snake-l^g Ksla and 
thirfy-two nymphs all kept standing and serving 
the Sage. M&ta, then, creating unto himself a 
thousand dreadful arms, and surroimding himself 
by a manifold faced army, approached the Bo-tree. 

at his approach the g^ made good their 
escape. M&ra created a terrific wind with a fierce 
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roar^ then^the tmible torrent of large rocks, Mid 
bfought on a most dreadful darkness, but each in 
succession was of little avaiL All these turned to 
good account and the Blessed One did not evmi 
show any si^ of consternation. The Evil One 
then threw ms disc, hurled rocky peaks, yet the 
Unconquerable sat motionless as before. Baffled 
in his attempts he approached the All-Merciful 
and asked him to rise from his seat. The Blessed 
One enquired of the witness about his seat and Mftra, 
showing his army, told that th^ were his witnesses 
and asked in liis turn who had been the witness of 
Siddhftrtha. Siddhartha then stretched his hands 
towards the earth and called the earth goddess to 
witness. She. gave forth thousands of roars and 
M&ra caught by the fear ded with his army. Having 
dispersed M&ra’s hosts, he remained seated still 
on the immoveable seat, and in the first watch of 
the night he obtained the excellent knowledge of the 
past, and in the middle watch the Eye Divine. 
In the last watch, he gained thorough knowledge 
of the concatenation of causes and effects, and at 
dawn he became perfectly Enlightened Buddha. 
Yet he did not rise up from his seat, but to remove 
the doubts of the gods remained seated thei^ for seven 
days and performed a double miracle. Then after 
the iiivestigation of the . Pure Law, he at the foot 
of the goat-herd’s banyan tree, caused to wither 
the face of MSra’s daughter, and, at the foot of 
the Mucalinda tree, caui^ to blossom the mind of 
the snake-king. And, at last, at the foot of the 
Rftj&yatana tree, he enjoyed the bliss of meditation. 
Then the king of the I^w, entreated by Brahmft 
Sahampati, wanted to fiB the world with the free 
^ft of the nectM of the Good Law. With this 
object, he travelled to the splendid Deer Park 
where the sages and mendicants made him a saint, 
and came to acknowledge him as -the Sanctified, 
the Perfectly Enlightened, the Tath^ata. To the 
Elders of the Par^ he defivered a discourse on the 
establishment of the kingdom of Truth, and dispelled 
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their i^orance. He thus set the Wheel the Law 
in motion for the good of the world bjr delivering 
the p^ple from the mighty bond of transmigration. 
On Ms way next to Uruvela, he gave to some thirty 
Bhaddavaggiya princes the immortal draught of 
the Three Paths ; and conferred on them the gift 
of ordination. He then went to Latthivana Park 
and there presented King BimbisSra with the 
immortal draught of true doetrine. Thence '"he 
proceeded to the Veluvana Park and dwelt there 
im a hermitage. Then King Suddhodaiia, harving 
heard that his own son had attained to Supreme 
Knowledge, sent his minister lidayi to bring his 
son back to him. Ud&yi came with a- thousand 
followers and hearing the Master preach renounced 
the world and entered upon the path to saint- 
hood. He then miade known to the Master the 
desire of Suddhodana to see him, and requested 
to preach the Law to his kith and kin. llie BudcUia 
agreed to it^ and went to Kapilavastu where he 
was worshipped by Suddhodana and his relatives. 
But seeing that the young ones did not greet him 
he performed a miracle at the sight of winch 
Suddhodana was filled with joy. Then he went 
to the royal palace and preach^ the sweet doctrines 
to the Mng and hundreds of -fair royal women. 
Next he extinguished the great grief in the heart 
of Bimba br Yasodhar&, his wife ; and ordained 
{>rince Nanda'^ even before the three festivals, 
marriage, ceremonial sprinkling and entering on 
the house, had taken place.. When his own son 
B&hula followed next for the sake of an inheritance, 
the Wise One ordained him too. 

After this he went to ^tftvana at BAjagaha 
where he preached to a merchant of SAvatthi, 
named Sudatta, who attained the fruit 'of the First 
Path. .Sudatta then went back to S&vatth!, and 
there selected a park of Prince Jeta for the residence 
of the Blessed One. He (better known as Anfttha- 
pip^a) bought this for a crore of gold pieces for 
we Teacher’s sake alone, and built there a ohuaber 
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and a nqble monastery for the abode of the 
Ulster and his foUotrers. He also beautified it 
urith tanks and gardens, etc., and then inviting the 
Teacher to the fipot dedicated to him the park 
and the mcmastery. The Buddha accepted the 
gift and thanked Sudatta for it, preaching to him 
the great benefit which lies in the giving of 
monasteries. 

Residing there, he spent his days ^ing here 
and there and beating the great drum of the Law. 
In the firvt season, he dwelt in the Deer Park, in 
the Benares dty. In the second, third, and fourth 
seasons he dwelt in the lovely Veluvana at BAja^tha. 
In the fifth season, he made his abode in the great 
wood near Ves&ll. In the sixth, he dwdt on the 
great mountain Makul^,. and in the seventh in 
the cool and spacious rooky Beat''of Indra. ,, In the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth seasons, 
Hs dwelt respectively in the delightful wood of 
BhesakalA, in the KosambI silk cotton wood, in 
goodly Pftralewa, and in the Brahman villages 
of NSI& and Yeraiij&. In the thirteenth season, 
he lived on the beautiful CSJlij^a mountain, and in 
the foiurteenth, in fair and lovely Jetavana. In 
the fifteenth, sixteenth^ seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth se^ns, the Wise One made his 
abode respectively in the great 'Nigrodha monastery 
on a large hill at Kapilavatthu in the city of Alavaka, 
in Bftjagaha, and twice on the great mount CSliy^ 
In the Wentieth season, he took up his abode in 
Bftjagaha ; and for the rest twenty-five years of 
his life, ho made his abode in Sftvatth! and Jetavana. 
Thus for forty-five years, the Blessed One preached 
his sweet doctrine, bringing happiness to men, and 
freeing aU the world and the gods from the great 
bond of transmigration. 

The book ends with a prayer of the author in 
which he gives out his pious wishes to be bom in 
the Tusita heaven, to be bom contemporaneously 
with the great h^g, the future Buddha, to be 
able to give food, <Mnk, ahns, and monasteries. 
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to the Wise One and so forth, and to become art 
least a Buddha himself. 

The Telakat&hag&thi is a small poem in Si8 
stanzas on the vanity of human life. 

‘ It contains some of thd fundamental 

doctrines of Buddhism, l^e verses are written 
in chaste language. They represent the religious 
meditations and exhortations of a great there named 
Kaly&piya who was condemned to be oast into a 
cauldron of boiling oU on susiucion of his having 
been accessory to an intrigue with the Queen- 
consort of King Kalahi Tissa who reigned at Kelardya 
in 306-207 B.C.^ A reference to t^ story can be 
traced in the MahS.vamsa, the Basavlthiid and 
the Sinhalese work, the SaddhammSlahkira, which 
is a compilation from the Basavahinl.* The inci- 
dent on which the poem is based is somewhat 
differently narrated also in the K&kavannatis- 
sSraiiiiavatthh. Hie author of this work is unsown 
A careful study of the poem shows that the author 
was well acquainted with the texts and commentaries 
of the Buddhist scriptures. This work mentions 
the three refuges, death, impermanence, sorrows, 
soullessness of beings', evils of committing bad deedsj 
fourfold protection, and exhorts ^ to practise 
dhamma strenuously and attain salvation. It then 
discusses paticcasanruppfida (dependent origination) 
and points out that nothing happens in t^ world 
without any cause. Avijja or ignorance is the cause 
of badr deed which leads to birth and which in turn 
is the cause of manifold miseries such as old age 
and death. So every one should practise dhamma 
by doing good deeds and thus escape from world^ 
miseries. 

The charm of the style of composition lies in 
the balanced rhythm of the lines and alliterations, 
a liters^ art that may be seen developing itself 
through the stanzas of such earlier poems as Ratana 


.1 G. P. Malalasekera. The Pili literature of CSeyltm. p. 162. 
f 1884i p. 46. 
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Satta in the Khuddakap&tha and Sutta liip&ta and 
the Nara8!hag&th& presupposed by the Jfttaka 
commentaries. 

(1) Telakat&hagath&, stanza No. 3: 

Sop&namfilam amalam tidasilayassa 
SanisirasdgarasamuttaraniLya setuih 
Sabbagatibhayavivajjitakhemamaggam 
Dhammaiii namassatha sadS. muninS. 
panftaih. 

(2) Ratapa Sutta, v. 222 : 

Y&nidha bhuiani samSgatftni 
bhummSni va y&iii va antalikkhe, 
sabbc va bhuta sumanS. bhavantu, 
atho pi sakkacca sunantu bhSsitam. 

Though in Goonaratne’s edition published in 
J.R.T.S., 1884, the poem contains 98 stanzas, it 
may be presumed from its general style and purpose 
that it was meant to represent a P&li sataka con- 
sisting of a hundred stanzas. The poem, as we 
now have it, is divided into nine sections, esoh 
section dealing with a particular topic of Buddhism, 
Batanatt/aya, Marananussati, Aniccalakkkana, Duk- 
khalakkhana, Anattalakkhana, Asubhalakkhana, 
Duccarita-ddinavfi,, Caturarakkh%, and Paticcasam- 
uppftda. The sataka type of poetry came into 
vogue with the popularity of the three famous 
satakas, the Srlng§ra, the Vairfigya, and Niry&na, 
compost by so great a poet as Bhartiihari. 
Among the Buddhist satakas, the one which may 
rank as a' high class of poetry is no doubt the 
Bodhicary&vatSra of S&ntideva. Although the 'dim 
ol the satakas, whether found in Sanabrit or in 
Pfili is didactic like that of the PSli Dhammapada 
or the l^Sntiparva of the Mah&bh&rata, the charac- 
teristio difference of the Geniuries lies in their 
conscious attempt to @ve expression to individual 
moral or religious experiences. This differential 
feature of the satakas has been well brought out 
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in the following apolo^ of S&ntideva in the opening 
'verses of his Bodhicaryflvatftjrs. 

** Na me par&rtha 'bintft, samano vfiaayituih 
kritam mamedam 

Mama tftvadanena yati vriddhiih, kuftalaih 
bhS.vayitum pra^davegah 
Atha matsamadhatureva pa^yed aparo’ 
pyenamato’pi s&rthako’yam.” 

By this one must, understand that the object 
of a sataka is not so much to instruct others as 
to manifest one’s o^ self in the hope that those 
** w^ho are like-natured, like-minded, and like-visioned 
will care to look at the (matter as the author hah) 
viewed it and may, perhaps, derive some benefit 
from it ” (Barua’s Gaya and Buddhagaya> p. xi). 
We mean to say 'that in the satakas, the didactic 
aim has been subservient to the purpose of self- 
expression, a feature which is noticeable in certaip 
Psalms of early Buddhist Brethren and Sisters. 

The Pajjamadhu is a poem composed of 104 
' .. stanzas in praise of the Buddha, 

ajjama u. Buddhappiya, a pupil of Anan^, is 

the author of this work. He is also the author of 
the PSli grammar known as the Bupasiddhi. “ We 
may safely premise ”, says (Soonaratne, “ that, it 
was composed at the same time as the Bupasiddhi 
ta which scholars give 1100 A.D. as the probable 
date”.^ The a^ithor has given his name and pupilage 
in verse 103 of this poem : 

Ananda ranna ratanftdi mahft yatinda 
Niccappa buddha padumappiya sevi nahgi 
Buddhappiyena ghana buddha gunappiyena 
Therftlina racita Pajjamadhum pi bantu.” 

The language is sanskritised P&li and some of 
the verses are puzzling. There is a gloss in Sinhalese 
on tha 'entire poem but it is verbose and father 
diffv^ in its explanations^ This poem may be 


> J.P.T.S., 1887, p. 1. 
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r^arded as another example oH sataka in P§li with 
four stanzas in excess. The first 69 verses describe 
the beauty of the Buddha and the rem ainfaig verses 
are written in praise of Ms wisdom concluded wdth 
a panegyric on the order and nirv&na. It is lacing 
in the vigour of poetical imagination and its style 
is laboured and artificial and is far from fulfilling 
the promise of sweetness of poetry suggested in 
its*' title Pajfamadhu. 

The R^av&hinl is a collection of 103 talc® 
Baravihini. written in easy P&li, the first forty 
relating to the incidents which 
happened in Jambudfpa and the rest in C5eylon. A 
Sinhalese edition of this work has l^en brought 
out by M. S. Unnanse. The text with Sinhalese 
interpretation by B. Devarakkhita has been pub- 
lished in Colombo, 1917. The P.T.S., London, 
has midertaken to bring out an edition of thw work 
ip' Koman character. Its date is unknown, but 
at the conclusion the author gives us ja clue which 
helps us in determining it to be in all probability 
in thfe first half of the 14th century A.D. It is 
considered to be a revision of an old Pali translation 
made from an original compilation by BatthapSla 
Thera ox the Mahd>vih&ra in Ceylon. Vodeha, the 
auriior of the Rasav&hiid, gives us an account 
of the Vanav&sl School to which he belonged.^ 
The late H. Nevill suggests that the Sah'assavatthu- 
ppakarana stiU extant in Burma, formed the basis 
for the Pali. Rasavffliiin.* This work throws much 
light on the manners, customs, and social conditions 
of ancient India and Ceylon. It contains materials 
of historical importance and as such is widely 
r^d in C^lon. This work has been edited 'and 
translated by P. E. Pavolini.” There is a glossary 
on the Basavahirn called the Rasava.hiinganthi. 
The verses of this text with a word-for-word Sinhalese 


1 Ma l alaa e k a ra, The P&Ii literature of Ceyloa, p. 210. 

* IbkL, p. 129. 

* Soelm Aeiaties Italians, 1896. 
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taranslation by Dharmaratna have been published 
in 1913. 

Buddhist legends of Asoka and his time 
translated from the P&li of the 
RasavShiirf by Lak^mam Sfistrl 
with a prefatory note by H. C. 
Norman (J.B.A.S., 1910) and Zwei Erzahlungen aus 
der BasavShinI, Von. Sten Kono (Deutsche morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, Zeitschiift, Leipzig) — 
settimo capitolo della RasavahinI by P. E. Pavolini 
(Societe Asiatica Italians, Giomale, Firanze, 1895), 
should be consulted. Die Zweite dekade der 
Basav&hin! (M. and W. Geiger), Munchen, 1918, 
with translation deserves mention 

The Saddhammop&yaiia edited for the P.T.S. 

Saddhamira. by Bichard Morris and published 
pdyana. jn the J.P.T.S., 1887, is a most 
notable work on Buddhism. It is written entirely 
in verse and completed in 629 stanzas. It begihs 
with a prologue and is closed with an epilogue, 
the author introducing himself in the prologue 
under the name and designation of Brahmacftrt 
Buddhasomapiya. * He was undoubtedly a Buddhist 
teacher of Ceylon. The work, as its title implies, 
deals with the Way of the Glood Faith. We can 
broadly divide it into two parts, the first of which 
contains an edification of the dangers or dis- 
advantages of things moral and the second, that the 
rewards or advantages (ftnisaihsa) of thin^ moral. 
Tlie author dwells on such topics of the saudhamma 
as akkhana, dasa akusala, petadukkha, p&padinava, 
punfiaphala, dan&nisaihsa, and the rest. Though 
the views of the author are not in any way new, the 
manner of treatment of each topic is masterly, 
and his style is at once easy, dignified, and res- 
trained. Such a treatment of the subject cannot 
be e:fpected from one who had not long pondered 
over it and thoroughly assimilated the fundamental 

^ Nfimato Buddhasomassa pi 3 rasabfahmacftrino — Saddham* 
mopftyana, varse 8. 
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pihioiples of BuddUiisiu. He fias nowhere slavishly 
followed any earliw authority — a fact which may 
be clearly brought homo to the reader a com> 
parison TOtween the Praises of (sll&ni^iiisa) in 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and those in the 
Saddhammop&yana : — 

(1) Visuddhimagga — 

“Na _Gahg&, Yamunft cftpi, Sarabhh vft 
Sarasvat!, 

nkmag& va’ ciravati Mahl v& pi mah&nadi 

Sakkunanti visodhetum tarn malaih idha 
pfininaih, 

Viso^ayati sattanam yaih ve sUaJalaih 
malazh.” 

(Vol. I, p. 10 ) 

(2) Saddhammopayana — 

Idam hi sllaratanam idhaloke parattha ca 
anisaihsavare datva pacoha papeti ni&butim 
Paccakkham hinajaccam hi accantolara* 
vamsaja 

narinda sllasampannam namassantiha 
bhavato. 

(Verses 415-416.) 


The Pahcagatidipana has been edited by M. Leon 
» Peer (J.P.T.S., 1884, pp. 162-161). 

caga pana. written in 114 stanzas. This 

work tells us of the five destinies which are in store 


of beings according as they commit good or bad 
deeds in this world -by body, mind, etc. This text 
furnishes us with an interesting piece of information 
regarding difierent hells, namely, Sanjlva, Kalasutta, 
Saihghata, Boruva, Maharoruva, Tapa, Mahatapa, 
«md Avid. Those who kill and cause living beings 
to be killed out of avarice, delusion, fear, and anger 
must go to the SafijTva hell. For one thousand 
yemrs they suffer in this hell being subjected to 
continual torments without losing life and con> 
scioucoiess. Those who cause injury or do harmful 
deeds to friends and parents, speak falsehood and 
backbite/ others must go to the Kalasutta hell 
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In this hell they ajte cut to pieces with burning 
saws. Those who kill goats, sheep, jackals, har^, 
deer, pigs, etc., are consigned to the Sanghftia 
hell, where they are huddled up in one place and 
then beaten to death. Those who cause mental 
and bodily pain to others or cheat others or 
are misers have to go to the Roruva hell where 
they make terrible noise while being burnt in the 
terrific fire of hell. Those who steal things belonging 
to gods, brahmans, and preceptors, those who 
misappropriate the property of others kept in trust 
with them, and those who destroy things entrusted 
to their care are oast into the Mah&roruva hell, 
where they make a more terrible noise wliile being 
consumed by a fire fiercer tlian that in the Roruva 
hell. Those who cause the death of living beings 
by throwing them into the D&vadaha fire, etc., 
have to go to the Tapa hell, where they have to 
suffer being burnt in a dreadful fire. Those who 
cause the death of beings by throwing them into 
greater D&vadaha fire must go to the Mahfttapa 
hell, where they have to suffer still more by being 
burnt in a greater fire. Those who injure men 
of great virtue and those who kill parents, arahats, 
or preceptors must sink into the Avici hell, where 
tbey suffer being burnt in such a terrible ^ riiat 
would, consume evbn the hardest things. In this 
hell there is not a least wave of happiness, it is 
therefore called the Avid or waveless. Besides 
these hells, mention is made of a hell called the 
Patapana, where people suffer by being burnt in 
fires that are much more terrific than those of the 
Tapa and Mahatapa hells. Each hell has four 
Uasadanirayas, viz., Milhakupa, Kukkula, Asipatta- 
vana, and Nadi. Those who are in the MahSniraya 
have to proceed to Milhakupa when released. In 
this terrible hell they are bitten by a host of Worms. 
Thence they go to Kukkula where they are fried 
like, mustard seeds on a buming pan. ^ming out 
of i^ukkula they find before them a beautiful tree of 
iriiits and flowers where they toke sheltef for relief 
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horn torments. As soon as they reach the tree 
they are attacked by birds of prey such as vultures, 
owls, etc. They are killed by these animals which 
they make a repast on their flesh. Those who 
are traitors must go to the Asipattavana where 
they are tom and eaten up by bitches, vultures, 
owls, etc. ..Those who steal money will also suffer 
in this hell by being compelled to swallow iron 
balls and molten brass. Those who kill cows and 
oxen, suffer in this hell by being eaten up by dom 
having large teeth. Those who kill aquatic a-ninuda 
will have to go to the fearful VaitarapI river where 
the water is as hot as a molten brass. Those who 
pixistitutq, justice by accepting bribes will be cut 
to pieces in an iron wheel. Those who destroy 
paddy have to suffer in the Kukkula hell. .Those 
who cherish anger in Ibheir heart are reborn as 
swans and pigeons. Those who are haughty and 
angry are reborn as snakes. Those who are jealous 
and miserly are reborn as monkeys. Those who 
are mis^ly, irritable, and^ fond of backbiting are 
reborn as tigers, bears, cats, etc. Those who are 
charitable but angry at the same time are reborn 
as big Garudas. Those who are deceitful and 
charitable are reborn as great Asuras. Those who 
n^ect their friends on account of their pride are 
reborn as dogs and asses. Those who are envious, 
cherish anger, or become happy at sight of suffetii^ 
of others are reborn in Yamaloka and the demon 
world. (Cf. the description of hell in the M&rkaagi^oya 
Purdn^'.) 

There is nothing new to be leamt from this 
poem, new in the sense of that which is different 
from what we read in some of the Jfttakas and suttas 
and particularly in the canonical text, Petavatthu. 
The real literary value of this poem consists in the 
simplicity of its diction and the handy form which 
is peculiar to a later digest*'of doctrines that are 



CHAPTER IX 

PALI GRAMMARS, LEXICOGRAPHIES, AND 
WORKS ON PROSODY, ETC. 

Vy&kaxa^ is the accepted Indian term to 
denote a book of grammar. This veiy term was 
used to denote one of the six Vedahgas, or sciences 
oic treatises auxiliary to the four Vedas. We have 
in the ancient vocabulary another term to denote 
another amongst the six Ved&iigas, namely, the 
Cha^das or treatise or treatises on metre oj prosody. 
The treatises on AlahkAra or Poetics were latex. 
off^Qots of the treatises on grammar. The begin- 
nings of lexicography (abhidh&na) can similarly be 
traced in the Nigrantha sections of the treatises 
on exegetical etymology — ^the Nirukta denotkig 
another amoi^t the six Vedahgas. Corresponding 
to the Sanskrit Vyftkarana we have the PSli Veyyft- 
karana, counted among the nine types of literary 
texts or compositions (navahgam satthu-sSsanaih). 
But the P&li term, as explained by Buddhaghosa 
and other Buddhist commentators, was tar from 
Signifying any treatise on grammar. They have 
taken it to represent that distinct literary type 
which is 'characterised by prose exegeses, the 
Abhidhamma books being mentioned as chief 
examples of such a type.* There is indeed another 
P&li word, Vy&karana, which is phonetically the 
exact equivalent of the Sanskrit Vy&karana, but in 
Buddhist terminology it means ‘announcement or 
prediction’. The term ^ Veyy&karana ’ means 
^exposition or explanation, the function of whidh 
is to make things explicit or clear’. If this term 
be applied to a treatise on grammar, we can under- 
stand that the maur function of grammar is to 

: ^ SumftAgalaviliaiiily pari I, p. 24. ** Sa k ala ih Abyd hamm a 
Filakaih niggftthi^-auttaih. • . .tarn veyyfeagaqan ti ^etfitabbam.’* 
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help expositions of texts by clearing np the conneo* 
tiOns of letters* words* sentences* their sequence* 
and the rest. The importance of grammar has 
been sufficiently emphasized in early Buddhism in a 
verse of the Dhammapada which reads : — 

“ Vitata^o anftd&no niruttipadakovido 
akkharftnam sannip&taih jahn& pubb&par&nica 
sa ve antimas&riro mah&pafiiio (mahapuriso) 
ti^ vuccati.” 

In this impoHant dictum a great man or a 
man of knowic^e is expected to be conversant 
with the rules of construction of sentences, com- 
bination of letters or syllables in words* and deter- 
mination of sequence or syntax. Here the most 
important term is nirutti which may be taken to 
mean * vOTbal analysis ’* ‘ glossology ’* ‘ use or' ex- 
pression of a language ’* or ‘ grammatical and 
logical explanation of the words or text of the 
Buddhist scriptures ’ (Childers* Pfili Dictionary, 
Svbvoce Nirvtti), Thus we may understand that 
the need of grammatical analysis and grammatical 
treatises came to be felt by the exigency of exposi- 
tion* and this point has been well brought out in 
the Netti^karana (pp. 8-9). Pada* akkara* vyanjana* 
&k9xa* nirutti are the terms that are of use in a 
treakse on grammar. SankSsanA* pakSsanA* 
vivaranA* and the rest are the terins that are of use 
in an exegetical treatise. The Netti says “ BhagavA 
akkharehi sahkAseti* padeU pakSseti* byahjanehi 
vivarati* Akarehi vibhajati, nirutUhi uttAnikaroti* 
niddeseM x^nhApeti : atdkharehi ca padehica uggha- 
^ti* byahjanehi ca AkArehi ca vipaiioayati* niruttlhi 
niddesehi ca vitthAreti.” 

So far as Buddhism is concerned* the develop- 
ment of grammar* lexicography* and works on 
prosody took place long after the development of 
literature itsw and it appears that no need of a 
separate book of grammar for the teaching or leam- 


* Phammiwids, v. tSA 
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ing of P&U was felt' so long as India i^mained the 
home of the language. Th^re were ce^ainly some 
codified rules of grammar to which the language 
of the Pifii pitakas conformed. It cannot surely 
be doubted that a wonderful linguistic genius has 
been displayed in the coinage and manipulation of 
many n w technical terms and expressions wnich 
could not have been possible but for a close and 
intimate acquaintance with the fundamental prin* 
ciples of grammar and phonolog;;^. We may venture 
to suggest that there was no book of Pali grammar 
in existence till the time of the three great P&li 
OommentatoiB, Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa» and 
Dham]:^p9J&. AU of them app^ to have ex- 
plained the grammatical construction of P&li words 
by t^e rules of P&nini quoted verbatim in P&li, e.g., 
Sutta Nip&ta comments^, VoL I, p. 23, vattamSna- 
sanfipe vattam&na vacanalakkhana, P&nini, III. 3. 
131. It appears that Buddhaghosa stuped the 
great grammar of P&mni. In the Visuddhimagga 
(P.T.S. Edison, pp. 49i-492, * Indriyasaccaniddeso ’) 
we read : — 

“ Ko p&na nesaih indriyattho n&m&ti ? Inda- 
lingattho indriyattho; indadesitattho indriyattho; 
inwuiitthattho indriyattho ; indasitthattho indriyat- 
the ; indajutthattho indriyattho : so sabbo pi 
idha yath&yoganr yujjati. Bhagav& hi samm&‘' 
sambuddho paramissariyabh&vato indo, kusalft- 
kusalani ca .kammam, kammesu kassaci issariy&- 
bh&vato. Ten’ ev’ettha kammasanjanitani t&va 
indriyani kusalSkusalakammaiii uUingenti. Telia ca 
sit^h&nlti indalingat^hena indasitthatthena ca indri- 
y&ni. Sabb&n eva pan’ et&ni Bhagavat& yath&- 
bhutato pakSsit&ni abhisambuddh&ni c& ti iuda- 
desitatthena indaditthatthena ca indriy&ni. Ten’eva 
Bhagavat& munindena k&nici gocarasevan&ya, 
kfiidci bh&van&sevan&ya sevit&niti indaiutthat- 
^heh&^ et&ni indriyani.”' 

Buddhaghosa goes on to add : — 

** Api ca ftdhipspcasankh&tena issariya^^hena 
pi ft&ni indriyani. Oakkhuvififi&^jAdippavattiyam 
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hi cakkh&dbiaih siddhaxh adhipaccaih, tasmiih 
tikkhe tikihattfi, mande mandatt&ti. Ayam t&v* 
ettha attbato vinicchayo.’* 

These explanutions of * Indriya ’ are evidently 
a reminiscence of Pftnini, V. 2, 93. “ In^yaih 
indralihgam indradp^taih indrajuftam indradattam 

iti V&.” 

In the grammar of Panini, there is a mention of 
apalU in the sense of prdpti and in this sense too, 
&patti occurs several times in the SamantapSsadika. 
Tnis seems also to show that Buddhaghosa kiiew 
of and utilised the work of Panhii. 

li P&mni had remained the standard grain- 
m&tical authority with the Buddhist scholiasts who 
flourished in the 5th or 6fli century A.1)., the ascrip* 
tion of the fiicst P&li grammar to the authorsnip 
of KaccS-yana or MahSkaccayana, an immediate 
disciple of the Buddha, becomes unjustifiable on 
account of the anaclironism that it involves. If any 
authoritative book of P&li ^ammar were in existence 
when Buddhaghosa and Dhammap&la wrote their 
commentaries, there is no reason why they should 
seek guidance from the rules of Panini rather than 
from those of Kacc&yana. We may indeed maintain 
that the iiist Pali gramma<r, attributed to Kacc&yana, 
waa a compilation made by some Buddhist teachers 
of Ceylon and that the ascription of its autliorship 
to Kacc&yana cannot be justified except on the 
ground that the necessity for grammatical study 
of the PSli texts was particularly felt in the tralition 
of Kaocayana who even according to Buddiia’s 
own estimate was a master in the art and 
mjsthod of "exegesis or analytical exposition. Even 
as regards Kacc&yana’ grammar, the unknown P&li 
compiler of Ceylon can hardly claim any originality 
in view of the fact that barring certain special rules 
introduced to meet certain exceptional oases the 
bulk of the treatise is based verbatim on the Sanskrit 
grammar of K&tantra. The indebtedness of the 
Pftli grammar to some such Sanskrit authority is 
frankly admitted in the aphorism, L 1. 8 (Para* 
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samaM&payoge)» and clearly brought out in the 
vutta or gloes of the same : 

“ Yft oa pana sakkatagandhesu samafiM 
. . . .pajuMate.’* 

The next standard book of P&li grammar to 
be noted is the Bupasiddhi or Mahar&pasiddhi based 
on Kacc& 3 mna *8 work. Hie B&l&vatfixa is the second 
important work that was produced in Ceylon on 
the lines of Kacc&jrana’s work and its only importa«ice 
lies in the re-arrangement of the aphorisms of 
KaocAyana. Passing over the ^As and glosses 
on KaccAyana’s grammar, the Bupasiddhi and 
BSlAvat^ra, we Imve to mention the Saddaniti 
and the MukhamatthadfpanI as the two later 
grammatical works of outstanding merit. 

The earliest known PAli lexicography is the 
AbhidhAnappadIpikA which too must stand to the 
credit of the PAli scholars of Ceylon. The plan 
of this lexicography seems to have been conceived 
on the model of the Sanskrit kosa of Amarasingha 
who is taken, for some good reasons, to be a Buddhist 
by faith. The Abhi^AnappadipikA just like its 
Sanskrit prototype is a dictionary of synonyms. 
It is far irom having any alphabetical arrangement 
of words,-' which was adopt<^ in some later works, 
sttdi as Ekakkharakosa and the AbhidhAnappachpikA 
shci. The beginnings of PAli lexicography may, 
however, be clearly traced in the vevacanahAra 
chapter of the Nettipakarana and the Pe^s^opadesa. 
The dictionary method of making the meaning of a 
t»rm or word clear is indeed extensively used in the 
PAli Abhidhamma books an^ in some portions of 
the nikAyas. 

PAli literature is conspicuous by the absence 
of any noteworthy work on Poetics. If there oe 
any such work, we may safely take it to be based 
on some Sanskrit authority. There are a few PAli 
works on metre notably the Vuttodaya and the 
SubodhAlahkAra. With regard to all these works on 
prosody, it ma^ suffix to say that they are far 
from being original productions. 
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The three jutindpa] grammadaiu mKiiecAjaji^ 
Mofisaii&na, and the author of the 
Iti. 
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Kaoc&yana’s P&li grammar*— Kaco&yana is 
reported to be the author of the first P&li grammar 
called Susmidhikappa. There are many suttas in 
Kacc&yana’s grammar which are idendoal with 
those of the Kfttantravy&karana. This grammar is 
said to have been carried into Burma early in the 
fifth oeutmy A.D. 

As helps to the grammar of Kaoo&yana, there 
are Bfipasiddhi *, B&l&vatfira *, which consists of 7 
chapters, Mah&nirutti, Oulanirutti, Niruttipitalba, 
and Mafijusatik&vy&khyft. 

As helps to the grammar of Moggallftna, there 
are Payogasiddhi, Moggallayanavutti, Susaddadddhi 
and Padae&dhana* or Moggall&na Saddattharatnft- 


^ Theold08tandbe8t<K>mnientaryonKaoc6yaii|Et’BP&Ugraxiinia^ 
18 Mukhsttadlpanl written by Ao&^a VimalabuadhL T&b work 
is commonly known as Ny&^ There m a paper entitled ‘^Note 

the PW Grammarian^ Kaccftyana” (Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1882). The late Dr. Satiah Chandra 
Vidy&bhupaoa edited Kaccftyana’s grammar. Mason’s edition of 
this munusar is noteworthy. 

* R0pa8iddhi-t>lk& ascribed to DIpaxhkara should be read along 
with the text to get a dear idea of the Pali grammar. ‘ Grunweael’s 
RQpasiddhi, Berlin, 1883, is noteworthy. There are editions con- 
taining Burmese interpretations of the ROpasiddhi {vide supple- 
mentary catalogue of Sanskrit, P&li, and Prakrit Books in the Brituh 
Museum, p. '442, compiled by L. D. Barnett, lil28). 

^ B&l&vat^byDharifiakitti; Bfil&vat&ra,ed.8riDhaim&rftina ; 
B&l&vat&ra witii ed. Sumaftgda, Colombo, 1893. It is a work 
on P&li grammar and is the' most exhaustively used handbook in 
Ceylon on the subject. It is the smallest grammar extant and 
ba^ on Kacc&yana’s work. 

There is an abridgement of the B&l&vat&ra with Pfili sOtras 
and Sinhalese commentary composed by Revd. Sitinamaluwa 
Dhammajoti and edited by Jinaratana Thm and D. A. DeSilva, 
Batuwantudav&, second edition, Colombo, 1913. There is a wmrd- 
for-word Bunnese interpretation of the BWvat&ra, Rangoon, 1915. 
The B&l&vat&ra has ham translated into EngUsh by Mr. H. T. 
DeSilve with the oo-opsr«ition of the Rev. Katana Oopat'ssa Thera 
and revised by Wo^ward, Pegu, 1915. 

* There is a cofftmentr^ on Padas&dhana, a P&li gf amm a ti ea l 
woric on the system of MogmsU&na, written by M R&hnki 
There and discovered by Louie Zoysa. 
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kara which consists of six sections dealing with 
sadda» sandhi» samSsa, verbs, piedxes, and suffixes. 

As helps to the gmmmar called Saddaniti', 
there is only one work called Cuiasaddanlti. The 
Saddaidti is still regarded as a classic in Burma. 

Among other treatises on P&li grammar may 
be counted the following 

Sambandhacinta, Saddasaratthajalin! (a good 
book on P&li Philology), Kace&yanabheda, Sad- 
datthabhedacint&, K&rika, K&ri^vutu Vibhat- 
tyattha, Oandhatthi VScakopadesa, N&yalakklian«»- 
vibh&vanl, Niruttisahgha, Kacc&yanas&ra, Vibhat- 
tyatthacbpanl, Sanvannanayadlpani, Vaccavaoaka, 
Sadoavutti, Balappabodhana*, K&rakapupphamaii- 
jaif, Kacc&yanadipaid, Gulhatthadipani, Mukha- 
matt&s&ra, Saddavindu', Saddakalika, Saddavinic- 
caya, Bijahga, Dhatup&tha, Sudhiramukhamandan- 
dana*, etc., with their commentaries and supple- 
mentary commentaries. 

Kacc&yana, as we have already ■ pointed out, 
is the oldest of all P&li grammarians. Readers are 
referred to Kacc&yana’s Sandhikappa‘ (J.P.T.S., 
1882). 

N'epatikavanimn& is a work on Pali indeclinable 
participles. Saddam&l& is a comprehensive P&li 
grammar based on the grammar of .Kacc&yana. 


^ There is a book named Dh&tuatthadipani, by Hihgulwala 
Jinaratana, which contains a re-arrangement in material form 
of the roots mentioned in Aggavaxhsa's ScMldcmiti. Saddanlti* 
La Grammaire P&U de* Aggavamsa oy Helmer Smith in 3 vols* 
is worth perusal. The date this grammar is traditionally given 
as the I2th century A.D. This grammcur consists of three parts, 
Pad^nfilft, Dh&tumftl& (root numbers) and Suttam&lft (s&tra number). 
It gives many quotations from the PftU canon as examples of 
grammatical rides. It is no doubt a standard work on P&li grammar 
and philolo^. It is undoubtedly a scholarly edition prepared by 
Heln^ Smith. 


* It is a grammar for l:|eginners. 

* It rvas written by Nfin^ Thera. 

^ It is a work on sam&sa of PtPi compound nouns written by 


C. Childers, J,R.A.S., new 
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The development of grammar is a oomparativdly 
late phase of P&Ii litenttooie, as late as the sixfht or 
seventh century A.D.» if not later stiU. Even in the 
grammar of Kaoo&yana, the debt to Sanskrit is 
freely acknowledged in one of the introductory 
aphorisms. UptiU the time of Buddhaghosa and 
DhammapSia, the Buddhist teachers as already 
pointed out, followed the authority of the grammar 
of Pftnini. It has only recently been detected 
that the PSli comihentators have freely quoted the 
rules of P&nini in accounting for grammatical 
formations of P&U words. 

AbhidhanappadlpikA (by Moggallftna Thera, ed. 
, . by W. Subhuti, 2nd edition, 

Colombo. 1^83)* and Ekakkhara- 
kosa* are the two well-known Pali lexicons. The 
Abhidhftnappadfpika. was written by Mo^aUina 
in the reign of Par&kramabahu the Great. It is 
the only ancient Pali dictionary in Ceylon apd it 
follows the style and method of the Saiukrit 
Amarakd^a (vide, Malalasekera, The Pali Literature 
of Ceylon, pp. 188-189). Tiis work consists of 
three parts dealing with celestial, terrestrial, and 
miscellaneous objects and each part is subdivided 
into several sections. The whole book is a dictionary 
of .-synonyms. The last two sections of the last 
part are devoted to homonyms and indeclinable 
particles. This work is held in the highest esteem 
both in Burma and Ceylon (Jbid., p. 189). Subhuti’s 
edition of this dictionary with English and Sinhalese 
interpreta^ons together with a complete Index of 
all the Pfili words giving their meanings in Sinhalese 
deserves mention. B. C. Childers has publish^ 
a very useful dictionary of the P&li language.. In 
1921, T. W Rhys Pavids and W. Stede brought 
out a P&li dictionary compiled mainly from col- 
lection by the former for 40 years which is a 


* Venur, A oonqdete Ia<iiez to the AbhidhSns^yadlpik* is a 
uaeful pubUeation. 

* It ia a small woric on Pili iexioogra^liy. » vocabulary of 
words of one letter by Saddhammakitti Theta of Burma. 
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poblication of ihe P.T.S,, London. Qtdte recently a 
criti^ dictionary begun % V. l^ckner and revii^, 
continued, and edited by XKnes Anderson and 
Helmer Smith has appears in tw6 parts (1924 and 
1929). 

The beginnings of Indian lesdcons are to be 
traced mainly in the Nighaptu section of Yft^ktf’s 
Nirukta. The Nettipakarana stands to the Pfili 
canon in the same relation in which YS^ka’s Niruktia 
stands to the Vedas. And it is in the Vevacanahftra 
of the Netti, the chapter on homonyms, that the 
historians can clearly trace the early model of later 
leidcons. ^ 

Vuttodaye, ^ written by Sahgharakkhita Thera, 
, KS.mandaU-, and Chandoviciti are 
PaU wWon metres. Subodhi- 
lahk&ra* is a woi^ on rhetoric by Sahgharakkhita 
Thera. KavisSrapakaranaih and Kavisaratjk&- 
nissaya are the two good books on prosody. 

A number of scholars, both European and 
„ . , Indian, have made a stuay of Pfili 

JftOclcru Works* ii i i j • 

grammars and have embodied their 
researches in their treatises on Pfi.li grammars. 
These treatises are named below : — 


(1) E. Bumouf — observations grammatioales 

sur quelques passages de 1’ Essai sur le 
Pfili ae Bumouf et Lassen — ^Paris, 
1827. 

(2) B. Clough — compendious Pali grammar 

with a copious ‘'vocabulaiy in the 
same language— ^Colombo, 1824. 

(3) J. Minayeff — Grammaire Pfilie* traduite 

par St. Guyard, Paris, 1874. 

(4) J. Minayeff — Pfili Grammar, a phonetio 

and morphological sketch of the Pfili 
language, with an introductory essay 


1 Vattodava (exposition of znel^) by Saftgharakkhita Tbera, 
J.A.S.B.. YoL XLVI, pt. 1, (CoL O. IS. Vryet). 

* Analysis and Text of SubodhSlafektea oir Ea«y Blurtwrie by 
{SafighaMkkhita Tbe*«, J.A.S.B.. Vol. XUV, pt. I, (OoL O. B. Fryer). 
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on its form ana character by J M., 
1872; tianslation from Russian into 
French by M. St. Guyaf*d, 1874, 
rendered into English by Ch. G. Adams, 
1882. 

(5) E. Kuhn — ^Beitrage Zur P&li Grammatik, 

Berlin 1875. 

(6) O. Prankfurter — Handbook of PSli being 

an elementary grammar, 1883. 

(7' E. Muller — simplified grammar of the 
P&li language, l^ndon, 1884. 

(8) V. Henry — Precis de Grammaire Pftlie 
• accompa^e d* um choix de textes 

Graduis, Paris, 1894. 

(9) Geiger — ^Pftli Literatur und sprache 

.(Grundriss der Indo Arischen Philo- 
logie and Altertumrkunde). 

(10) E. Windisch, uber den spraphlichen 

charakter des P&li, Paris, 1906. 

(11) H. H. Tilbe — Pftli Grrammar, Rangoon, 

1899. 

(12) J. Grey — ^Elementary Pali Grammar, 

Calcutta, 1905. 

(13) Charles Duroiselle — A Practical Grammar 

of the P&li Language, Rangoon, 1906. 

(14) Senart — Kacc&yanappakaran&ni (1868- 

70). 

(15) E. Kulm — ^Kacc&yanappakaranae Speci- 

men, Halle, 1869.. 

(16) Nyanatilaka — ^Klmne systematische P&li 

Grammatik, Breslau, 1911. 

(17) Grunwedel — ^Riipasiddhi, Berlin, 1883. 

(18) Tha Do Oung — A Grammar of the P&li 

language (after Kacc&yana), Vok. I, 
II, III, and IV. 

(19) Subhuti — ^NfimamfilS.. 

(20) Sri Dharm&r&ma — B&l&vat&ra by 

Dharmakirti. 

(21) H. Sumangala — ^Bfil&vatftra with tf^&, 

O>lombo, 1893. 

(22) Dhakravarty and Ghosh— P&li Grammar. 
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(23) Pe Maung Tia— P&li Graminai. 

(24) Vidhuseluiar SSstfl — P&li Prak&ia. 

(25) J. Takakusu— A P&Ii Chrestomathy, 

Tokyo, 1900. 

Of all these works on P&li grammar, Mr. Thr 
Do Oung has treated this subject exhaustively. 
The first volume deals with sandhi, n&ma, k&raka, 
and samfisa ; the second volume contains taddhits., 
kita, un&di, &khy&ta, upasagga, ^nd nip&ta parti* 
ciples ; the third and fourth volumes deal with word 
roots, ten figures of speech and 40 modes of expression, 
and prosody. Pali grammar by Muller and Duroisene 
are also very useful. Prof. Chakra vartty’s grammar 
is worth perusal. ' Pandit Vidhusekhar o&stfl’s work 
is a compilation and as such it is useful. 

The following are the noteworthy publications : 

Morris — ^Notes and Queries, J.P.T.S., 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, and 1891-93. 

E. Muller — glossary of P&li proper names, 
J.P.T.S., 1888. 

Morris— Contributions to P&li Lexicography, 
Academy, 1890-91. 

Mabel Bode — ^Index to P&li words discussed 
in translations, J.P.T.S., 1897-1901 

J. Takakusu — ^A P&li Chrestomathy with 
notes and glossary giving Sanskrit aiid 
Chinese equivalents, Tokyo; 1900. 

E. Windisch — Uber den Sprachlichen charak- 
ter des P&li Actes du XlVe. Congress 
Intemat des Orientalistes, Paris, 1906. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, Similes in the Nik&yas, 
J.P.T.S., 1907-8 and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
S&kya or Buddhist origins, chapter XVII, 
pp. 314 foil. 


The Dative Plural in P&li (published in Sir* 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia — ^Pt. 2, 
pp. 31-34). It is a valuable paper 
and should attract the attention of scholars interested 
in Piffi grammar and philology. Prof. Majumdar 


Sitrendranath 
Majumdart S^hastri, 
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has shown in it that in the inscriptions of Asoka 
and of his grandson there are ten instances of the 
use of dative plural in Epigraphic Pftli ’ These 
occur not only iu one version or at one place but 
at such distant places as Dhauli, Jaugadft, Bar&bar 
hills, NSgftrjuni hills, Kftlsi, Manserft, and Gimftr. 
In Bar&bar and N&g&rjuni cave inscriptions the 
dative is the only form in use showing t^t the old 
form was better preserved in the Magadhl. As 
for the Bock Edicts some versions use the dative 
^Mid some the genitive. The Sh&hbazgarhi text is 
tte only version which has not used even once 
the dative form. Majumdar sums up his argument 
by sa3nng that we find promiscuous use of the 
dative and genitive plurals in 'Epigrapliic P&li*. 
If the old Biiddhist and Jaina texts be carefully 
examined in this light, some instances of the dative 
plural will be found in literary P&li and Prakrit 
aho. When the genitive plural began to used 
for the dative plural, their singular forms also came 
to be confus^ in use. This confusion in the 
singular was also helped by the fact that in the 
language of the later Vedic texts the dative singular 
of feminine nouns was used for the genitive. But 
as the dative singular Prakritic form had not been 
confused in shape with any other form* it lir-gered 
longer than the dative plural. Dative singular is 
almost as common in Asokan dialects as in Sanskrit, 
It lingered in literary Pali but died out in the Prakrits 
of the dramas. 



CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been 
made to give a general survey of canonical and non* 
canonical Pfili literature. Some distinct types of 
literature came to be developed within a growing 
collection of texts of traditional authority. This 
collection came indeed to be closed at a c^lain date 
which is undoubtedly pre'Chiistian. The origin and 
development of even just one recension of the eaily 
corpus of Buddhist literature covered a prettv long 
period of about five centuries, which is very imperfect- 
ly known or understood by* the meagre evidence of 
Sanskrit literature. The P&li pifakas coupled 'with 
the Jain figama texts and some of the Sanskrit 
treatises like P&nini*s grammar, KSrty&yana’s 
V&rtika, Patanjali’s Mah&bhfi^ya, and the contem- 
porary inscriptions and coin-legends fill up a 
very important gap in the history of ancient Indian 
humanity. The paurticular literature with which we 
are concerned developed under aegis of religion which 
was destined to be a gr^t civilising infiuence in 
the East, highly ethical in tone, dignified in the 
forms of expression, dramatic in setting, direct 'in 
narration, methodical in argument, and mechanical 
in arrangement. This wealth of literary output was 
shown forth in its perspicuity and grandeur in the 
garb of a new literary idiom having a place midway 
between the Vedic San^rit on one hand and classical 
Sanskrit and ArdhamfigadhI on the other. In 
between the closing of the Pfili canon and the 
beginning of the great commentaries and chronicles 
we had to take note of ah imperfectly known period 
of transition which became remarkable by the 

S reduction of so great a work of literary merit and 
octrinal importance as the Milinda Pafiha occupy- 
ingf as it does, the foremost place for its lucid, elegant, 
and rh3rthmioal prose style in the whole range of 
Smskrit and Sarakritio fitoature. The Pfili com- 
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mentarieSr as we have them, were produced at a 
TOriod far beyond the IVIauryan and i^unga, the 
Kftnva and the Kushana/ The Augustan period of 
Pali literature bt^an with these commentaries and 
closed with the earlier epic chronicles of Ceylon. 
The period which followed was a decadent one,, and 
itr became noted only for the compilation of some 
useful manuals, some ' ooks of ^ammar and lexico- 
graphy chiedy in imitation of some Sanskrit works 
of &dia, and a few metrical compositions exhibiting 
the wealth of Ceylonese poetical imagination and 
plagiarism. P&U literature would have been 
as dead but for its rejuvination in Burma, the 
Buaonist country, which has produced enormous 
literatiue of considerable im^rtance during the last 
three or four centuries. From the geographical 
allusio*^*’ it jnay be deduced tha^ the main bul)^ of 
the PSli canon developed within the territorial limits 
o£ the Middle Country and some parts of Western 
India, notably Mathur§. and* Ujjain. The Milinda 
Pahha is full of associations reminiscent of the life, 
manners, and customs of the north-western region 
of India, which became the meeting place of Indo- 
Aryan and Graeco-Bactrian civilisation. The com- 
mentaries clearly point to Kfthcipura, K&veripattona, 
]lKl^ur&, and AnurSdhapura as notable centres of P&li 
Buddhism. Along with Sq^th- India one has got 
to take Sirikhetta (modern Prome) in Burma, as 
the centre of PSii Abhidhmnma culture. There is 
reason to believe that PAIi literature developed in 
one shape or another in Lower Burma giving rise 
to P&li law codes, compiled more or less on the 
model of Manu’s code. The inscriptions and sculp- 
ture are not without their in^rtant bearings on 
the history of Pfili literature. We can say that the 
lower limit of the evolurion of P&li literature is 
represented by the Kaly&^ stone inscriptikins of 
King Dhammaceti of P^u. In dealing effectively 
with P&li literature, one has got to consider the 
history of literary development in Indiai Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam. B sriU remains a problem for 
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modem historian and* philologist to find out how 
far P&li literature has influenced the vemaoulais 
of these four countries. There is sufficient evidence 
to prove that Sinhalese developed as a vernacular 
with its wealth of literature as early as the 2nd 
century B.C. 

Piui literature is incomplete by itself. It is 
wanting in many works of secular interest, such as 
those on mathematics, astronomy, astrology. medi> 
cine, logic, and royal polity. The few such works 
that we have are of recent origin and as such, they 
do not fall within the scope of our present investiga- 
tiqn. Even as a pure literature, it has just one 
work, the JinaCarita, which deserves the name of a 
K&vya. The Jinacmita itself is chiefly based upon 
the* J&taka NidSna-kathft which latter may be 
regarded as a K&vya in prose, or in. prose and 
verse. 

There is hardly a drama or a novel, strictly 
so called. But there are a great many suttas, parti- 
cularly those ''contained in the Digha Nik&ya, the 
BrahmajSla, the Sftmafliiaphala, the Sakkapu.nha, 
the Mah&parinibbSna, which have a dramatic setting. 
The literary art employed in the S&maMaphala 
Sutta has been extensively developed in the Milinda 
Paiihe. In reading the suttas of the Sag&tha-vagga 
ox the Samyutta one is apt to feel as though 

there is a stage-action in which one devaputta 
appears to test .the knowledge of the Buddha and 
retires to make room for the neut man waiting. In 
short, PSii literature abounds in dramatic elements 
without having a single book of drama. The literary 
art employed in the historical narrative of the 
Mah&parinibb&na Suttanta and in those of the 
Milinda Panha, the Udenavatthu and the Vis&khfir 
vatthu is a novelty. 

There are several legendary and histoxical 
accounts of the life and career of the Buddha and 
his disciples and followers — Theras, Theils, UpSeakas, 
and UpSsikSe which are interesting biographical 
sietches without a rigorous biographical tioatment. 
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Eveid if it be assumed that there are no biographies 
in the modem sense, there is no getting away from 
the fact that the Buddhist teachers successfully 
tried to conceive and develop a universal science of 
biography in the Jfttaka Nid&na-kathft. 

There is just one story of creation in the Pftli 
Aggafiiia Suttanta. The way in which it has been 
introduced goes to show that it was rather a citation 
fer some purpose than an original production. 

The early Buddhist attitude towards ornate 
poetry or imaginative literature was far from 
appreciative. Such poetry was viewed with dis- 
favour, the superabundance of it being dreaded 
as a great future danger of the good faith (ai^gata- 
bhaya) uptill the time of Asoka.> The development 
of ornate poetry was sought to be accounted fOr in 
early Buddhism by ah extraneous influence. A 
higmy imaginative literature developed nevertheless 
within the four comers of P&li Buddhism with 
its wealth of gaiJiaa and akkhdnas, highly ethical 
or sjuiitual in tone. We come across an example 
of song in the Sakkap&nha Suttanta, which is 
said to have been sung by.Pancasikha, the heavenly 
minstrel. Other pieces described as songs in some 
6f the Birth-stories and Buddhist legends are hardly 
distinguishable from the main body of gdthds. Some 
of the Psalms of the Early Brethren and Sisters, 
which are musings of emancipated hearts, e.g.,.the 
T3laputo-thera-g&th% and the Ambap&ii-g§>tha, are 
tmly musical in vone. One can say that PSli 
literature is sufiSciently rich in the wealth of lyrics 
and reflective poetry. The Bhammapada stands 
out as a ^markable literature in the field of didactic 
• poetry. 

Its richness consists also in the wealth of similes 
and parables deserving a separate and careful study 
as -elements that apparently influenced the later 
K&'vja poetry of Lidia and have their parallels in the 
early G^pels of Christianity. 

To counteract the influence of the Mah&bhSrata 
and the lUm&yapa, particularly that of the former, 
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the Buddhists began to develop the Jfttakas, supply- 
ing thereby so many interesting themes for artistic 
delineation and materials for Indian dramas and 
k&vyas. 

So far as the epic and historical chronicles go, 
the position of Pdli literature is almcs'^ unique, 
the mediaeval Kashmere chronicle, B&jatarahgiui, 
being the only notable Sanskrit work of their 
kind. 

Pali literature has no book on logic, but in the 
Kath&vatthu we have a great book of controversy, 
which lies at the immediate background of the entire 
NySya literature. Strictly speaking, there is no 
medical tieatise in Pali, but in the Buddhist study 
of the 32 parts of the human organism we have 
something which is of paramount interest to a 
student of medical science. Prior to the compila- 
tion of the Law codes, we meet with in Pali the 
definitions of kxtrma, murder, theft, and the rest 
which anticipate many points in modem jurispru- 
dence. There may not be a Buddhacarita or a 
Kumarasambhava in Pali, but there is certainly the 
Vatthugatha of the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta 
Nipata to serve as a clear model of them. The 
manuals of psycholomcal ethics must always be 
considered as notalne contributions to Indu^ti 
culture. 

These and other points of interest and im- 
portance are left for future study and investigation. 
In spite of the fruitful labours of great many 
scholars, we are still bn the threshold of tne study 
of pan literature, to evaluate and appreciate 
which one has to look at it in different aspects* 
just a#i one looks at a gem by its facet. 

It has still its immense possibilities as a means 
of develop^ modern literature, both imthe East 
and the West. The Amitabha, the Jagajjyoti, the 
Buddhadevacarita, the A4oka, the Ajataiatru, <and 
the KfihiKfl.r t are but the few works produced j^t in 
modi^ Bengali utilising the materials of P&U and 
v^nskrit Buddhist literature. As r^ards old Bengali 
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literature, • *Pa]i literature haa its legacy in the 
plot of Vi&ySaundara set forth in the story of the 
Mahft-ummagga-Jataka and the song com^tosed in 
praise of the pridcess Pancdlacan^. The creation 
of literary types is indeed the most distinctive 
feature of the literature, a bird’s eye view of which is 
gi ven in the present work. 



APPEimiX A 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN 
THE PALI PITAKAS 


I.— In the Vinaya PrpAKA 


The Vinaya Pi^aka is an impprtant [|i»re>hon8e of interesting 
geographical and historical information of the time of which it 
spe^. Hiere is a very important reference '^to the four 
boimdaries of the Middldt5onntry or the Majjhimadesa as unr«<«- 
stood by the Buddhists, and to the various sites, towns, and 
village included therein, and associated very intimately ^th 
the Buddha and BuddMsm. Interesting sidelights are also 
thrown on the political history, and social and economic 
conditions of the time. 


Bimbis&ra is said to have ruled over 8&,000 U vnships 

Historical etc (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 1) and there 

’ ' were 80,000 overseers over the towiiships 

(Ibid.y II, p. 4). That the Magadha kings were in fear of the 
Vajjians is testi^ed to by the fact that Sunidha and, Vassakara. 
are referred to as building a^fort at Pataliputta to crush the 
Vajjians (/6u2., II, p. 101). ^The Magadha king had "a royal 
physician, Jlvaka by name, who was asked by the king to 
cure a setthi who did good service to the king and to the 
merchants’ ^guild (Ibid.^ II, 181). Jivaka also cuffed King 
Frodyota of Avanti of jaundice {Ibid,, II, pp. 187 ff.). His success 
Jn oj^rating on the fistula of King Bimbisara won for hiifi* the 
"post-of^royal physician, and he was afterwards appointed by 


the king physician to the Buddha and the congregation of 
J>hikkhus ^at liv^ with him. Once we are told Magadha was 
visited" by five kinds of diseases (e.g^, leprosy, goitre, asthma, 
dry leprosy, and ap^ftra), and Jlvaka had to treat the bhikkhu 
patients oxdy suffering fiom those^ diseases (Vinaya Fitaka, I, 
p. 71). Once we are told that King Bimbisftra went to have 
his bath in the river Tapoda that flew by this "ancient city,; 
when he reached the river, he sa\s^ the bhikkhus taking their 
bath" The city gate was closed and so he could not enter the 
city of B&jagaha. Next morning he came after taking his bath 
without proper dress to the Buddha who gave Eim instruction 
and advi^ the bhikkhus not to spend so much tiipe M their 
bath(J6uf.,IV, 116-117). i^imbisara’sson was Aj&tasattu, whose 
chief mi4ju3tQr was Vassak&ra who began the work of impairing 
the for^ of Bftjagaha in the kingefom of Magadha. He heeded 
timlm. for the purpose and went to the reserve^ forest, but 
was informed tw the WQod was taken by a bhil^ii named 
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Oluuiiya. VassakAra complained to King BimbisSra about it. 
It^was bioti^t to the notiM of the Buddha who ordered the 
bhikkhus not to take anything not offered or uicaenttd to them 
{Ibid., Ill, 41-45). There is a reference which suggests that tiie 
palace of Bimbis&ra should be of gold (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., 
II, p. 65). There was a sugar factory at B5jagaba (Ibid., II, 
p. 67) ; and the country was rich in molasses (Vinava Pitaka, 

I. ^6). 

The town of VaiiS.ll too was well provided with food, and 
wao' generally prosperous (Vinaya Texts, II, 117). 

There is a refcrcneatto the daneing girls asked to dance and 
greeted with'^ipplause (Vinaya Texts, II, 349). 

Of the notable bhikkhu disciples of the Master, mention 
is n<nde of SSriputta and Moggallana (ibid., II, 318, 353), UpSli 
(/buf.f'II, 395) who discussed the manatta discipline of a bhikkhu 
witu thef Master, and Ananda through wltose intercession 
MahSpajapati GotamI with .other Sakya ladies obtained 
permission for ordination (III, p. 322). Kakudha, a Koliyan, 
was an attendant on Moggallfioa (Ibid., Ill, 234). 

Of the hol^tical teachers mention is made of Makkblsli 
Oosala, Ajita Kesakamball, Pakudha Kaccayana, Safijaya 
Bel^tthiputta, and Nigantha N&thaputta (Ibid., Ill, p. 79); 

References are made to Devadatta’s attempt to create a 
disunion among the bhikkhus in the Bhikkhu Samgha (Ibid., Ill, 
p. 251), and also to the two coupcils of B&jagaha and Vais&ll 
(Ibid., Ill, 11th and 12th Khandhakas). When the First Great 
Council of the disciples of the Buddha was held after his 
paiinirv&na to compile the teachings of the Master, Yasa spnt 
messengers to the bhikkhus of Avanti inviting them to come, 
and settle what is Dhamma, what is Vinaya, and what is not, 
and 'to help the spread of Dhamma and Vinaya (111, p. 3^). 

To the east of the Middle Country or MajjhimadesaJay the 
f. . . , town Kajaffgala, and beyond it MahSs&lfi, 
** ■ to the south-east the river Salalav|ttl, to- 
the south, the town Setakani^ika, to the west the biShmapa 
district of Tirana, and to the north, the mountain range called 
ITsIradhvaja. Beyond these were the border countries and 
this side of these was the Middle Country (Vinaya Texts, II, 
pp. 38-39). One of the most important towns of the Madhyadefo 
was Bftjagaha (BAjagriha-Giribraja) where the Gijjhakata.wa8 
and the Buddha stayed there for some time (Ibid., II, p. 1). 
From B&jagab{i, wroad lay to Andhakavinda which was once 
vuited by 5(K) carts, all full of pots of sug^ (Ibid., II,.p. 93). 
BAjagaha was the capital city of King BimbisAra, while the 
court-p^sician Jivaka is referred te as an inhabitant of this 
place (Ibid., II, pp. 184-6). But his birth-place was Miwkiha 
(Ibid., II, 173). Jivaka was, however, raucated atjTa^ila 
(/6»d., II, T> ■ 174). BAjagaha had a gate which was closed in 
the evening, and nobody, not even &e king, was allowed to 
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enter tiie city after tiie gate was closed (/Met, IV, 116<17). 
It was here at B&jagaha that SiSriputta learhM Buddha’s 
Dhanuna from Assaji, one ol the PaSoavaggiya bhikkhiu. 
Siripatta went. to Bftjagaha with his friOnd Moggall&na where 
the Buddha was, and both of them were converted by the 
Master (Vinaya IKtaka, I, pp. 40 ft.), Bftjagaha could boast 
of another ph 3 r 8 ician (vejja) named Akftsagotta {Ibid,, I, p. 215)r' 
Velnvana, ^e bamboo park of Bftjagaha, has often bi^ meited 
to as a residence of the kfoster. When once the Buddha was 
here, Devadatta’s gain and fame were completely lost (Vinaya 
Fitaka, IV, p. 71). The Kalandakanivepa of Bftjagaha has airo 
been r^erred to as another residence of the Mastw. While be 
was once there, a party of six bhikkhus (chabbag^yft bhikkhu) 
went to attend the Giraggasamajja, a highly populur musis of 
the day 11, 107). A settM of B&ja^tha built a wih&ra 

for the bhikkhiA. He had to take consent of the EuddhS as 
to the bhikkhus’ dwelling in a vihftra (Vinaya PitakdT, II, p. 146). 
Beferences are made to a trader of Bftjagaha who wantM to go 
to Patiyftloka {Ibid., IV, pp. 79-80), to a Sftkyaputta named 
Upananda who, while^t il^jagaha, was invited by supporters 
{Ibid., IV, p. 98), to Upftli, the son of a rich trader of PAjagaha, 
who was ordain^ as bhikkhu at the initiative of his parents 
{Ibid,, IV, pp. 128-29). The Mahftvagga tells us of an occasion 
when the Blessed One on his way to Vesftll noticed bhikkhus 
with a supei^uity of dress, ^nd advised them as to the least 
^r^tity of robes a bhikkhu should require {Ibid., II, pp. 2l0 foil.), 
^e Cv^vagga speaks of a setthi of Bftjaga^ who acquired 
a Uook of sandal wood, and made a bowl out of it for the 
bhikkhus (Vinaya Texts, III, p. 78). 

^taligbna was another important locality which was once 
-risited by tke Buddha accompanied by a great numl)^ of 
bhikklMs {Ifdd., II, p. 97). Sunldha and VassakSra are referred 
to as building a fort at Pfttaligftma to crush the Vajjians {Ibid,, 
n, p.a01)i 

Ho lew important were Vesftll .^d Sftvattld. The former 
was, well movioM with food, the harvest was geod, alms were 
eaqy'to obtain, one could very well get a living by gleaning or 
throng^ favour {Ibid., n, p. 117). There at Vesftll was the 
Qotamaka shrine {Ibid,, 11, p. 210) where the Budidha stayed tor 
soma time. ITiere lay a hig^ road between Vesftll and Bftjagaha 
{Ibid., n, p. 210). The Buddha came to Vesftll from HapUa- 
vastn wh«^ a number of Sftk 3 ra ladm oame^torjBoeive, throng 
the interoession of Ananda, ordination &om tiraTMaster who^t 
that time resided at the Kfttftgftra hall in the Mahftvanir {Ibid., 
in,pp.%i0fo0.). The CnUavagga of the Vini^Pitiftka tells nswi 
ocoasl^ when the Bnlk^tened Qne was staying at the peak- 
lOofiBd^ hall in the Mahftvsna (Cnllavagga, V^ S.B.E., XX, 
p. 189); We an farther toid of a poor tiinr of Valatll who was 
«ei|^ mneh beiit''Qo building a house for the Saiiiglta (Ibid.,. 
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ppr 190*91 ). In the 12th/Ehaxi(ihaEa, there is the important 
r^erence to the Buddhist Council of Ves&ll (Ibid., HI). 

* Beferences are often made ifi the Jetavana of AnlUhapip^ka 
at SftTatthl (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., li p. 326) where the 
Buddha stayed. Mother stashing place of the Master there 
was the &r6ma of Mig9jram§.tA/</6^., pt. Ill, p. 299). 

K&s! or B&rS^as! (i.e., Benares) and Eos^ (Vin^ys. Texts, 

I, ;pp. 226, 312) often find mention in the Vinaya Pitaka. In 
course of his religious propaganda tour, the lUMter first went 
to JBenares, th^n to tJruvelft and then he visited GayAslsa, 
Bfijagaha, KapUavatthu, and SavatthI (Ibid., I, pp. 116, 136, 
210). Thera lay a road from S&keta to Sftvatthl (Ibid., p. 220)r 
A few bhikkiius travelling on the road in the Eosala country 
w€nt off the road to a cemetery to get themselves pamsukuia 
rofes^ (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 197). Brahmaidatta, the 
legendary king of Benares, is invariably alluded to while intro- 
ducing a ^fttaka. In his time there was a king of Kosala 
named Dighiti who was not so wealthy as the king of Kfisl. 
Brahmadatta went to wage war against the ^g of KoSkla, 
and thnsuensued a series of iTicissitudesJui which the xmg of 
Eosala suffered most, though his son Digh&vu ultimately Iwo^ht 
the king of KJLsI to his knees, and friendship was restored (Ibid., 

II, 'pp. 301 ff.). Yasa, a young nobleman of Benares, eon of a 
setthi, had three places fixed for three seasons of the year 
(Vinaya Texts, I, pp. 102-108). 

EcsambI was another important place where at Ghosiw- 
rSima Buddha stayed from time to time (Viiiaya Texts, II, 
p.285 ; Ibid., II, p. 376). There is a reference to the quarr^me 
bhikkhus- of Eosambl who came to SavatthI (Vinaya Texts, 
S.B.E., II, p, 318). 

The republican states of Pavft and EusInSr& are also men? • 
tioned (Vinaya Texts, III, 370 and Ibid:, pt. II, 136) and ^ja, 
a member of the Mallas of Euslnfira, is said to have go^ to 
welcome the Buddha (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., pt. II, p. 135). 

Of less important places and localities, mention is 
Camp& inhabited by a set^ni’s son named So^a Eojivisa (Vinaya 
Texts, S.B.E., 11, p. 1), Avanti visited by Mahak^na, and 
where there was a hill called fturaraghara (Ibid . , II, 32), Eot^'tn®' 
where Buddha resided for some time (Ibid., II, p. 105), and Bhad- 
diyanagara where lived a householder named Menqaka who was 
possessed of a miraculous power (Ibid., II, p. 121)* wferei^ 
is^also made to Batagiri where dwelt the 
were the folldArers of Assaji and 

to Anupiya, a town of the Mallas (Wid., Ill, p. 224), to %keta 
where dwelt a banker whose wife was suffemg from he^ 
and wLo was treated by Jivaka (Toid., II, ^ 

Giiihakuta hill in Rajagaha which was visited by the Buddha 

(/6id,, I, p: 239), and to Uttarakuru where Buddha is said to have 

gone to beg alms (Ibid., I, p. 124). 
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Of important riven, fnention is made of Gangft, Tamimft, 
Aoiravatl, Mahl, and Sarobhu (Vinaya Texts, III, pp. 301-302). 

n.~lN THB fioTTA PiTAKA 
Hi^orical 

The Sftma&fiaphala Suttanta (S^a, I.) is irnfMortant 
nom a historical point of view ; for it 1^- 
KTui -****«» nishes us with valuable information about the 

Suite Fiteka. ^ views of six leading thinken (titthijas) of the 
time : POraQa Kwapa, Makkhali Gos&la, 
Ajitakosakamball, Pukudha Elaoo&yana,''Sa&jaya Ifelatthiputta, 
and Nigaotha N&thaputta. This sutta also givec os a ust of 
orafts and occupations ef the time, e.g., Dasakaputtft (s]ava)i 
/ Kumbhak£r& (potters), Mftl5k&r& (garlwd-makers), Hatthftruhft 
'(^phant-riders)^ Assarohfi (cavalry), Bathikft (ch^oteen), 
Danoggahft (archers), A]Srikfi (cooks), Kappakft (barken), Nah&- 
pak& (bath-attendants), Sud& (confectioners), ^jak& (wadier- 
meii), Pesak&r& (weaven), and N^akar& (basket-maken). 
AnothdS: important historoal altiision.in this s^tta is the fact 
which refers to Jiva^a, the famous physician of tHe ifiiddha, 
and gives us an account of the visit paid to the Buddha by the 
patricide monarch of Magadha, the terrible Aj&tasattu. ui'tSo 
concluding portion of the suttanta there is an allusion to tfie 
actual mu^er of Biiabisara which his son AjStasattu Committed. 

The Ambattha Suttanta (Dlgha, I.) refers to King Posenadi 
of Kosala, as well as to some famous- sages of the time, e.gc^ 
Yamataggi, Ahgirasa, Bh&radv&ja, VSsetfha, Bhagu, and Ves- 
s&mitta. A famous brahmin teacher of Kosala imd t^p teacher 
of AmbaHhf , PokkharasSdi, is said to have enjoyed the property 
given/hy EUng Pasenadi, the contemporary of the Buddha.*^, 

The Som^Qd<^ Suttanta (Dlgha, I.) rmen to CampS visited 
by the ‘Buddha vnth .600 monks, to <3a|gar&, a famous tank 
jn'Camp&,and to KingBimbis&ra of Magadha and King Pasenadi 
of Kos^. This Suttanta also tells us how the Ahga kingdom 
with itft capital Ciampft was inohided^in the Maga^lum emphe. 
While the Buddha was sojourning at Campft in the kingdom of 
Ahga, a brahmin named SonadaQd'^'was in the enjoyment of the 
revenues of rite town as it was given to him by'BimbisSra of 
Mitgftiika- Brahmin hous^olders of Gampft went to the Buddhtfl 
SonadapdA tdso accompanied them,'' and eventually all of them 
became lay supporters of the Buddha. 

The mhUi Suttanta (Dlgha, I.) refers to Buddha’s dwelling 
at Vesi^ in a Kdtigftras&li in Mahftvana. 

llie Lohiooa Suttanta (IBgha, I.) refers to king of Kosala, 

> to SUavatBw inhabited by a bnhi^ named Lohicsa, and 
to Paseimdi,'' king of K&sl-Kosalc, who used to ooUeot taxes 
from tke inhabitants of KSfd-Kostia and to enjoy t)te incmne 
not alone but wil^ his subordinates. 
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The Msk&padftna Suttanta (IXgha, IL) refers to the two 
famous disotples of the Buddha, S&riputta uid MoggalUhm. 

The MahSparinibb&^a Su^anta (IMgha, II.) ha^a drsmatio 
setting inasmuch as^it represents King Aj&ti^ttu of Majpt^lia 
as appearing on a stage and indulging in a soliloquy giving 
im expression of his grim determination to annihilate his Vaj jian 
rivals. It further relates that when the Buddha heard of 
this determination of the king, he remarked that so long as the 
Vajjians fulfilled the seven conditions of weUare, there would 
not be any danger for them. But, afterwards Aj&tasattu is 
stated to have succeeded in annihilating the Vajjians with the 
help of his. two ministers, Sunldha and Vassal^ra, when dis- 
sensions ardse among the Vajjians. The suttanta also refers 
^some incidents of Buddha’s life, e.gr, the visit of Subl^adda to 
Buddha, and his conversation with the Lord, the passing away 
of 4>he I^rdk the homage of the Mafias, cremMion of Buddha’s 
dead body, quarrel over the relics, the amicable distribution of 
relics by Dopa, and erection of stupas over them. 

The JanavasAbha Suttanta (Ifigha, II.) refers to King 
Bimbisira of MagaMlha as a ilghteous kjpg. 

The PSsSdika Suttanta (Digha, III.) refers to the ^ws of 
the demise of MahSvlra to Ananda at Samag&ma in the M ia ll a 
ocTontry. 

The AtSnStiya Suttanta (Digha, III.) states that the Blessed 
One dwelt in the 6ij jhakuta mountain at B&jefgaha. 

'Rie Sangiti Suttanta (Digha' III.) informs us that MahUvlra, 
the founder of Jainism, died at P&v&. It further tells os that 
the Mafias of Pftvft are addressed as the Vftsetthas by the 
Buddha. This shows that the Mafias belonged to the Vaii 9 tha 
gotra. 

Oeograpkieal 

The Ambattha Suttanta (Digha, I.) refers to sT bfahmin 
village of Kosala named Icohanangala or Icch&nankala which 
was visited by the Buddha with a large retinue of B0& monks. 
It also refers to the Hinfidayan region. 

The Kfitodanta Suttimta (Ifigha, I.) refers to a toahmin 
village nanruv l KhSuumata visited by the Buddha with 500 
monks. 

The Mahftli Suttanta (l^;ha, I.) refers to Ves&U inhabited 
W the brahmin messeng^ of Kosala and Magadha, and to 
a hermitage oall^ Ghositftiftma at Kosambl. 

The K^aimha Suttanta (IMgha, I.)^ refers to Pftv&rika 
maiqp> grove at NAIandA where the Buddha dwelt. It speaks of 
toe proq>erity of Nftlandft which was inhabited by many people. 

mie Tevijja Suttanta (I^ha, X.) refers to a brahntoi villaga 
hi Kosala named Manasftkk'ia which was visited by tie Buddha 
with 600 monks, and to the north of which flowed toe rivw 
Adrawi^ (ka toe banks of this river there, wash mango grove. 
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The Mab to i dftn a Sattonts (Dxc^, H.) relm to a Koru 
country named Kammfiasadhamma 'where the Buddha dwelt 
for some tinpie. 

The Mah&parinibba^a Suttahta (Dlghj^ II.) states that the 
Exalted One went from N&landi. to P&tahgftma where Suiddha 
and Vassakftra built a fort to crush the Vajjians. item 
P&talij^ma he went to Magadha where he had accepted the 
invitation of the two ministers, Sunidha wad Vassahfira. Thence 
he went to Kotigama ; and farther ho proceeded to Xftdik& 
where he dwelt at the Gifijaka abode. He then..went to Ves^ 
^ere he had accepted the invitation of the famous courtesan, 
Ambap&II. The same suttanta refers to toe GijjhakAta-pabbata 
at RBjagaha where the Blessed One dwelt, to tho.^ver Gahg& 
where we Buddha approached at the time when it was ov^‘- 
flowing.'to Ajap&la banyan tree on the bu^ of the |iver 
Nerafijarft where Ijhe Buddha obtained Enlightenment, to Isigili, 
Sltavana, and Voluvana at BSjagaha. This sutta also speaks of 
Gotamakani^rodha, Oorapapata, VebhS.rapassa, SattapoQ^igubfi, 
Kal&ndakaniv&pa, and of Jivaka’s mango grove as b^utiful. 
It farther refers to the ^ver Kakui^hft, Upavattana, theBSlavana 
of the Mallas at KusInarS., and to the river named Hirafihavath 
This suttanta mentions S&vatthl as a great city which wa the., 
resort of many wealthy nobles, brahmins, heads of houses, ahd 
believers in the Tath&gata. Great cities such as Campa, 
R&jagaha, Sftvattiil, S&keta, Kosambi, and B&raijasI are' suggested 
as the places where the Blessed One should obtoiir pari- 
nibbSna. 

The llahSsudassana Suttanta (Olgha, 11.) refers to the 
S&lavana of the Mallas called Upavattana at Kuslh&r^ and to 
Camp&, Bftjt^aha, S&keta, S&vatthI, Kosambi, and Bar&iimsl. 
'Kusinftfft was also'named as Kus&vatl, the capital of the King 
Maii&sudassana. Kus&v«tl was rich, prosperous, and fuU of 
many'm&. Alms could profusely be obtained there. 

The Janavaaabha Suttanta (IMgha, II.) refers to Kid- 
Kosala, 'Vajji-Mall£, Gedi-Vomsa; Kuru-Pafic&la, and Hacoha- 
Shrasemi kingdoms. 

The Mamlgovinda Suttanta (I^^a, II.) refers to a number 
of great cities built by Govihda. They are : Dantapura of 
the Kalihgas, Potana of the Assakas, M&hissat! of the Avantis, 
Boruka of the Sovtras, Mithila of the Videhas, Camp& of the 
Ahgasr and B&tivad of the Kftds. 

The Sakkapaiiha Suttanta (Digha, II.) ptjjnts out that €o 
the east ^of SAjaj^ha there was a brahmin Village called 
AmbasapdA* <uid to the north there was a cave called Indosila 
in the Vediyaka mountain. 

Tim M ah fa atipatthana Suttanta (Digha, II.) refers to the 
" Buddha’w aweiling among the Kurhs. It mentions tiie Kam- 
mfissadhamma, a vilUge of the Kurus. 

The Pftyftsi Suttanta (D^ha, 11.) refers to King Pirfenidi 
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of S^onlft, to a forest called Sii&sap&yana which lay to the 
oorth of the city,' Setavjrar. 

The P&tihft Suttanta (Dijgha, III.) refers to,Anupiya as 
the oonntiy of the Idallas where the Buddha went for alniS. It 
aleo r^eis to Buddha’s stay at KutligSTasSlft or the pinnacled 
houae in the Mah&vaaa at Vesid!. 

The Udumbarika Sihanada Suttanta (Digha, III.) refers 
tp the Gijjhakuta-pabbata at Kajagaha visited by tlic Buddha. 

The Cakkavattl Sihanada Suttanta (Digha, III.) men* 
tions that the ^Blessed One dwelt at Mfttula in the kingdom of 
Magadha. It refers to the capital called Ketumati of King 
Samkha, %nd to Jamuudipa. 

The Dtf^uttara Suttanta (IMgha, III.) states that the Blessed 
One dwelt at GampS, on the side of the tank called Gaggar& 
With dOO bhikkhus. 

Historical 


Important historical references in the ]!dajjhim& Nik&ya arc 


In the M«jjhitna 
NikSy.'el fiioSUtta 
Pitaka. 


mainly concerned with the life and ituiftrary 
of the Bdddha and^some of his disciples. 
Thus we are told that the Blessed One once 
stayed at the foot of a big Sala* tree in the 


Subhaga forest at Ukkattha (Vol. I, 1), at another time in 
the Jetavana hermitage of An&thapindil^ At S&vatthI (I, 12 ; 


II, 22), fit Ukkacelfi on the banks of the Ganges (I, 225), at 
V^lf in the Kd^garasfilfi at Mahavana (I, 227), at Sfivatthl 

■-rm the palace of Migftramata at Pubb&r&ma (1, 251), at Veluvana 
at B&jag^dia (I, 299) at Oampfi by the side of the tank Gaggatft 
(I, 339)^at N&landfi in the mango grove of PfivSrika (I, 371), 
at Bftjagsdm in the Kalandakaniv&pa at Veluvana, a hermitage^ 
of,<the paribbiljakas called Moraniv&pa (II, 1), at Mithilfi in 
the mango grove of Makhfideva (II, 71), at S&vatthI (II, iuo ; 

III, 1, 15, S^), at Koslnfira in the thicket known as Ealiharapa 

. (II, 238), at Mahfivana in a pinnacled house (II, 252)i at 

Kapilavatthu among the Sakkas in the Kigrodhfirfi^a (III, 
109), at Ghosit&r&ma alTKosambl (HI, 152), at Tap^aiftma 
at i^jagaha (lU, 192), at Nagaravinda, a brahmin village of 
the Kos^ans where the Biased One went with a large aswmbly 
of bhikkhii8'(III, 290) as well as at Mukheluvana at Kaj^go^ 

'"(in, 298). Of the places visited by the Buddha, mention is 
made of Mah&vana (I, 15)8). The Master also went to the 
Kosalans for ahps with a large retinue of monks (II, 45), to_ 
<the Kurus f5r the same purpose with a rqtinue of monks and 
to tito Kura country called liiullakotthita (11, 54), to Devadaha, 
a country of the Sakkas (II, 214), and to Kammassadhamma or 
Kammliiiiiadhfunmft) a cpuntiy of t&e Kurus (11, 261, 1, 65). Of 
Ids disciples and oth«r pron'iinent individuals, reference is m^e 
to SS^Utta and Mbggallina (1, 24>'26), Kum8rakassapa dwelling 
at Ad&avana (1, 142), Ananda living at Vesfill in the Veluva 
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village (I, 34d), Ka^pa Buddha dureUii^ at Beaaiea in tEh 
Deer Park at Isipatima where King'KiB of Benans came to 
see him (II, 4%, Uah&kaoo&na dwe;Uing nt Ound&vuia at Madhntft 
(II, 83), Ahgimm&la, a bandit, dwelling in the kingdom of King 
Pasenadi of Kosala (II, 97) and entering Savatthl for alms (II, 
103), Brahmftyu, an old brahmin of Mithilft (II, 133), Ananda 
resi^ng in the Kalandakaniv£pa at Velnvana in B&jagaha 
shqrtly after the parinibb&na of the Buddha (III, 7), Aj&tasattr, 
king of Magadha (III, 7), Mah&paj&patl €k>taml who approach^ 
the place where the Buddha was, saluted him, anc^entreated hijp 
to instruct and give a religious discourse to the bhikkhuols 
(III, 270), Sunakkhatta, a Oeohavi (I, 68), and MahSnama, a 
Sak^ (I, 91). 

Of other historical references, mention may be made of tte 
allusions to the Vajjis and Mallas (I, 231), the Sakysj^ m 
Kapilavatthu (I, 3p3), the of BSrftnasI (I, 473), the Angaa 
and the- Magi^has (II, 2), to the heretical teaoherc, Parana 
Kassapa, Mwthali (3k)^la, Ajitakesakambali, Pakudha Kaco&- 
yanat Saftjaya Belatthiputta, and Nigantha N&thaputta (11, 2), 
and to Nigantha Nftthaputta’s deaCh at Pftvft (II, 243) 

tfeographical 

Important geographical references in the Majjhima Nikftya 
are few, and are already well known from other sources. Thus 
wo have references to B&huka, Adhikakka, Gay5, Sundankft, 
Sarassatl, Pay&ga, and BShumatl (I, 39), to Gosingas&lavana 
which was beautiful (1, 213), Vejayanta palace (1, 263), Assapura, 
a country of the AJ^as (I, 271), S&1&, a br ahmi n villag* of the 
Kostdans (I, 286), Nalakap&na, a palftsa forest (I, 462), 
flay^davasana, a country of the Koliyas (I, 387), S niu su m Sra 
mountain^ in the Deer Park of Bhesakal&vana of the Bhaggas 
(II, 91), Medajumpa, a country of the SSkyas (II, 118), OparAda, 
a hrahmin village qf the Kosalons visited by the Buddha alqng 
with the'^bhikkhus (11, 164), and to gama^ma of the Sakkas 
(U. 243)'. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya of the SvUa Pifako 

The Saihyutta Nik&ya refers to King Pasenadi of Kosala, 
the capital of wnich was SftvattU. The 
Historical refer- Kosala-Saifayutta is devoted to 

him. We are told that a war broke out^ 
between Aj&tasattu^ Ung of Magadha, and Pasmiadr. ®wh 
claimed the possession of the township (rf KM. At first 
AjAtasattu was victorious, but later on he was d^eat^ and 
taken pri^nnw by PasenuKli. Pasdiiadi, however, marriM hitf 
daufhter,' Vaiitfi, to him an4. granted to him the township m 
' KM (I, 82-86). ^e are alro told of the death of Pasenadi s 
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ItendmotheK (I, 07). The vendable Fio^hibliirsdvBja who 
dwelt at KosambI in the GhoBitSiftma answer to King 
Vdena’s questkoiB. Udena highly pleased with his answers 
and deohwed his futh in the Bu ddhis t IMad (IV, 110). 

When the ll&ter attained Supreme Enlightenment at 
. , Uruvela under the Banyan tree on tiie 

bank of the river Neraftjarft, he was unwilling 
to preach the doctrine. Brahmh requested 
him to set rolling the Wheel of Law for the good of all. The' 
BlessM One after much deliberation consented to the proposal 
(i, 186-137). 

The Lord, while'dwelling at Rftjagaha in Veluvana in the 
KalandaloAiv&pa, converted the brahmapa Bh&radv&ja ,aad 
many other br&hmapas of the BhSradvftjagotta (I, 160>- 
i63;. 

The Blessed One once dwelt in the country of the Bhaggas 
at the Suiiisumfaagiri in the Deer Park of Bhesakal&vana where 
he gave to the household Nakulapit& religioOs discourses 

(in, 1). 

Tbe JBllessed One dwel^ at the oito of DevadaKa of the 
Sftkyas (III, 5)r~ 

' MahikaceSna dwelt at Avanti on the moimtam called 
Kuraraghara (HI, 12). When the Lord was residing in Vesftlf 
at Mahftvana in the KutSg&raB&]&, he refuted the heretical 
views orPQrana Kassapa which had been putiio him by Mahftli, 
a licohavi (HI, 68-69). 

Hie Lend once dwelt at Kapilavatthu in the Nigrodhftrftma 
(III, 91). 

At-Sftvatthl Vaochagotta, a wanderer, put to Ihe Buddha 
some heretical questions (whether the world is eternal or ran- 
etomal, etc). Hie Budd^ explained the origin of wrong views 
(HI, 268). 

S&riputta while dwelling at the village of Nftlaka id Ifiigadha 
explained to the wanderer JambukhSdaka^the Eigditfold P^th 
lewling to the attainment of nibbfti;^ (IV,'^ 261). 

S&ripvtta while dwelling in the country dl the'Vajjis in 
UkkavelA on the bank oMhe river Qahgft addressed a tdigious 
disoourse to the wanderer Sftmapdalca (IV, 261). 

The Bleesed One once went to NtlsndA from Ko ea l a and 
converted OSmani, Asibandhakaputto (IV, 828). 

Once the Lord dwelf at the Deer Park of AfloanaVaua at 
Sfiketa (V, 78). 

The LiM redded at the city pi' Setak^ in Sumhha (V, 89). 

The Lord dwelt at the oity of Haliddavasana in the country 
of the Kol^ (V, 115). 

The Blessed One Tinted thd brUmuuva viljage of SftlS in 
Kosala (V. 14d). ' 

Hm Lord vidted with a opmpany of the hhikkhus the 
laihinaiia village of Vetudvtoi in Koeala (V^ 862). 
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The Blessed One .visited Kotigima in tiie Vniji country 
<V, 431). Ananda and Bhadda lived* at the KokkH&HKna in 
P&taliputta 171). 

In the AAguUara Nikdya of the Sulla Pifalca 

Th<sre were sixteen Mah&janapadas, viz., Ahga, Magadba, 
, , KSsI, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Cetl, Vaihsa 

** Kuru, PatlcSla, Maceha, SQrasena, Assaka, 

Avauti, Guidliara, and Kamboja. It is 
worthy of notice that the names are names of people and 
hot of countries (I, 213 : IV, 252). 

,We are also t(dd of King Pasenadi of Kosala ana his Queen 
MallikfidovI (III, 57). 

While the Lord was staying at B&jagaha on the Gijjliakuta- 
pabhata, Vassakftra the brahmin minister of King Aj5tasattu of 
Magadhif, as directed by his royal master, came to the Buddha 
for advice concerning the king’s desire for leading on expedition 
to th6 Vajji country. After a talk with the Buddha, VassakSra 
realised that the only means of subjugating the V^ijisJ^ in 
sowing the seeds of mutual jealousy among them (IV, 17-21) 

Mah&kaee&na while dwelling at Madhura in the Qundavana 
!.• I explained the evils of sensual pleasures to 
*he Bt&hmana Kapdarayana who professed 
fads faith in the Buddhist Triad (I, B7). 

Once the Blessed One went to the brfihmana village of 
Ven&gapura in Kosala where he addressed a religious discourse 
to the br&hmaoas who took their refuge in the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, andjtho Saihgha (1, 180). 

The lifter onoe visited the township of Kesaputta of the 
K&l&mar who were converted by him (I, 188). 

The Buddha visited d/he township of Pahkadhh in' Kosala 
and from Pahkadhft went to B&jagaha and dwelt at the Gijjha- 
kuta (I, 236, 237). 

Therb are references in the Ahguttara Xik&ya to Bhanda- 
g&ma in the kingdom of the Vajjis' visited by the Buddha 
(II, I), Ajap&lanigrodha {Ihid., 22), Madhura and Verahji (/bid., 
57), the Master dwelling among the Bhaggas in the Deer Park 
of Bhesakaj&vana (/bid., 61), Kasln&r& where the Bifddha dwelt 
between the twin sUa trees of the Majlas at Upavattana (/bid., 
79), the hermitage of An&thapiadiha at Jetavana in S&vatthI 
(ni, 1), a brahmin village of the Kosalans cabled the Icoha- 
nahgala vjsited by 4>he Buddha (/bid., 30), the Dles^ One^ 
dwelling among tibe Bhaddiyas (/bid., 36), the Master dwelling 
at the pinnacM house in the Mah&vana in Vcs&U (/bid., 38h 
Xjirada dt^U^ at the Kukkut&r&ma in P&taliputta (/bidr, 57), 
the younf Limhavi roaming abouC in the huh&vana armed^ 
with bows and arrows accompanied by dogs (/bid., 75)^ S&randa- 
dapetiya (/bid., 168). the bfaikkhus dwelling in the Deer Park at 
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Bentures 320), the Buddha dwelling at R&jagaha on tlie 
GijjhakQto^ mountain (/^., 366). 

While dwelling at Ves^ in the SSrandada Cetiya the 
Blessed One spoke to the Liochavis on the seven conditions, by 
following which, they were sure to thrive (IV, 16). 

The Vmierabk Uttara is said to have dwelt at Maliisavatthu 
on the mount Sant^eyyaka (IV, 162). 

The Blessed One while dwelling at Verafijft u^er Naleru- 
pucimandamGla converted the BrShma^a Verafija (iV, 172). 

There were five great rivers, Qsngft, Yamunfi, Aciravatl, 
Sarabhn, and Mahl (^, 202). 

The Lord dwelt at the Agg&)ava Cetiya in Alaviya (IV, 218). 

The Buddha once visited the township of Kakkarapatta of 
^ KoUyas (IV, 281). 

, The Loid allso went to the brahmin village of Icch&nangala 
-in Kosala and there he converted the brahmin householders 
(IV, 3^>f, to the township of Uruvelakappa of the Mollos (IV, 
438), to KammBsadhamma in the Kuru country XV, 29-30), to 
Sahajftti in tiie Cetl country (V, 41), to Kajafigala and 'dwelt 
them at the>Ve}uvana (V, 54). 

The township of EJId was in the possession of Piflsenadi, 
king of Kosala (v, 69). 

The Lord once went to the township of Na)akap8na in 
KosdUt §nd dwelt at the PalSsavana (V, 122). 

A certain householder, Dasama by name, otime to Pftt^liputta 
from' Atthakanagara on some business. He went to Kukkut&- 
rftma, which was in P&taliputta, in order to see the Thera Anan^. 
Bui he was informed that Anonda was then dwelling at Vesfill 
in Vehivagima. He then after finishing his business went to 
VeluvagSma (V, 342). 


HiMoriccU and geographical referemoee^ »» ihe Akaddaika 

NikSya 

DevaJatta was destSned to go to Hell (Itivuttaka, p. 85). 

. . , King ^Bimbisftra of Magadha and King 
* Pasenadi of Kosala have been referred to in 
the UdSna" (p. 11) and there is a mention in it Suj^vSsft, 
a daughter of the KoHyM (p. 16). There are references in ^e 
jrdfina to Pasenadi and his wife Mallik ft (p. 47), Cundd (p. 81), 
and King Udega idio went to a fptrden. VHien he wmtt thsic,- 
a harem ^as built and 600 women headed by SftiDftvatl died 
(p.''79). The Udfina farther Eefers to VisakhA, mother of liBgIza 
(p. 91), and Babba, a Mallian (p. 93). 

Sutta NipKta refws to toe Buddha dwejBim amofig the 
Magadhas in a brahmin village named Bkanftlt at LddddStgixi 
to. I3>>iu^ to the Blaster dwelling at A)avl in the abode cl the 
xaUd^ A)avaka (p. 81). Theto a^e zeifeNiqpei in the Petavatthn 
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to King Bmhnuklattn of PaucUa (p. 32) and Kit.g PiAg^ka 
of the Kingdom of Surattha and the'Moriyaa (p. 57). 

We ahatt bri^y state some faQf» from the J&takaa regarding 
the political history 6f ancient India. From the J&taS;a8 we 
know that AAga was once a powerful kingdom. Magadba was 
once under the away of AAgar5ij& (Jatoka, Fausboll, VI, p. 272). 
It is said (J&taka, V, pp. 312-316) that King Manoja of Brahma- 
vardhana (another name of ^narrs) conquer^ Anga and> 
Magodha. It appears firom the Jatakas (J&toka, III, pp. 115 
foU. ; J&taka, I, pp. 262 foil.) that before the ‘Buddha’s time 
K&al was the most powerful kingdom in t^e whole of Northern 
India. In the Jfttakas (Voi. II, p. 237 ; IV, pp. 3^ foil.) we 
find that MahSkosala, father of K&g Pasenadi of K^la, gave 
his daughter in marriage tO* King Bimbis&ra of Magadha. The 
pin-money was the village of K&sl yielding a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for bath .and perfume. We are also told that thefe 
took place many a fierce fight between the sons of Mdhftkosala 
and Bimbis&ra, Pasenadi, and Aj&tasattu rei^>ectively. In one 
of the'J&takas (J&t., IV, pp. 144 ff.) ye are told that Vidu^bha, in 
order to crash the SaU(j^ who deceived his father ''P.swnadi by 
giving him a daughter of a slave girl to marry, deposed his 
father and became king. He marched out with a large afhiy 
and succeeded in annihilating the Sakiyas. But he with his 
army met also with destruction. The river Bohipl yraa the 
bou^cry between'' the Sakya and Koliya countries. A quarrel 
broke out among the Sakiyas and Koliyas regarding the possession 
of the river. But the Buddha succeeded in restoring peace 
among his kinsfolk (J&t., I, pp. 327 foil.— -Bukkhadhamma J&taka; 
J&t., IV, pp. ^7 foil. — ^Phandana J&taka). A kii^ of Benares 
attacked the kingdom of Kosala and- took the ki^ prisoner. 
The ^'ng of Ko.sala had a son named Ghatta who fled while Hfs 
father wa^ taken prisoner. Afterwards CSiatta recovered his 
kingdom (J&taka, III, pp. 115 foil.). The kingdom of Benares 
was seized by a kiqg of S&vatthI named Vanka. But it was 
soon rest^ed to the king of Benares (J&taka, III, pp. 168-69). 

Besides there are other historicaT references. A king of 
Benares had a gardener who could make sweet mangoes bitter 
and bitter mangoes sweet (J&taka, V, p. 3). Fine cloths widely 
known as Kfisl cloths were manufactured (Jfitaka, V, p. 377). 
There was a great town of carpenter^ in Benares containing a 
thousand fmnilies (J&taka, IV, p.' 159). There Were in Bmuuea 
«nake-oharmerB (J&taka, III, p. 198). Slaughter of .dee^ swinb, and 
other animals for making offerings to goblins was in vogue in 
Benares (J&taka, IV, p. 115). There was a king named Assaka in 
Potali. He was instructed by a Bodhisatta (J&twa,II,pp.l55foll.). 
Ttore was a festival at R&jag&ha where people (frank wind*, ate 
flei^,dano)>d, and sang (J&taka I, p. 489). Piluidiyavaccha turned 
’ the palace B&jagaha into gold with the leralt that die was 
given an abundant supply of ^^e five eatables, e.g., sugar, bptter. 
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gAee, honey. 'Bnd <41 (JEtakn, m, pp. 888*864). A meeting vae 
in a SaAtii8gSxa at BBjagaJia where the pec^le met and 
djsouaaed the means of welfa^ nut they oonld not araive at any 
definite conclusion imd the matter was referred to the Buddha 
who settled it fihalfy by preaching the Mahgala Sutta of the 
Khuddakapfttha (Ibid., IV, pp. 72 foil.). In the Vepnlla mountain 
surrounding B&jagaha there was a gem used by an universal 
monarch by which Dhanafijaya, the Kauiava king, might be 
defeated in ^ying dice (IM., VI, p. 271). 

The Gijjb^Qta-pabbata has been described as a big 
- . . , mountain in Giribbaja of the Magadhas 

**®**®*** . (ItaWttaka, p. 17). The UdAna mentions the 

’ Bo-tree at the foot of which the Buddha first obtained enlighten- 
ment on the bank of the river NeRifijarA at UruvelA (p. 1), 
Jetayana where the Buddha dwelt (p. 3), GayAsisa at GayA 
where the Master dwelt (p. 6), Pipphaii cave vdiere MahUrassapa 
dwelt (p. -29), Upavattana, the sAJa forest of the Mallas'' (p. 37), 
KaiantfekanivApa at Veluvaha at RAjagaha visited by the 
Buddha (p. 39), and . Kosambl visited by the Buddha^ (p. '41). 
Thers^ are .sefeiunces in it to GangA, Y^ununA, Aciravati, and 
Mahl (pp. 63, 55), MahAvana where the Master dwelt (p.f,62), 
and-to the five Cetiyas, CApAla, Udena, Gotamaka, Sefttamlmka, 
jBAhuputta, and Ssj^dada (p. 62). KuslnArA and PAtaligAma 
ore airo referred to in it (pp. 82 and 85). 

The 'Sutta Nipata refers to the GijjhakntA^-pabbata (p. 86), 
RAjai^dia (p. 86) visited by the Buddha, Veluvana, and Kalanda- 
ko^vApa (p. 91), IcchAnahkala (p. 115), SAvatthI (p. 18), Pubba- 
rAma where there was the palace of MigaramAtA (p. 139), 
DakkhinApatha (p. 190), Kapilavatthu (p. 192) yisited by the 
Buddha, PatitthAna, MAhissati, Ujjcni, VcdisA, Kosambl, Seta- 
vya, KuslnArA, Magadha, and the Cetiya PasAnaka (p. 194 . '*'his 
work refers to the rivers GodAvarl (p.''190), Gan^ (p 32), and 
SundarikA (p. 79). 

The VimAnavatthu refers to Cittalatilvana which was 
beautiful (p. 16) and the Petavatthu refers to Gahgi^ (pp. 28 
and 29) and to two famous cities of VesAlI and SAvatthI (pp. 45 
and 63). 

There are mipiy geographical allusions in the JAtakas. 
^It is said that GampA, the capital of the kingdom of Ahga, 
'was at a distance of 60 ypjanas from MithilA (JAt., VI, p. ^). 
Ip the Asaaka JAtaka (JAt., 11, p. 165) we are told of the A8sa.ka 
territory, the m^tal city of which was Potoli. In the Bhlma- 
-sena JAtaka'^ (JAt., I, pp. 366 ff.) TakkasIlA. is referred to as a 
great centre of learning. In the Cetiya JAtaka (JAt., Ill, p. 460) 
we are told that the four sons of the king of Geti built five cities : 
JEEattUpura, Amapura, Sihapura, Uttora-Pa&cAla, and Daddara- 
pum* Frcm the Sivi JAtaka (JAt., IV, p. 401) know that 
■ Arit^ian^ was the caffital of the*Sivi kingdom, ^e kingdom 
of IMveru is referred to in the BAvegru jAt^ca (JAt., Ill, p. 126). 
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Bharukftocha, a seaport town, is referred to in the Susson^ 
.lataka (Jat., Ill, pp. 187 ff.). In thh Oetiya J&tah* (JSt., Ill, 
p. 454) it iit said tliat Sotthivatipagara was the capital of the 
kingdom of Ceti. In the Gandh&ra J&tako (Jat., Ill, pp. 363>- 
3G0) the Kasmir-Gandhara kingdom and the Videha kingdom 
are also mentioned. The kingdom of KasI is also referred to in 
the Jatakas. Its capital was Burapasl. The extent of the city 
is mentioned as 12 yojonas (Jat., IV, p. ICQ). There ore alse 
references to the Kosala kin^om (Jat., Ill, p. 237 ; Jat., lU, 
pp. 211-213). The Kamboja kin^om is also^referred to in 
the Jatakiis (Jat., IV, p. 208). There are jpnumerable references 
to the Magoflha Idngdcm (Jat., IV, pp. 4^455 ; ja^V, p. 31C ; 
Jat«, VI, p. 272). The city of ^thila, the capital of the Videhw, 
wns 7 leagues and. the kingdom of Vidoha 300 leagues in exte^ 
(Cowell’s Jat., Ill, p. 222). Wo find a reference to the Madda- 
rati^ha in the Kaiinga-Bodhi Jataka (Cowell’s Jat., IV, pp. 144* 
145). In the Kumbhakara Jataka (CoweU’s Jat., IM, p. 230) 
we read that the capital of Uttara-Pafioaia was KompiJla. The 
city "of Saihkassa is referred to^in the Kanha Jataka (Jat., 
Fausbolir 1, p. 193).\ The country of Sinattha isteierred ioln 
the Saiabhanga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 133). In the Saiittaka 
jataka (Jat., I, p. 418) and in the Kurudhamma Jata|ui 
(jat., II, p. 366) we find that the river Aoiravatl was near. 
Savatthl. In the Baka-Brahma jataka (Jat., Ill, p^SCl) the 
river EpI is referi^ to. The river Oampa formed t^ boimdaiy 
between Ahga and Mag^lha (Catnpeyya Jataka — Jat., IV, p. 454). 
The river Godavari is near the Kavittha forest (Sarabhahga' 
Jataka— Jat., V, p. 132). The Arafijara, a chain of mountains, is 
referred to ip, the Sarabhahga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 134). The 
C^daka mountain is refettm to in the Samkhapaia jataka 
(JB*' ..W, p. 162). In the Ga ng a m Bla Jataka (jBt., in, p. 4 ^ 2 ) 
the Gandjiaiuadana is mentioned. The Hihgula-pabbata is in 
the Jiunavanta-padesa (Jat., V, p. 415). 

The Nlddesa qpntains some geographical information. It 
refers to^umba, Takkola, Takkai^, KBlamukha, Mtuapapbra, 
Vesuhga, VerBpatha, Java, Tamali, Vahm *, Elavaddsna, Suvap- 
pakuta, Suvappabhuml*, Tambapappi*, Suppam*, Bhamkacoha*, 
Surattha', Ahgapeka, Gahgapa, Paramagahgona, Ypna*, Para- 
mayona, AUasanda^, Marukantara, Jappupatha, Ajapatha, ^ 
Mep^apatha, Sahkupatha, Chattapatha, Variisapatha, Sakopa^ 


* Bengal. 

* Buma. 

■ C^len. 

* Souppoia (PBli— SofpBraka), emoe a great seaport town. 
‘ BroMh. 

* Sutat. 

* Between the rivets ^i^)en and tbs Indos. 

* Akomndria. 
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Duiptttiis, Yettidliica (l^lddesa, I, iqp. 1S4> 

In the mddeea (H, p. 1) ;ire «ie told that (moa a oertaia 
hrahmin named Bfi^atl details of aldftoannaih (sidTatJon) 
wmit to Dakkhipftpatha from the beantifnl city of tiie Kosalans. 
Ete lived on the banks of the river Qod&varf in tbe kingdom 
of Assaka near Mulaka. In the sune book {tbid,, pp. 4-5) 
we find that there was a route, {oobably a toade route, from 
Patitthftna to Magadha. l^ore are references to Mu]aka \ Fatit- 
thgna*, Mfthisaati’, Ujjenl^ Gonadham, Vedisft, Kosambl*, 
SSketa, SftvatthI*, Setavyam, Kapilavatthu*, Kusin&rft, Pftvft*, 
Bhbganagara, Vesftll*, and Bfagadha."* 

The Pa^saihbhi^magi^ mentions SftvatthI as the plfoe 
vitited by the Master (VolT 11, pt. I, p. 177), Kosunbl visited 
by (Vbl. n, p. 92)/ and Isipatana Ifigadftva at Benares 

vistted by the Buddlm (VoL II, pp. 147, 159). 

The Buddhavathsa refers to tiie city ci Amarftvati where 
lived a hrahmin, Sumedha (p. 6), the city of Bammavatl (p. 17), 
the Himalayas (p. 49), KuriitiM,*VeBftl!, Elapilavattiia, Alla* 
kappa. Rftmagftma, Pfttidiputta, Avaatipip», wd Mithilff (p. 68). 

The Cariy&piteJm. mentions the foUowing cities— ^Lodapatta 
roled* by Dhanafijajra, some brahmins from Kalinga came to 
hiifi (p. 74), Kus&vatl (p. 76), Oampey 3 ra where the BocSuoatta 
was bcnm as a snake ki^ (p. 85), and Paficftla where there Was 
a king named Jayadissa in the city of Kappila (p. 90), and there 
is a reference to Gangft in tiie CAunyftpita& (^. 87). 

The ApadSna refers to the cities of Hamimvatl famous for 
good flowers (p. 124), Bandhumati (pp. 270, 295), Arupa^etl 
(p. 282), and Ketumatl (11, p. 354). This work also refers to the 
following rivers : 


1 According to the Buddhists, HQ]aks was a different' town 
from Assaka. The ooonfriss of Mu}aka and Assaka w«e s^Muftted 
by the river , Oodftvail. 

* PaithSn,theoafdtalof AssakaorMahftrfishtraontheGod&vari. 

* Ifobesvara or Mahesh, on the right bank of the Nerbt^, 40 
miles to the south of Indore During the Buddhist period it was 
the capital of Avanti-DakshinApatha. 

* Capital of M&Iava or Avanti on the Siprft. 

t Koeaih, an old villsse on the Jumna, 30 miles 8.-W. of 
Allahabad. 

* Sahet-Mahet on the bord» of the Bh^on and Grmda-' 
districts of the ^sabad division, U.P. 

* The village of PiprSwft (Basti district/ marks the site of 
Kapilavattbu. 

B Between PAva (Fazilpur-Oorakhpur district) and Kusinagara 
(Kaaia) wins the rivw Kukuttha or Kuku. 

* Vesali has been identified with the rums at and near Besarhar 
Basar (Muaafku^nir district, Bihar). 

rs yiie /]jsiriots of Patna and Oaya formed this tcsritwy proper. 

21 
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(1) SoidhQ (p. WB), OakudabhBgt (fp. 277, 291), 
Yamonft, Sanbhu, MaU, SanuraratL (p. 27), aM it mentiona 
the following oetiyaa — ^Boddha-ceidya (p. 71) and Sikhi-oet^ 
(p. 265). . The Himalayan mountain haa been mmitioned in tiie 
Apadfina (pp. 15. 20, 50. 58. 160. 278. 279, 336. 411). 



APPENDIX B 

PlLI TRACTS IN THE INSCRIFTIONS 

Much is thioim on the devekrpniMit of Fifi oaaonloeJ 
A k < itkak.* literature by the lithio reootdB of Aaoks. 

The ftMt insoriptbn tl»t deserve* notioe 
in this bonneotkm is the Bhftbra Edict. It 
opens mtt a declaration of Asoka's deep and extensive faith in 
the Bnddhisl Triad and of his firm oonvioti<m that the ntteranoes 
cf Bnddha are gospel troth. It then mramerates certain 
l)hao>mapariyiyas or oanonioal texts selected out of the Bnddl^ 
•eiiptons thm Imown to him for the constant study and me£ta* 
lion not b/ the decioals only, but also by the laity and that with 
a view to making the good uith long endure. The t»ts referred 
to by Asoka are as f olwws : 

*’ Samuhaie or the exaltation of discipline, PfttinuA* 

khaJ[RhyB Itavids, J.R.AS., 1898). 

Ftof. Bhandarkar . . Tovat^iaka Sotta (Sutta Nip&ta). 
te. Mitra . . Sappuiisa Sutta (Majjhima) and latw, 

A Vinaya tract in the Ahgnttara, 
Vol.1 

.Prof . (Bdenbeig . . The Pfttimokkha. 

„ Bama . . SingftbvSda Sutta called Oihi* 

vinaya and AnumftQa Sutta (Maj' 
jhima) called Bhikkhuvmaya. 

(2) Aliya-Vaadni’ 

„ KosamU . . Axiyavamsa (Ah^ttara), Vol. II, p; 27 . 
„ Rhys Davids . . Ten AriyavasSai enomeratecL. in tife 

Saihglti Suttanta (Dl^), J.R.AB., 

. 1898. 

(3) AnSgatabhaffSni 

„ Rhys Davids . . Ai>8gata bhaySni (Afiguttara). 

(4) MvnigSikd 

„ Rhys Davids . . Muni Sutta (Sutta Nipftta), 1, 12, p. 36* 

(6)Moiuya8eie 

„ RcaainM . . Ntiaka Sutta (Sutta Niptta), iii, II» 

pp. 131-134. 
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Ptoi. Bama . . ' Nftlaka Sutta latatM tixe Btologue. 

Davids . . Monejrya Siit>a» J.R.A.6., 1998. 

<6) UpatiM Pastas 

Kosambl and SSriputta Sutta (Sutta Niptta), iv, 19* 
Bairua. pp. 176-9. 

Neuman . . The questions of Upatissa in the 
Bathavinita Sutta (Sujjhima). 


(7) LSghvJovSde 

Bhys Davids . . Bfthulovida Sutta (Majjhima), ii, 2, 1, 
Vol. I, p. 414. 

M. Senart . . The Ambalatthika Bahulovada Sutta 
(Majjhima). 


These axe the Dhammapanyfiyas or canonical texts whlclr 
have been idmtified difierenuy with suttas of the Paii''oanonioal 
literature. 

At ^ tame of Asoka there was a Buddhist literature. 
Asoka selected out of this body of Buddhist litenature seven 
Dhammapariyftyas which, in his opinion, would serve his* 
purpose, that is, making the good faith long endure. 

It is generally accepted by scholars that Buddhism is the. 
basis and source of inspiration in r^^ard to Asoka’s Dhamma. 
Hie Sihgftlov5da Sutta of the Dl^ia Nik&ya and the Mah&> 
madgala Sutta of the Sutta Niptfta enumerate just those courses 
of conduct which Asoka was never tired of inculcating on the 
minds of his people and it is easy to imderstand how greatly 
the texts of tiie Book Edicts, 9 and 11, were inspired by the 
Mahgala Sutta. Now there are the two scriptural texts which 
have be9n particularly reserved by Buddhism for the lay people 
to read* contemplate, and practise. 

The style of composition and the subject of discussion in 
the last portion of the Kfth!, Sh&hbfaigarhi, and Mansherfth 
versions 'x>f B.E. IX are almost similar to those in the Kath&> 
vatthu (composed by Moggaliputta Hssa in the third council 
held under the patronage of Asoka), and the Sftmafifiaphala 
Sutta respectively. (Bhandarkar and Majumdar, .Jnsoriptions 
of Asoka, pp. 34^.) 

M. Senart points out that the use of the phrase ** Dhanuna- 
d&na ” must have been suggested to Asoka by a verse from the 
Dhammapada — “ SabbadBnam dhammad&nam jin&ti.” 

On the manuments of the 2nd century B.C. the names of 
doimrs of different parts of the bmldings axe 
K inscribed and in many cases with their titles, 

riiwature. ^ * Some of these titles are very impSrtant 

because they have bem derive from the 
W(dl>known divisioiu of the Buddhist csxumical literature. 
Among these epitheto have been found the following : Dhammar 
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tatluka, F6v«kitt, Satteatika, Sul^takiiil, wul Pia fl oaiieikftyika 
'iHiiok Ok- to the Buddhist hooka, they oooolnaiye^ prove the 
exiatenoe of a Buddhiat literature before the date oS the inaorip* 
tiona. This Buddhist Uterature had divisicnui known by the 
teohnical names of Fitaka, Nik&ya, Suttaata, and J&taka. 
Again the Nikftya ia said to have five divisions. There, were 
not oply the Pitaka, the five Nik&yaa and the Jfttakaa but also 
distinct groups of reoitera known as the bh&onhaa. 

The insoriptuHis on the loner Railings and Qatewaya of the 
Sarimt Inseript Buddhist Stfipa at Barhut in Central India 
tiona. throw interesting U^t on the development of 

Fftli literature. Barua and Sinha in their ' Barhut Insorip* 
tions * have broadly distii^uished the inscriptions as Votive 
Labels and Jfttaka Labels, grouping the former as they ooour 
on the Gateway-pillars, the RaU-pillars, the Rail-bars, the 
Coping atones and the isolated Fra^ents,^ and grouping the 
latter asdhey are attached to different scenes in accordance wiih 
the accepted JAtaka-outlines of the Buddha’s life. 

l^t the bas-reliefs on the Barhut Tope illustrato Mveral 
scenes from the Jfttaka stories can be shown by the fact that the 
titles of the Jfttakas inscribed on the bas-reliefs correspond to 
those in Pftli literature. The titles inscribed on the bfis-reliefs, 


e.'g., Vitura Punakiya, Miga, Yavamajhakiya, Mu^pakaya, 
Latuvft,^Chadantiya, Isisingiya, Tam bamapo avayesi, Harm, 
Kinara, Isimigo, Janoko r&jft, Sivalft devl, Uda, SMha, Sujato 
gahuto, Bidala Jfttaka, KukuWJfttaka, Maghftdeviya and Bhisa 
Haranlya, correspond to those found in the Pftli Jfttaka books, 
e.g., VidhGra Pftpdita, Nigrodha, Kakkata* Episode in Mahft- 
Ummaiga, MQga^kkha, Latukikft, diaddanto, Alambusa, 
Andha-bhuta, Naooa, Capdn Kinnara, Miga-potaka, Mahft^ 
Jithaka, Dabbha-PupidM, DSbhiya-Makkata, Sujftta, S >knta« 
Makhftdeva, and Bhim. Again, in tlib Barhut Stup« we find 
some scenes which have got no title inscribed on the bas-ipUef. 
But a close examination of the pictures engraved on the railing 
enables us to identify some of the scenes with those in the PftU 
Jfttaka stosies. The names of such Pftli Jfttaka stones are, e.g., 
Knmfiga-liQga, Saodhi-bheda, Asadisa, Daaaratha, Mahft-Kapi, 
Oamma-I^tadm, ArSma-Dfisaka, and Kapota. 

The Museum at Sftrnftth shelters a huge, more tl^ life 
size image of a standim Bodhisattva. 

PSh InawiptioM ^ front ^ of the pedestal of 

Mum^. image, as well as on the ummella oviir 

his head, there are three Pftli insoiiptions 


inscribed in the 3rd year of the reign of Kaaiska, the great 
Ktttih?a king. The text of the inscription relates itsdf to the 
snfajeut of the first sermon ddivered by the Buddha to the five 
brlhmapas immediately after the sambodhi at SSmftth. It is 
not exa^tiy a quotation but is «..ther of the character of an 
abstiraot of the original subject ficom tiie Mahftvagga (1, 7, 
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(a) ‘VdiattiraBimliu bhikktiave m (i) yaM»ooliii, (6; 
KatamJhii (oa) ttiri dnkkha (ih) di (blu) kkliaTe aift 
ii) ya*sao(wib, (c) ^ukkha-samuday (5) aiiya- 
Baooini dnkklia*nir5dh5 ariyawMoaih, (d) dokuia* 
nirodhd'gbninl (oha) pa^pa^. 


Ttaiulatioii ; — ** Four are the Noble Azioms, ye monks ! 
And'what are these four ? The Noble Axiom about sufieringi 
ye monks, the Noble Axiom about the origin of suffering, the 
Noble Axiom about the cessation of suffering, siul the Noble 
Axiom about the way leading to the cessation of suffering 
[Catalogue <ff the Museum of Axohtsology at Sfirn&th. No. D, 
(c) 11]. 

Maunggen Odd ptatea 


Tteo gold plates beating inscription in P&li, very closely 
. . - , . -allied to the Kadamba scri]^ of toe fife 

kPSSSi®””'* A-D.. Qf Southern India, were dis- 

covert at Maunggan, a village near old 
Ptome, Burma. These two plates b^^ each wife the well* 
known Buddhist formula : xe dhamm& hetuppabhavft tesatB 
hefe, etc., which is followed in the first, by 19 categories from the 
Atihidhamma in numerical order and, in fee second, by fee no 
less wdl'koown praise at the Triratana. (An. B.A.S.. Burma, 
1824, p. 21.) 

Bawbawgyi pagoda stone traamewte 


In 1910«11, while clearing a small portion of the debris 
round fee Bawbawgyi pagoda of Hmawrsa (old Frome) three 
fragments of a stone inscription were discovered. Their 
characters are fee same as those of fee Ifeunggan plates ; and 
fee seiipt may be referred to fee fife century A.D. It contains 
an exh^ from the VUduthga, a book of the Abkidhamma, and 
oorreepondB to page 144 of Mrs. Rhys Davids* edition. (An. 
BJI.S., Burma, 1924, p. 21.) 

The^o gold plates aiid fee stone fragmmits have bemt 
riabocatefy treated by Mon. Plnot in'liis article ** Un noneean 
doeumentsurle buddkiame birman *’— anew document <rf Burmese 
Buddhism — ^published in fee Journal Asiatimie, Fol. XX. 
JueOet-Aoul, 1912, pages 121 ff. 

Text of the two Odd plates 

I. (l^Xe dbuntnft hetnppabhav& tesaih hettf tathSgato 
iha tesafl ca yo nirodho evamvBdi mahisamano ti (2) Oatvaro 
samtn ap padhfaft catvSro aatipattidhifi oatvSri ariyasaooiai 
entnvesarajjfoi pafi ei ndriyfai ]^oa mtltHinni oha (8) asaddhft- 
x^ini .satto liojjhadga uiyo atfead|[iko maggo navalokuttari 
d hamm fi dasa balini en dda a a bnddhafiliini atthinaa Buddha 
til. 
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II. (L) Ye dbammft hetoppaUiavft (te) sa (ip) beta 
gate ftha toefift ca yo nintdho evambftdi maUstunaao ti iti 
ilo bhagavA arahaih (2) Sammft saihbuddho 7.tjj&canu|uveampatiiio 
sogato lokavidu anuttaro purisadhamma a&rathl sattbS dera* 
m an uaeanam buddho bhagavi U (3) S&khy&to bhagavatft dhammo 
eaoditthiko ak&liko ehipaaaiko opanftyiko paooattam veditawo 
viftftuhlti. 

The first plaque begins with the <reU*kiiowa formula. 
After that it enumerates 19 categories in a progressively numeri- 
cs order : 4 i^dhipftdas, bases of magical power, 4 Sammappa- 
dUnae, good de^, 4 Satipatth&nft, subjects of meditation, 
4 ariyasaccfini, holy truths, 4 Vesaraj j&ni, confidences, 5 indriji^ni, 
senses, 6 Oakkhuni, eyes, 6 asadh&rao&ni, special knowled^ oi 
Buddhism, 7 bojjhanga, elements of the B^hi, the noble Vpy 
df ^e 8 elements, 9 lokuttarfi dhammS, supernatural states, 
JIO ludSni, powers, 14 Buddhafift^ftni, knowledges of the Buddha, 
and 18 Buddha dhammas. 

The 2nd plaque begins in the same manner. It is followed 
by the well-known hymn (praise) of Triratna. See for exampte 
the Anguttaia Nik&ya, II, .56. 

The script may at first sight be said to belong to Southern 
Incba — ‘ Kan^-Telegu * script of Btthler, m6re particularly 
Kadamba. 


Text of the fragmentary atone inaaription 

(1) ,n& samphus (i) tattam vedan&kkhando safifi&k 

khando sankkhSrakhando 

(2> ditthivipphanditam ditthi ayam vuccati chal&yatana- 
paocayo phasso tattha katam (ft) (pha) ssa paccftya vedai4 
I‘5ram oeta (s) i 

(3) Safifiojanaiii ga (ho) patUftho abhiniveso parftinaso 
kummaggo. 

Translation : — 

(1) (the contact), the fact of coming into contact, 

the Ve flanakkhftndh a, the Safififtkkhandba, the sainkhSra- 
khandhsr^-^onstituent elements of sensation, perception, and 
confections; (2) quarrels of ofunion, this is what people call 
opinion. (IMtthi.) Touch comes from the six organs <n sense. 
Whatds the sensation which is derived from touching. That 

which in thbught .(3) Chain, inclination, contagion, bad 

path. '> 

This text is probably an extract irom a canon, arhioh is 
diffioalt to be traced. It presmita considerable similarities with 
certain passages of the Dhammasafigani. It could, therefore, be 
found ir a treatise of the Abhidhavma, and perhaps one of thqse 
which are still nnpnbUshed. 
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' A gcItUleetf memuaeript d t i e ove n i at Hmanvza, Promt 

A mailaaciiipt in eraey way idmilar to the palm>feai maan^ 
eript so oominon in India and Bttma hot wiw leaves cd ^d, 
twenty in nomber witii writing incised on one side, has oeen 
^soovered witiiin a xeiio chamber unearthed at Hmawza, a 
small viUage five miles north 01 Ftome. 

The writhm is in charaoters of an early South Indian script 
of the Osnara Tdegn type, and may be assigned to the y*yith 
century A.D. 

The maansoi^ contains extracts from riie Vinaya and 
Ahhidhamma Pitakas, togetbw with these mentioned above, 
the eariket jno^ of Pftli Buddhjsm in Burma The MS. 
begins on the first page with an extract giving tne chain of 
causation (Pa^ooasamupp&da) and mds on the last page witK 
‘ Itipi BO Bha^vft arahaijh Sammfisambuddho, etc.’ mumerating 
the ^nahtiee <A thw Buddha. This manuscript, may be aasigiwa 
to the VI- VTIth century A.D. (Arohcecdogio^ Survey of Bidia, 
Annual Beport, ld26-27, p. 200). 

An inteription of AJ). 1442 

The inscription of B.E. 804 (1442 A.D.) is among those 
collected by Forohhanuner at Pagan. Hie Governor of Tarugdwin 
and lus wife made various gifts to tiie Buddhist Order and this 
inscription commemorates this memorable event. The pious 
donors not only made gifts of monastery, garden, paddy-lmds, 
and slaves but also ottered to tiie bhikkhus a collection of texts. 
The importance of the list of texts lies in the foot that it not 
only hrips us in fixing the chronology of many Pftli works but 
also enables us to form some notion of the point reached by the 
Sanskrit scholars in Burma in the 15th century for tiie list 
ocmtams a number of titlss of Sanskrit works. 

The Ust of texts contained in tiie inscription may be given 
here : 

1. PtirftjikakaQ^a. 2. Fftcittiya. 3. Bikkhuplvibhanga. 
4. ‘Vinayalnahftvagga. 6. Vinayaofilave^gga. 6. Vinayaparivflra. 
7. Pftiftjikaksodn*ntti>akathft. 8. Pftoittiyftdi-atthi^thft. 9. 
Pftiftjikakaeda-tikft. 10. Terasakau^tihft. 11. Vina 3 raaaa- 
gtaha-atthsimth& (the greater). 12. Vinayasangnha-attha 
kathft (^e lees). 13. Kafikhftvitaraul-attbaka&ft. 14. Khudda- 
sfokhft-tfkft (uudent). 16. KhuddSsikkhft-tikft (new). 16. 
Katdthft-tikft (new). 17. ^^nayagaqthipada. 18. Vinayauttara- 
aifioaya-atthakathft. 19. Vinayasifioaya-tfoft (later). 20. 
Vina 3 ^akandhaniddesa. 21. T )haniniiuiaftga.^i 22. Vibhafiga. 
23. Dhfttukathft. 24. Puggalapafifiatti. 25. Katiiftvatthu. 
30. Mfilayamaka. 27. Indriyayanfoka. 28. ^litiipatthAna. 29. 
Bu k a tik apatthina. 30. DnkapaMiftlia. 31. Atthasftlinl-attha 
kathft. 82. Saiiiiiwihavinodanl-atthalmth^ 83. 
atihakathft. 35. Abhidhanunattha- 
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ttufigifelia-a^iialcathft. 36. Abhk&aimiiatitliasa&galia^tkft. 37, 
AbUdhamaaatthavibh&yanl'tlkft. 38. Sllakkluitiidha. 39. 
HahftTBgga. 40. Pfttheyya. 41. STlakkhandhaaatthaiatthi. 
42. Mah&vagga-atthakathft. 43. Ffttlieyya^tthakatM. 44. 
Sflatkhandha-tIkE. 45. Mab&vagga-tikft. 46. Pfttheyya«^kft. 
47. MSlapaQQ&sa. 48. Mulapa^nAsa-atthakathfi. 49. Milla* 
pawAsa^tlkS. 60. MajjhimapaooSsa. . 51. IfajjhunapaJVQSsa.* 
a^hakathft. 52. MajjhimapaQOSsa-^kft. 53. Uparipa^QSaa. 
54. Uiwripa iw iltoa-atthakatiha. 55, UparipaQO&sa-tllA* 56. 
Sbgftthftvaggawibyutta. 57. Sag&^Taggasamyiitta-a^hakath&. 
53, Sa0th&ya£gaaamyatta>tlk&. 59. Xid&ilavaggasamyutta. 
60. Xidftnavaggaaamyutta^itthakathft. 61. ELhandhava^ga- 
aaibyutta. 62. Khaiidhavagga8aihyutta-t!k&. 63. Sa|fiyatana< 
vimBaamyutta. 64. Sa|ftyatana- aggaaamyutta-atthakatbA 
65rMah&vaggaacunyatta. 66. Ekaduka41kA«nguttara. 67. 
£!at6k^pftta.aj5guttata. 68. Pafioanip&ta-anguttaca. 69. Qia- 
aattanipita-anguttaca. 70. At^ha>iiavaiup&ta-«bgattara. 71. 
I>a8a-ekftdasaiiip8ita<abgattara. 72. Ekanip&ta-abguttaia- 
a^thakathft. 73. Dokatlkftoatukatiip&tct-abgattara aUbakath&. 
74. Paftcfidi'jhngattara-aitbakathft. 75. Abj^ttara-ttkA. 76. 
A2igattara-0E&. 77. I^iiddakap&tba text aiul aifftakathA. 
78. JDhamnuqpada text and a^thi^thA. 79. UdAua^text and 
aHhakathA. 80. Itivattaka text and atthakathA. 81. SuttanipAta 
t^ and a^hakathA. 82. VimAnayattha text and atthakathA. 
83. Petayatthu text and atthakathA. 84. Thera(gAthA) text 
and atthakathA. 85. TherI(gAtiUl) text and attbaJ^thA 86. 
PAtbacariya. 87. EkanipAtajAta^attbakatbA. 88. Dnkani* 
pAtajAtaka-attbakatbA. 89. TlkanipAtajAtaka«t:(bakatbA. 90. 
Oatiua*paiioa-obanipAtajAtaka-a^t>bakatbA. 91. Satta^Hba* 
nayanipAtajAtaka-atthakathA. 92. Dasa-ekAdaaanipAtajAtaka* 
atthakathA. 93. l^Adaaaterasa-pakippaka-nipAtajAtakaaitttia- 
katbA. 94. VlaatijAtaka-atthakathA. 95. jAtattakl-sotattakl. 
nidAna-attbakathA. 96. CQlaniddeaa. ,97. CCi]anidd0Ba4kttha* 
kathA. M. MabAniddeea. 99. MahAniddeaa. 100. JAtaka<ttU. 
101. DumajAtaka^ittbakathA. 102. ApadAna. 103. ApadAniU 
atthakattiA 104. PlattsaiubhidAinagga. 105. PatuAmbhidA- 
magga-attbakathA. 106. PatisanibhidAniagga-gaptbipada. 
107. Visaddhimagga-attbakathA. 108. ViauddhinuHSSi^ttbA. 
109. BuddhAyamsa-atthakathA. 110. OariyAjtttaka-atttwkathA. 
111. NAmarSpattkA (new). 112. Paramatthayinicobaya (new). 
113. Mtdiayioohedanl. 114. LokapaSfiatti. 115. Mobanayana. 
116. Lokuppatti. 117. Anipayati. 118. CSiagatidIpanl. 119. . 
p*h«a«A. rMheiniMhii. 120. Daeavatthu 121. SabaBsayattbu. 
122. SUudayatthu. 123. Petakopadeaa. 124. Tathl^p^tuppattL 
125. Dhanunacakka (f payattanaautta). 126. Dhainmaioakka* 
tIkA. 127. DAthAdbKtuyaibsa. 128. DAttiAdbAtuyaibaa-t^&A, 
129. CSJayaibaa. 130. Dlptiyaibaa. 131. ThOpayaitBai 13Sb 
AnAgatayaibsa. l33. Bodhiyaibaa. 134. MaUvadua. l35; 
BtohAyaihaa-tIkA. 136. XMiammadina (t in text dhammaadan). 
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137. Maliftbaco&yaiut. 138. MySsa. 139. Thaa-bja 44 Ikft. 149. 
MahStheni tlkft. 141. Bapaaiddhi-attU^thft. 14Q. Bapaaiddhi- 
tlMi. 143. BUftvatSra. 144. Vuttunog^lSiia. 145. PftBoika* 
MoggaUftna. 146. Palleika>Mc^^;aU&iia4Ikft. 147. Kfaikft. 

148. KSrik&'^kft. 149. LidgatthaTivarai^. ISO. LuStgaitba- 
viTOiapa-tlkft. 151. Mukhaoiattasara. 152. MuUuunattasaia- 
tikft. 153. Mahagapa. 154. G&|a£^. 155. Abhidhftna. 156. 
Abhidh&iut'tlU. 157. Saddanlti. 158. Ca|anirat(>i. 159. C!Q]a* 
sandhiTiiMdIiaiia. 160. Saddattliabhedaomt&. 161. Saddattha- 
bhedaoint&-(lkft. 162. Padaaodhana. 163. Sambandhaointa* 
(Ika. 164. Bupavatara. 165. Saddavatara. 166. Saddhamma- 
dlpaka. 167. Sotamalinl. 168. SambandbamlUiiii. 169. Pada- 
vabamahacakka (PadavalSra 1). 170. Nvadi (Mog^diana). 

l'U.Kataea(Krt-oakra !). 172. MakSka (Kappa or Kaccayana 1^. 
173. Baiattajana (BaUvatarapa f). 174. Suttavali. 175. Akkha* 
rasammohaochedanl. 176. OAtiddhlnemipaiigatha {tie) (i). 'l77 
SamasattftldhitadlpanL 178. Bijakkbyam. 179. KMo^anasara. 
180.. Baiappabodhana. 181. Atthasaiinl. 182. Atthasaiinl- 
niaaaya. 183. Kaooayaiia*ni88aya. 184. BQpasiddM-niasaya. 
185. Jataka-nisaaya. . 186. Jataki[|^^. 187. Dhamma pada. 
gapW'iiisBaya. 188. RkmmaTaoa. 189. Dbammasatta. *190.' 
KalapapaOdka (pafijika). 191. Kalapapa&cika-(ilka. 192. 
KdapasuttapratiSiiasaku (? patifiMpaka) ^ka. 193. PripdO* 
194. Battamaia. 195. BattamaUl-tlka. 196. Boganidl^. 
197. Dabragupa. 198. Dabragupa-tlka. 199. -Chaii'doviciti. 
200. Oandapmtti (Candra-vrtti). <201. Gandrapaaoikara (paSjika). 
202. Kimandakl. 203. Dhammapafifiapakarapa. 204. Maho* 
sat^ (Mahosadha ?). 205. Sttbodhahu±Jiara. 206. Subodha* 
laifaklia-tilka. 207. Tanogabuddhi (?). 208. Tapdi (Dandin ?). 
209. Ta^i411^&. 310. G artkadas a.- 211. Ariyasaccavatara. 

212. ViHtragandlia. 213. Saddhammapaya. 214. Saraaangalja. 
215. Barajnpda. 216. Patipattisangaha. 217. Sulaoharaka. 
218. Pahttakka (baiatariu !, logic for begitmors ?). 219. 

TiyilEkabbasa (TarkabhBpa). 220. Saddakarika. 221. Kad- 
kapnittipdini. 222. Syidhainmadlpaka. 223. Satyatatvavabodha 
(t). 224: BSlappabodhanainuttikarapa. 225. Attbabyakbyam. 
226. GGIaniruttimaftjtiaa. 227. Mafijusatlkabytidijram. 228. 
AnuUkabyakhyam. 229. P^kippakanikaya. 230. Gatthapayoga 
(?). 231. Matthapayoga (1). 232. Bogayatra (on inadioine ?). 
233. Bogayatra-tika. 234. SatthekavipaaTapraUisa (1). 235. 
Bajamattanta. 236. Pariaava. 237. Koladdhaja. 238. Brihajja* 
taka. 239. Brihajjataka*t^ka. 240. Dathadhatuvaiiiaa and tlkb. 
241. Patigaviveka-t^. 242. AlaAkara-tilka (on Subodha* 
lariikira I). 243. CVUindapafioika (oonunentwy on C” ?). 244. 
iTedaTidhinhnittanirntti-Tappwia. 2^. Niruttibyakhyadi. 246. 
Puttbdaya. 247. Vuttodayan^ka. 248. text 

I fa Bn apaTga). 249. Sarattbaaadgaba. 250. Amarakoaaniaaayr.. 
25i. Iip^ niaaaya. 252. KaUpaniasasra. 253. Bownidlna* 
byakbyaih. 254. Dablnagapa-t^. 2M. Amacakoaa. 256. 
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Da^-ttki. 2^. 268. Dao^^lkft. 259. Koladhvftja. 

tiki. 260 Alaiiikira. 261. A]aiiikira.tlki. 262. BheujU. 
niafii&si. 263. Yuddhaj^ya (Yuddhi^hylya ?). 264. Yatana- 
pcaUw-taki (RatanaT). 265. Viragdha. 266. Vlra^ha-tSlci. 
■ 267. Caiamaoisira. 268. R&jamattanta-tlki 

269. MrtjmTaficaiia ^ 

270. Mj^ikilaoakka WGaiva works ?). 

271. Mahikilaoakka.tIkft j 

272 PUravivek» (oommentsury on Parahita 1). 273. Kaco&yana- 
rOjATatira. 274. Pumbharas&rl (or karasirf in text ?). 275. 
Taktftvatira (Tattvivat&ra ?). 276. Taktivatira-tlki. 277. 

Nyiyahindo, 278. Nyayabindu-tIkS. 279. Hetubindu. 280. 
Hetubindu-^. 281. Rikkaviyayitri (?). 282. Rikka^iya- 

a tii-tlki. 283. Barittarat&kara t^rttaratnftkara ?). 284. 

yS'^mitikabya (?). 285. Yuttisaigaha. 286. Yuttisangaha* 
¥kili. 287. SiFasangaha-nissaya. 288. Hogayinri-nissaya. 
289. Rog«audina<nis8aya. 290. Saddatthabhedaoint&*ni8saya. 
291. Pir&nissaya.' 292. ShylMlmitikabya-nisaaya (!). 293. 
Bi^jjfttaka-nissaya (?). 294. RattamlUi. 296. Narayutti* 


llie KalyA^ inscriptions of (Burma)* were erected 
r^ii. v 1 .1 . • Dhammacet*. king of 

eri^ona RimaUfiadesa or ancient P^(a, and record 

^ the history of the establishment of Buddhism 
in Burma, and its gradual evolution through 
many vicissitudes of fortune. The main object in founding 
the Kalyipl-simi appears to have been to afford to the {sriest* 
hood of RimaiiAadeBa a duly consecrated place for the purpose 
of petfopning the uposatha, upasampadfi, and other eoclesiastioal 
cotemonies, and indireotly to secure contintiity in their apostolic 
8 a 06 eaBion from Mahinda, the Buddhist apos^ of Oeyba. The 
oUect of the Kalyfi^ inscriptions is to give an anthoriintive 
rufing on the-varied opinions of scholars with regard to oMjna* 
smd to prescribe a cerenunual for the consecration of a dm6. 
The Kalyb^ inaotiptioiis axe situated at the westwi^burbs 
ot the town of Pegu. They com^ise ten ^tone slabs, 'mote or 
less broken to pieces and scatteied abont. !Qie language of 
the first th^ stones is PUi, «id ^t of the rest is Tahting, 
bring a traniwtioii of the Pftli text. 

Owing to the want of > large number of priests weU versed 
- ■ .. . in Triptafca, learned, wise and able, ami 

who could after meeting and consulting 
together, investigate as tp what was proper 
or not, disputations arose amongst the Buddhist Order m Pegu 


* Per details, reodera are le t er rt d to M. H. Bede’s ‘The Pili 
LUeca t ure of Burma*, pp. 101-109. 

4 Taw.^lrimko— ApreliminaiystndyoftheKalyfnlinaoriptioos, 
PlSgu, I.A., Ycl XXm. 1898. 
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vitii fegavd to the pcafarmanoe of ec»leriaetio«r c«t«monta, 
each as the oonaecrathm of a slm& slid the iipasamtMutt <Mediil^ 
tkm. EaiA them gave his owq^ intwpretation, and the king 
himself joined in the disputations. In oowse (rf these duqpi^ 
thms eitatkms were maw from vinous Buddhist authorities, 
most important of which was the AtthakathA. . The following 
tracts coUscted here were incidentally made use of by the theras 
and the king in their discussion as to the performanoe of 
eccleriastioal ceremonies of consecrating a sTmft i^ upasampadft 
ordination. 


1. • Anaa^4^iamdaatk mvdaaShark anupaXeShanti * 

Afihakathdyaih 

Some '’litecas. could not rightly interpret these words 
mentioned in the Atthakath&, uia would Uke in the ssoessively 
rainy tegioh of lUhnafifiadesa to perform the upasampadA 
brdi^tion in an uds^ukkheparimft consecrated on a river or 
lake, which was devoichof its respective characteristics. 

2. Dhammaoeti, the king, in repeatedly investigating and 
considering the rule of the Vinaya as r^pir^ the consecration 
of a s!mA, as interpreted by the authors of the AtthakathAs, 
tIkSs, and pakaranas, ciHisidted both the aimt and the letter 
of tiie fdlowing works, controlling the At^iakariiA by means 
of the Tim, the tlk& by means of the AtthakathA, and the 
palrM»n.pii. by one another, and at the same time, by coUeoting 
what was gone before, and what cune after the VinayapAli, 
tile VinayattbakatiiA, the vinayatikA called the SAmttlv>mpanl, 
the VinayatikA called the VimativmodanI, the VinayatlkA 
wiitten,by yajimbuddhi-thero, the MAtikatthskathA called the 
KahkhAvitamnl together with its tikA, the Vinayavinicoaya* 
pakyana ‘together irith its tIkA, the Vinayasahgahapakanina, 
the SfmAlahkAmpalniiana, and the SttmAlahkArssa^;aha. To 
the Idng-who repeatedly investigated and considered the question 
and interpreted 'the n^iig of the VinAya acoording to his lij^t 
and knowledge. . 

8. “ YaamA hi vassAnassa oatOsu mAsesu ” iti attlmkathAyAih. 

This short citation puiportB to say that tiie rainy se a so n 
oommises four monms, during which lakes and rivors beo<»ne 
fflBed witii water and during whidi season the onder*robe of a 
Uhdckhupl crossing a stream of such des^ption at any fuace, is 
wetted. On such a jmahAnadI such a udakukkhepasimA may be 
eonseorated. and the iqiaaanqiadA indination pmotmed id it 
.jWill be valid and inviolable. 

4. llieire existed an dd simA wherecm the KalySnl* 
simA cadm to be built and oonseomted later on. It was, thei^ 
Ine, iwbessary to desecrate tlm old timA, for otiimwiM new 
tintii wonld m null and vdd» because of the doubtful defeat 



the janetioa«eiid omlapping ^ tfmis. The king aecmdingly 
had pfiepantioos made for pmorming tht oeremony of deseorat* 
il|[ the existing 8lm& in aocordpnoe witii die ptoceduqie exjwesdy 
laid down in the Atthakatiift. He then proMedS to interpret 
the passage of the Atthakathh in question. 

5. With regard to tliis subject of desecration ci an existing 
sbnft, and consequent consecration of a new one a questiim is 
made fnun the yimatmnddai:^ 

*'Keci pana Idisesu pi vihfiresu chapaficamatte bhikkhu 
gahetra, vihftrakodto patth&ya vih&taparikkhepaasa 
ante ca bahi oa sanumtft leddupftte tattha sabbattha 
ma^capam&ne okftse nirantaraih thatvfi, pathamadi 
avippavfisasimaih tatosamSnasaniTasakaaluian ca samu* 
hananavasena simfisamugghate kate, tasmiih majjha* 
gats te bhikkhu ta sauiuhaneyyiuh. Tato gSma^piS 
eva avasisseyya. Na hettha slmftya.v& panoohedassa 
vS JSnanam angam hoti. Slmftya pana anto thSnaih 
samuhaneasSm&ti, kaiumavSoSikaraQaftc’ettha ai^ra. 
AtthakathaySm khendMlmam pana jSnanta^ av^pa- 
vS^ih ajSnanta p samOhatSys vuttattS gSmasimay* 
eva ca avasitthaya tattha yatharuoilakaih j^uvidhaih 
pi dmam bandmtuil e’eva upasampadadi-kanunaih 
kStiifi ca vattatiti vadanti. Tam yuttaih viya dissati r 
vimathsitva gahetabban ti ** 

Translation : — " There are some theras, who, in the case of 
such vihSrasImSs, would convene a chapter of five or six priests, 
would station them in a continuous tow of places, which ue 
each about the size of a bedstead, and whose dis t anc es are 
determined by the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from 
the extremity of a vihfirasimfi, and then towards the inside and 
outside of its liWts, and would successively desecrate an ayippa- 
vSsashnft, and a gii.inS.Tiiiiu i,ihv8 aaltarini8 i. If eitiier a khanda* 
slmA or a m abMmft exists on that vihftra, the priests stand^, 
as they do, in the midst of these slinfis, would, from annafioat* 
th&na, certainly desecrate the sImS, and the gftmkSInift would 
remain. In this manner it is not essential to know tiie sfmft 
on its extent. But it is necessary for the reciters of the kamma- 
vSeS to say : * We shall desecrate the inside of a sbuft. (and 

act accordingly) *. It is stated in the At^iakathft that those 
who are aware of the existence of a khandarAmfi, but not that of 
an avippavSsaaim&, are qualified to efFtot both deseoNrtion and 
cimseoration, and then thus, although the extent of a mah&> 
gimA ig unknown, desecration may be effected. On the authority 
of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the 
remaining gttwaaTwia, , it. is appropriate to conseprato the two 
irituia of sImAs, and to perform the upasampadA oi di i i ataon and 
such other ceremonieB. This diptum appears to be torreot ; 
but it sbduid be accepted after due enquiry,*’ 
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6* Wlien tibe ezisleiioe of M old aimft is not faiown, it Is 
said in the AtthskathA : — 

“ AtthskathAyafica. irarAii^atmAya viJjamAnattam tA 
parioohediuh tA ajAnantAnaih tlmAsanugg^tassa 
diikkaarattA mahantam vAyAmam akatvA yraa vA 
tena yA vAyAmesia samohananavasena slmAsuoiugghA- 
tam sandhAya ye pana ubho pi na jAnanti ; te n*eva 
samilhanitqa oa labhantlti vnttaih ” 


Purport : — * If both classes of idmA are xiot known, the 
sImA should not be desecrated or consecrated.’ This dictum of 
the AtthakathA does not, however, mtan to indioate that, 
although the existence of the simA to be desecrated may not be 
kno*wn, if great exertion 4s put forth that slmA will not be 
desecrated. 


References to pal! 
texts. 


Besides these quotations from and interpretations of Bftli 
texts, there are a good number of references 
to T?§ii texts in the KalyA^l inscriptions 
in the way of adducing arguments or citing 
authorities. The three pital^ are more than once mentioned 
the Vinaya having the honour of being mentioned most. Bub 
most cktem referred to is- .the AtthakathA of the Vinaya-pit ka. 
Other texts are the IMtimokl^, the KhaddakaaiUhA, the 
Vimativinodapl, the VinayapAli, the Vin^atlkA called the 
Sfiratthadlpa^l, the yina 3 ratlU written by Vajirahuddlu-thera, 
the lif AtikatthakatibA calM the^ E^ahkhAvxiaiaol toother with 
its tll^> the Vinayavinioehayapakaraqa togeUier with its tlkA, 
the VlnayasaAgahapakarapa, the SimAlankArapakarapa, the 
SfmAlahkArasahgaha, and other texts relating to the Vinaya- 
pitaka. 


PSh iexta rtferred to in the inacri/pHon qf Pardkramabdhu 
ai Oalwihdra^ Caylon 

1. The Vinaya- books, 2. The KhnddakasikkhA, 3. The PAti- 
mQkkha,A. The Dasadhammasutta, 5. The three AnumAna- 
suttas, d. The MnlasikkhA, 7. The HeraoasikkhA, dfad 8. The 
Sekhiya. 
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AUiidhammappakanu^a, xvii. 
Abhidhammattlia Saogaha, 

598, 599, 600, 602, 605. 
Abhidhamm&vat&ra, 385, 396, 

599. 

Abhi<^nappadlpikft, 634, 637. 
Abhidhanna-Mah&d&stra, 342. 
Abbirapana{id&, 78. 

Adiravat!, 369. 
Adhikara^asamatha, 20. 
Adlukampasamathfidhamiofi, 
47,49,60. 

Adhivaoanapatha, xiv. 
Aj&ta4atru, 646. 

Aj&tasattu, J2, 84, 429, 463, 
663. 

Ajitakesakamball, 108. 

Ahris, James, xviii, xxvi. 
Ambap&ll, xxiii, 3(^, 615. 
Amba|>tKa, 418. 

Anut&bha, 646. 
Anftgatabhayftni, 30. 
Anftgatavamsa, 389, 611, 612, 
613 

AnftthapiQdika, zxi, 113, 435, 
<462. 

12, 27. 

Anesaki, xxvii. 

Anga, 419, 565. 
Ai^-Ma|^idha, xi. 

AAgnlintAlft, 506. 

Aniyata, 20. 

Aniyatftdhanunft, 49, 51. 
AftiUkmidafifia, 62. 
AnurAdhapora, 556. 
Anuroddlia, 301. 

Apadlna, 1, 7, 33. 34, 36, 301. 
ApacintidEa, 665. 

Apanadiya, 27. 

AiiyaTad^, 193. 

Aaok», zviii, xxii, xxiii, xxiy, 
6, 9, 10, 16, 37, 40, 41, 112, 

66 . 


A 9 (ad)iy&yi, xii. 

A^vaghosa, 6; 7, 38. 

Atthaka, 2. 

AtihakathA, Andha, 374. 

Agama, 375. 
J&taka, 376. 

Mahfi, 374. 
MahAvamsa, 380, 
381. 

Sankhepa, 374. 
Attbakavagga, 1, 4, 5, 38. 
AtthaaAlinI, 473. 

Aung, S. Z., xxvii, 316, 330. 
AbhamacaJoka, 83. 
Acariya-parampaiftya-, 27. 
Aiivikaa, 463. 

A{&^ K&l&ma, 101. 
Ardham&gadhi, xxy xxi, xxii, 
xxiii. 

Arya' -Maudgalyftyana, 342. 

Bandhu, Cattftro, 280. 

Bapat, xxvii, 237. 

Barhttt, 39. 

Barua, B. M., xv, 4, 28, 277^ 
301. 

Btlftvat&ra, 634, 635. 
Bftrft^aai, 111, 368. 

Benares, 62. 

Bendall, xxvi. 

Bhadd&kftpilfini, 302,'514. 
Bhadd&-kuQ^aJlakee&, 302, 612. 
Bharukaooha, 367, 566. 

Bhftbrii Edict, xxi, 6, 10, 80, 
192, 666. 

BhApaka, Anguttaca, 382. 
lAanunapada, 882. 
Digha, 7,>^41, 382. 
jAtaka, 28, 382. 
Kbuddaka, 28, 882. 
Majjbima, 7 iS, 84. 

Sa]ii 3 rutta, 28, 382. 
‘^hApakas, 27. 
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BhikUtu, interiHt^tioa Of, 278. 
Bhikkhupl rnlM fwito 

gnidanoe, li-TI. 

Bhiiridatta, 894. 

Biiieaadet. xxvi. 

Bimbiaftra, xi, 40, 63, 4Sld, 453, 
620,648,669. 

Bindusftra, 574. 

Bode, Mabel, xxvi. 

Bodhgayft, 39. 
Bodhidi^vatifara, 624. 

Body, parts of the, 195. 
Brewster, E. H., 3. 

Buddha, Anomadassi, 288. 
Atthadassl, 289. 
JMrammadasd, 289. 
Dipahkaia, 2OT. 
Gotama, 290. 
Kakusandha, 289. 
Kassapa, 290. 
Koo&gamana, 289. 
KondaMa, 2OT 
Mahgala, 287 
Narada, 288. 
Paduma,'288. 
Padumuttara, 288. 
PhuBsa, 289. 

Piyadasd, 288. 

BevaM> 288. 
Siddhattha, 289. 
Sikhi,289. 

Sobhita, 288. 

^jftta, 288. 

Sumana, 288. 
'Sumedha, 288. , 

Tissa, 289. ^ 
Vessabhu, 289. 

Vipassi, 289. 

Buddhaoarita, 6, 7, 38, 615, 
646. 

Boddhadatta, xxvii, 10, 12, 
384, 385, 559 ; works of, 396. 
Buddj^evkcarita, 646. 
Buddba^osa, x, xi, xii, xiii, 
xy, xxvii, 2, 11, 12, 18, 22, 

, 31, 34, 96,413, 274, 334o 
887v 386, 389, 390, 409, 
416, 422, 518, 589, 627, 632 ;j 
, woiiu of, 399. i 


JBuddhi^MapMiii, 558: 

BudElliaY precuctiun cui the 
effect of the admittaoee ot 

. women into Order, 77>X8. 

Buddhavaiiua, 1, 7, 33, 35, 
42, 285, 286, 613. 

Buddhism, an ethical tdigion 
from the Sutta Nip4ta, 
traces of primi^ve Buddha 
in Sutta Nipite, 238. . 

Buddhist councils^ 

First, 19, 20, 525 , 

Second, 15, 525 ; 

Third, 40, 526. 

Bulis, 101. 

Bunyiu Nanjio, 80. 

Burlingame, xxvi, 460 

Qdtyas, 100. 

(&mp&, 555. 

Csmpeyyake Vinaya Vatthu- 
smin, 16. 

Candiabh&gft, 369, 664. 

Cariy&pita^, 1, 7, 33^ 35, 42, 
290. 

Cariy&pitaka commentary, 516. 

Carpenter, J. E., xxvi. 

Caves, Khaodagiri, xxv. 

Udayagiri, xxv. 

Ceylon, xix, 38. 

Ceylonese chronicles. Geo- 
graphical references in, 552; 
P&u texts in, 549 ; value of, 
540. 

Cha-kesa-dh&tu-vaihsa, 588. 

ChalClasa, xi, xii, xiii. 

Chai)dovioiti, 638. 

Channa, 617. ^ 

ChUders, B. C., xvui, xxvi. 

Cina. 368. 

CittaySna, 585. 

Clough, xxvi. 

CouiStions fo^ entering the 
Order, 73-74. 

Culasaddaniti, 636. 

C6)avamsa, ix, 547. 

Culiavagga, xi, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
26, 28, 29, 31, 42, 45; 61, 65, 
66,609. 
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Cimda« 100. 

iXibb*, 78. 

Dak^luQftpatha, 410 
Dubilas, 676. 

Ouitakuinftrs, 687. 

BantaiAli, zziu, 
t>M, CSuuidra, xxvii. 
D»tiT« X^iirai^ KUi, 640. 
DM, Cattfixo,^. 
Ditliftvaiiua, 679, 681. 

De, Haiinr.th, xxvii. 
Dev&oampiyatissa, 12, 624, 

638, 676. 

Dhawmapada, xiv, 1, 7, 33, 41, 
42, 260, 623 ; editioiia and 
toandatfons of, 223; P&li 
and Prftkrit, 40 , 216, 221. 
lMiammapada-attliakath6, 448 
467. 

Dhanunap&la, xxvii, 11, 12, 
343, 392, 303, 697, 632, 
637 ; works of, 481. 
J%aounap&la, Anftgftrika, 
xxvii. 

Dhammasangapi, 10, 12, 21, 24, 
26, 26, 304-311 ; maifaod of 
exposition in, 310. 
IHiamipfisoka, 40. 
Dharmaskandha, 341. 
DIuirtt^tii&, 12, 21, 22, 26, 
26, 42, 332. 

Dh&tukathftpakarapa-attilia* 
kath&, 477. 

Dh&takftya,.340. 

DlghAj^nna, 80. 

I^ha Saihgaha, 80. 

Dipa, 12, 78. 

IXpavamsa, xvii, 379, 380, 
617, 619, 620, 634, 636, ^36, 

639, 663; and IbliAvaiiisa 
compare^ 634: ^Oli Texts 

in tll8, 66U. 

Dq^thaj^knapi, 12, 621, 629, 
677. 

Dtfttka^^utka, 2. 

Elfft, meeping of, 280. 
TOMklfhaii>lrot*i 884. 


EBot, ObarbM, xxvi. 

nuHton, 38. 

EansboU, xxvi, 260. 

Fear, Lew, xxvi. 

Fiok, 88. 

Fraake, Otto, xx, xxvi, 
Frankfurter, xxvi. 

Gandhfira, 368, 663, 662. 
Qandhavaniaa, 372, 873, 689. 
Ga^, 369, 437. 

Geiger, xx, xxvi, 7, 9, 16, 633, 
644. 

Ghositftrftma, 419, 666. 
Gijjhakata, 108, 431, 961. 
Gimar, xx, xxii. 

Gods^ {g‘ades of, 147 ; 

TAvatimsa, 103. 

Goger^, 113. 

Gk>sftla, 84. 

GotamI, 302. 

Grammar, treatises on FUi, 
636, 638. 

Grierson, Sir Geiwge, xix xxvi. 
Grimm, xxvi. 

Guhattkaka, 2. 

Hardy, Edmond, xxvi. 
HatthavanagaHaviharp-vaihsa. 
679.. 

Hemavata, 27. 

Hewavitame, xxviii. 

Hinen TsaiSg, 342. 

Hont, Mabu, 286. 

Insoriptions, Barhut, 667 ; 
Kafyftpl, 673. 

Irigili, XXV. 

Isim, XXV. 

Itivottaka, 1, 33, 41, 42, 228. 

Jaekson, xxvL 
Jaoobi, xxvi. 

JagsjjWti, 646. 

Jam Bobods of chooKht, 82. 
Jambodlpa, 14. Ill, 407. 

Java, 38. 
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Jayaddisa, 296. 

Jaratilaka. zzvii. 

J&taka, xxTii, 1, 33, 39, 267 ; 
and popular Buddhism, 272 ; 
literataie on, 276 ; oric^ 
and purpose of, 27L 
Jitaka, iL^bhdta, 269. 
AiAtarSpa, 269. 
AySoitabhatta, 268. 
Ganunaaftfaka, 270. 
CuUadhammapMa, 269 
Collasetthi, 268. 
Dasaratha, 270. 
Devadhamma, 268. 
Dummedha, 2^. 
Ekapawa. 269. 
I!kaifti&, i/sm. 

Ea^fiia, 279. 

Katfthaka, 269. 
Shadirancdtaa, 269. 
KhantiTfida, 270. 
Khumppa, 209. 
MtdAuSrada Kassapa, 
270. 

Mah&j^ibg^, 269. 
Mah&sutasoma, 270. 
Makh&deva, 2^. 
Matakabhatta, 268. 
Nalapftna„260. 
Nalinikft, 270. 
^Nigrodhamiga, 268. 
sakuna, 269. 

&Ama, ^5. 

Suifti^Sna, 269. 
.Tao^'ilaow, 268. 
Ummagga, ^6. 
Valftbassa, 289. 
Vessantkra, 276. 
Vidburapa^^^ 271. 
Jfttaka oommentaiy, 472^ 

Jinaoaiita, 611, 614, 6x5, 644. 
JTraka KemiiaUiaoea, 62, 84, 
86,417. 

Jfll8aiWM»h*n»i 886, 337, 844. 
* 804, 613; 684, 636. 
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JKsfySiifi, 664. 

'Kamma, Fabbftjanjya, 66. 

Tajjaniya, 66. 
Kammav&oA, 608. 

Kapha, 2f^. 

Kaphadfp&yana, 300. 

Kanishka, 664, 

KabkhSreTata, 601. 
Ka&kh&vitaraol. 409. 
Kai^vastu, 87 663, 667. 
Kashmir, 104. 

Kassapd^ Gayft, 62. 

Nadi, 62r 
Uruvela, 02. 

Kath&vattiku, 1, 7, 8, 9 16, 
21, 22, 26, 27, 40,<316‘, 
work of Awka’s time, 8M ; 
Bjstorioal oonneotion be* 
tireen the Kathftvatthn and 
the IdilindapaSha, 326. 
KathftTatthu>atUialmth&, 477.* 
]|^lMTat1huppakarapa, A>7. 
Kavisftrapakarapanii, 6^. 
KavisSratlk&niMaya, 638. 
KUfisoka (K&kavarpif, 12. 
KSlid&sa, 616. 

Kftma, 278. 

K&map^bikl, 638. 

KftmasQtea, 147. 

Kftd, 651, 669. 
Kataatrayy&karspa, 635. 
Kftlyftyana, 642. 
Kftly&yaidputra, 336. 

Keith, zxi, zxii; xzvi. 

Kem, xxvi, 633. 

KlLJodhakas, 1, 7 8, 14, 16, 
32, 46, 61. 

Khem4, 609. 

KhiddfoadoBik&, 83. 
Khnddalmpfttha, 1, 7, 34, 193. 
Khuddakap4tha>atthakidli6, 
446. 

Khuddakasikkhl, /9, 609 
Khuj]utta>4, 462. 

Kinnail, 646. 

Kkigotaml, 464. 

KltaHiIl.66. 

KolgraB, 101. 

Kmiw, Btien, kzvi. 
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K&dala, zzi 368, 430, 463, I 
466^667 

EosarnU, D., xxvii, 6, 430 
453, 621, 661, 057. 

Kahh, XX. 

KmnSrapafihA, 8. 
KoniSiaaambhATa, tl6, 646. 
Kura Kingdom, 462. 
KorU'PbfioSla, 664. 

Kitt^idzft, lOO’t 432. 

Landsber^, xxvi. 

LSj^nlovftds, xxi. 

Lesry, zxvi. 

LefVi, S^lviun, zxi. 
Lezioographies, 630. 
lioobavis, 101, 463. 
lofca, 279. 

Lbders, H. xx. 

BSadhnratthavilfisinl, 384. 
Hadhyadeaa, zx. 

Magadba, zi^ zviii, 84, 368, 
407. 648. 

Maghadeviya,- xzi. 
MftE&-atiIiakatlift« 12. 
JMUiftbharata, 30, 616, 623, 646. 
Mababoft^ya, 642. 
Mahabodbiraihsa, 661. 
Mbbajanapadas, 668. 
Mahakaocana, 6, 301-2. 
Mahakaasapa, .301. 
MahakatiyayMia, 6. 
Mahaknrandiya, 12. 
Mahaiomahaibaa, 301. 
Mahame^^vanarama, 646. 
MahamogguJUaa, 301. 
liahanfcrna, 62. 
klhliapaooariya, 12. 

524. 

MabBaona -624 

Mahavagga, 14, 16, 16. 19, 42, 
46, 61, 63, 80, 609. 
MahavaiiwiB, iz, 87, 622, 634, 
686,636.687,643,668 Fab 
tezta in the, 651. 
Hahavaaiaa-tfU, 683. 


Hahavana, 660. 

MahaTastu, 6, 7, 104. 

Mabavira, 84. 

Mahl, 369. 

Mahinda, xix, zz, zziv, 13, 14, 
37, 410, 623, 628. 
MahisamaQ^hUa, 667. 
Majjhimadesa, 9. 

Makhadeva, zzi, 31. 
Malalasekera, zzvii. 

Kallas, 101, 432, 463, 673, 666. 
Mallika, 466. 

Maoopadosika, 83. 
Maoorathapurai^d, 440. 
^ttdgalyayana, 342. 
kuizumdar, 8. N., }0, 640. 
Magadbaka^; zii 

Hagadhi, X, xi, uii, xix, zzii, 
zziii, XXV. 

Magadhiuiratti, z, x 
Kava,‘^l. 

Marka^^cyapoiapa, 629. . 

Katanga, 296. 

Kkya, 616.* 

Menander, 364. 

HGgara, 78. 

M^dapafiha, zzvii, 11, 20, 21, 
26, 28, 31. 39, 40, 644. 
Kinayeff, zzri. 

Mithiia, 663. 

Moggallana, 62, 606, 636. 
Kogg^tUana Sadda* .jiarataa- 
kara, 636. 

Mogga^yanavutti, 6^. 
Kokkbi^€h)eaia, zxv 366. 
Koneya Sate, 6. 

Kboknj ..d, I& Asutoab, zzviiL 
Kome, zxvi. 

Montis, Brnhard, zxvi, 82. 
KakbapathaTasena, ZI. 
KOlabhasa, x. 

MOlasikkha, 79, 609 
Muller. 640. 

MuQ^i^javagga, 32. 

Kuni, 278. 

Kuni^tha, 6. 

Narasibagatha, 378; 379, 628. 
Nariman, zx. 
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Nlgasena^ 856, 360, 363, 366, 
367. 

NSlakaimsna, 6. 

NUanda, 663, 657. 
NSmarSpapariooheda, 606. 
NSmarQpaaiunfisa, 606. 
Nfirada, xzvii. 

Nerafijaift, 62. 

Nettipakam^ft, 361, 631, 636. 
Nibblna, 319 ; in the Dhtuoma- 
pada, 222 ; in theKhuddaka* 
pft^ia, 199. 

Nidftna, 49. 

Nidfleaa, 1, 3 ; diseases in, 231 ; 
doctrines in, 261 ; religions 
beliefs in, .281. 

Niddesa, Culla, 4, 5. 33, 37, 39, 
277 . 

Mah&, 1, 4, 6, 33, 34, 
37, 38, 277. 
NidMkapd^^, 8. 

Nik&ya, Ah^ttara (Ekuttara), 
1, 2, 10, 12, 18, 19, 

21, 22, 23, 30, 41, 
42, ISO-'IOS ; its im> 
portance, 191. 

Dlgha, 1, 3, 10, 12, 17, 

22, 31, 41, 42, 80, 
342. 

IQindoaka, 4, 10, 18, 
22, 28, 33, 36, 39, 
80, 193. 

Majjhima, zv, 1, 10, 
12, 18, 31, 41. 42, 
80,116. 

Esfioa, 16, 18, 28, 31. 
Samyutta, ziv, 1, 10, 
12, 22; 31, 41, 42. 
80, 167. 

Himi, 201. 

Nipfttjh, Attha, 188. 

CatnUsa, 182, 231. 
Ghakka, ISi. 

• Dasaka, 189. 

Duka, 181, 231. 

Bka, 180,230. 
Ekidasaka, 190. 
Navaka, 188. 

Fafioaka, 186. 


mp&ta, Sattaka^ J87. 

Tika, 181, 231. 
Ifirukta, 344, 638. 

Nirutti, xiv._ 

Nirnttipatiia, ziv. 

Xissaggiya, 20. 

NissaggiyS pSoittiyft dhammk, 
47,49,62. 

Novice’s questions, 196. 

Oldenberg, ziii, zvii, ziz, zzvi, 
16, 39. 

Onng, Tha Do, 640 

Padas&dhana, 636. 

Pai48cl Plrftkrit, zxi. 
Pajjamadhu, 611, 624 
Pakudhakaoc&yana, zzv. 
Paficagatidipana, 6^ 
laJiiiattipatha, ziy. 
PapafioasudanI, zv, 436, 438. 
Par&kramab&hu, 549, 676. 
Paramatthaka, 2. 
Paramatthadlpanl, 616 
Parissaya, 280. 
rParitta, 608. 

Pariv&ia, zvii, 46. 
Pariv&rap&tba, 13, 14, 42, 78. 
Pasenadi, 112, 448, 466, 662. 
660. 

Patao&r&, 302. 

Patafljali, 642. 

Paridesaniyft dhamni&, 47, 49, 

68 . 

Patisambhid&, zvii, 1. 

Patis dnbhidSinagga, 33, 41, 
42,282,337. 

PbttBfina, 21, 26, 26, 334, 336. 
Pht^dtaapakarapa-atthatotlift, 
481. 

PavftraQft, 61. 

Payogasiddhi, 636 
P&dttiya, 46, 48. 

Pidttiyft dhammft, 64. 

Pftli bhfis&, important of the 
stndv of, zzvi-zzviii ; origin 
and home of, iz-zzv. 
PSlioaixm, chronology of, 1-42. 
PKli ocnnmsntaries, 3B4. 
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PlfK Chnunnuus, 980. 

PiUi litacai^ Pieoes, 611. 

Pin Manwriw, 697. 
r&oM, xii> 632, 633, 637. 
Pftrfl^ika, 20, 45, 46;49. 
Parajik& dhamin&, 60. 
P^rftyaQa, 2, 42. 
PSi&yaj^vagga, 4, 37, 38. 
P&taU, xvjii. 

P&lalipatro, xyiii, 367, 369, 
664,660. 
l^theya, 80. 

Pfttikavasst., 80. 

Patimok^, 2, 3, 17, 19, 21, 
42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 63, 
76, 7**. 

PaTa,666 

P&TSiika, 112. 

PetaM, 28. 

Petakopadoaa, 31^ 352, 389 
Petavatthtt, 8, 36, 42, 261, 
2. 3, 629. 

IVtavatthu commoatary, 492. 
Peta-yim&navattha, 1, 7, 33. 
Pi|^^la>Bb&'adT&ja, 5^. 
Pisohel, xxvi. 

Pi^ka, Abhidhamma, 12, 14, 
17, 18, 21, 23, 24, 
26, 43, 303. 

Sutta, 12, 43, 79. 
Vinaya, xix, 10, 13, 
14, 18, 43, 79. 
Poussin, Ia Valee, xxvi. 
PrajSapti-SSstra, 342. 
Pti&arapapada, 339. 

Precepts, j^, 194. 

Ptofesnon, various kinds of. 
124. 

Prosody, works on, 630, 638 
Prelum, J., xxvi. 

PnbbSsava, 280. 

Pubbsoeliya, 27. 

Poocha, Ajiutmapava, 254. 

Bhadravudhtoapava, 

266 . 

Dhotakamana^,. 266 
Hemakamapava, 2o6. 
J atukappimapa va, 
256. • 


Pnobha, Eajqpamapava, 266. 
Mettagumipava, 264. 
Moghuajoptipava, 
257. 

Nandamapava, 266. 
Pibgiyamapava, 267. 
Posalamapava, 266. 
Punnakamapava, 264. 
Tisaametteyyainapava 
264. 

Todeyyamapava, 266. 
Udayamapava, 266. 
Upatissamapava, 256. 
PnggabpaMatti, 1, 21, 22^ 23, 
26, 42, 114, 328, 330 ; com- 
moita^, X, 477 

Bakkha, 30. 

BasavaUnl, 626. 

Bahula, 61, 301. 
Bahukt-Baitbspala, 443. 
Bahulovada, xxi. 

Bajagaha, 84, 407, 621, 649. 

666 . 

Bajagahe Uposatha Saihyotte, 
16. 

Bajatarangini, 646. 
Bainagama, 566. 

Baya Paseni, 109. 

Bebiges, three, id4. 

Bevata, 606. 

Bbya ^vids, Mrs. C. A. F., 
xxiii, xxiv, xxvi,.«xvii, 24, 
117, 167, 334. 

Bhys Davids, T. W., xxi, xxii, 
xxvi, xxvii, 8, 81, 113, 276. 
Book Edicts (of Asoka) ; Kalsi, 
9; Mansheia, 9; Shahbaa* 
garbi, 9. 

Bohi^, 167. 

Bouse, xxvi. 

Bupansnda, 468. 
BOparupavibhaga, 399. 
Buparupavinioohaya, 384. 
BOpasiddhi, 634, 636. 

Sacoasaihkhepa, 597, 699. 
Sadaw, Ledi, xxvii, 334. 
Saddsniti, 635, 636. 
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560 . 

Saddhammopftyana, Oil, 026, 
027. 

SaalagftlM, 6. 

Sakteiratti, ad, zii. 

Salalavatl, 03. 

SamaatapSaSdikO. xii, 406, 407, 
408. 

Samaiaaekara, W. A., 80. 
S a rogh id iB eaa, 20, 49, 07, 08. 
S a in j^iiidiBe8& dhammft, 60. 
Saibhitft, oataka, 344 ; Susruca, 
344. 

Saoflitohavinodaid, 470 
Safthyatta, AbliiBa^ya, 108. 

AnamaMigga, 109. 
Annruduha, 179. 
ikeaoavibluu&gai xv. 
ABavkata, 177. 
AvyiUiata, 177. 
Anftp&pa, 179: 

Bala, 179. 

Bhikkhn, 170. 
Bhikkho^, 163. 
Bojjhaoga, 177. 
Bndima, 163. 
atta, 177. 
Devaputta, 102. 
DevatO, 160. 

Bhaiiii, 168. 

Ditthi, 172. 
OimaQi, 177. 
Ckuidhavyakftya, 
173. 

Iddbipftda, 179. 
Indriya, 1^. 
Jambukb&daka, 
170. 

Jhina, 174, 179. 
Eaasapa, 109. 
Khandha, 171. 
Kileaa, 173. 

Kosala, 162. 
Lakkhapa, 170. 
LabhaaaliAfim,' 170. 
Magga, 177. 

M&fa, 162. 
Mogg^dlttiia, 170. 
Na«a, 173. 


Saihyutta, NidOm 168. 

Opama, 170. 
B&dha, 172. 

Sacoa, 37, 179. 
Sakka, IW. 
Sal&yatana, 176. 
SammappadhAna, 
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P»ge 

Read 

Instead of 

360 

quietude 

quietitude 

366 

. perorations 

prerorations 

368 

ancdher 

the anodes 

399 

Chrimblot 

Qrimboit 

402 

are 

is 

404 

ghana 

jhana 

409 

great 

erudite 

443 

shone 

shined 

453 

an interesting iegend 

legend 

487 

she 

he 

605 

dropped 

dripped 

613 

a banker's family 

banker's family 

620 

Bindusara 

Bimbisdra 

590 Omit Anuruddha — Khnddcaikkham 

692 

Pasadani 

PasSdajanant 

616 

her 

his 









